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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


m@ ALTHOUGH most consumers become more 
fearful each week over continuance of steel sup- 
ply for civilian purposes there continues to be 
enough steel to go round. There are numerous 
pinches (p. 119) but in comparatively few cases 
has there been genuine distress so far. As de- 
fense needs continue to grow (p. 44) it becomes 
more and more necessary to obtain priority rat- 
ings; indications are that eventually nondefense 
consumption must suffer, but that there will be 
no radical change for at least a few weeks to 
come. . . . Gravest factor is the scrap shortage 
which daily becomes more acute. Blame for this 
condition is placed by the scrap industry (p. 23) 
squarely on the shoulders of Leon Henderson. 


e « 


A lull in British iron and steel production 
alarms the editor of The British Steelmaker who 
(p. 27) alludes to the June demand for steel as 

being “so quiet and orders 
Lall in British so scarce as to rouse feelings 
‘ of uneasiness.” A reorganiza 
Production tion of the British iron and 
steel industry is under way. . 
. . Wing Tips this week (p. 42) describes the 
mass production system at Bell Aircraft’s new 
Niagara Falls plant where the assembly chain 
moves 13/64-inch per minute. . . . Within twen- 
ty-four hours after the National Defense Media- 
tion Board pridefully announced (p. 21) that all 
defense stoppages had been eliminated a new 
wave of strikes tied up important defense plants. 
. . . STEEL (p. 29) surveys the current indus- 
trialization of the Pacific Northwest. 


OPM (p. 32) invites proposals for air condi- 
tioning and enlarging blast furnaces; invites 
proposals (p. 33) for increasing bessemer steel 
capacity; recommends that 
Waste More Bethlehem build a 78,000-ton 

high-speed plate mill at Spar- 
Bessemer rows Point; is undertaking a 
study to set up govenment- 
sponsored lists of standard steel specifications ; 
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has established a blanket A-l-a rating for cutting 
tool manufacturers; has placed the REA pro- 
gram under priorities; has extended the A-10 
rating to maintenance and repair parts for es- 
sential industries and services (p. 32); to get 
this rating manufacturers must apply on form 
PD-67. ... OEM (p. 33) has established re- 
gional information offices in 10 key defense 
cities. 


Professor Macconochie in the twenty-fourth 
article in his series on ordnance and its produc- 
tion (p. 56) examines principles employed in de- 
signing and manufacturing 
How To Build big guns. ... A plant doubles 

! its output merely by mech- 
Big Guns anizing (p. 62) its materials 

handling facilities. ... Fred 
Merish tells about the advantages and applica- 
tions (p. 70) of the amplified voice as used for 
plant communication work. ... Paul J. Mce- 
Kimm, in discussing basic steelmaking practice 
and the manufacture of high quality, low cost 
steel, (p. 87) presents over 100 references in an 
elaborate bibliography of articles on the subject 


Guy Hubbard, STEEL’s machine tool editor, 
points out (p. 54) how arbitrary price limitations 
on used machine tools discourage the reputabik 
and highly skilled rebuilder 
the very company that should 
be helped to make used ma- 
Tool Rebuilders chine tools available as cap- 


Discourages 


able “pinch hitters” in the 
present emergency. . . . How to use butt-welded 
field splices—even in members subject to dy- 
namic loading—is revealed by LaMotte Grover 
as he describes (p. 80) practice employed in a 
recent rigid-frame building. . . . H. J. Wills con- 
cludes his series on ultra-finish work by detail- 
ing (p. 92) specific blemishes encountered in 
grinding ultra-finish rolls and how to prevent 
them. 






































Defiant Labor Groups Break Blissful 


Spell for Mediation Board 


**Slate clean for first time,” statement is quickly followed 


by another epidemic of strikes . .. Unions’ closed shop de- 


mands, and quarrels among own organizations cripple 


shipbuilding and other defense industries 


@ “FOR THE first time since its es- 
tablishment four and a half months 
ago, the National Defense Mediation 
Board starts the week with no 
strikes or lockouts before the board. 
Settlement of three strikes last 
week cleaned the board’s slate of de- 
fense stoppages.” 

Within 24 hours of the release of 
this congratulatory message by the 
board early last week, an epidemic 
of strikes in vital defense industries 
broke out along the Atlantic sea- 
board, in the Midwest, the South- 
west and on the Pacific coast. 

Shipbuilding, aluminum and boil- 
ermaking plants, all of paramount 
importance in the armament pro- 
gram, were paralyzed by the labor 
disputes, with union leaders taking 
advantage of technicalities to in- 
crease the strength of their respec- 
tive organizations through demands 
for closed shop and higher wages. 

Delaying construction on a $493,- 
000,000 shipbuilding program of 
naval and merchant vessels for the 
government, including seven cruis- 
ers and 27 destroyers for the Navy, 
as well as a number of cargo ships 
for the Maritime Commission, was 
the walk-out of 16,000 workers at 
the Kearny, N. J., yards of the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. Com- 
plete work stoppage caused by the 
strike made it necessary to post- 
pone launching of the Navy’s new 
light cruiser, U. S. S. ATLANTA, sched- 
uled to have gone down the ways 
Aug. 9. 

Peter Flynn, vice president of the 
striking local, declared that in spite 
of the walkout—called contrary to 
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the government’s urgent requests’ 


that all national defense work be 
pushed to the utmost—the union 
had offered to supply sufficient 
men to permit launching of the Ar- 
LANTA to proceed according to sched- 
ule. 

This was the union’s concession 
to the exigencies of the present 
world situation. Work on all the 
other naval and government mer- 
chant marine vessels was to be dis- 
continued until the company met 
the strikers’ demands. 


Merchant Vessels Also Delayed 


Delivery of the S. S. Santa RITA 
to the Grace line also will be de- 
layed, company officials declared, as 
will launching of a C-2 type cargo 
vessel for the Maritime Commis- 
sion, scheduled for Aug. 26. 

Conference called in Washington 
Aug. 7 by Sidney Hillman, OPM di 
rector, broke up in less than an hour 
with no agreement reached. Defense 
Mediation Board officials indicated 
2commendations would be made to 
President Roosevelt that the gov- 
ernment take over the shipyards if 
production is not resumed soon. 

Negotiations late in the week 
were deadlocked as union leaders 
insisted their demands, presented 
in violation of a contract signed six 
weeks ago, be met by the com- 
pany. Picketing was continued, al- 
though no disorder was reported by 
the police on guard at the shipyards. 

Principal issue was the union’s 
demand for a closed shop. 

“Calling of this strike,” said L. H 
Korndorff, president of the com- 
pany, “is a clear and unjustified 
breach by the industrial union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 


of America of its solemn agreement 
made on June 23, 1941, by which 
the union agreed that there would 
be no strikes in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry on the Atlantic coast prior 
to June 23, 1943. 

“This obligation by the union was 
contained in the Atlantic Coast Zone 
Standards agreed to both by this 
company and the union under which 
wages were increased 12 per cent 
and other adjustments made, all 
for the sole purpose of establishing 
industrial peace in this most impor- 
tant Atlantic coast industry for a 
period of two years. 

“These Atlantic Coast Zone Stand 
ards were made effective as of June 
23, by action of the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chairman of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, the Director 
General and the Associate Director 
General of the Office of Production 
Management. Wages have since 
been paid at the increased rates... 

“This strike is not because of a 
disagreement on wages or dissatis- 
faction with labor conditions, but be- 
cause this company is unwilling to 
consent to the union’s demand that 
we shall contract that the con- 
tinued employment by this com 
pany of any employe who is now 
or in the future may become a mem 
ber of the union shall be dependent 
upon his remaining a member of 
the union in good standing. 

“In plain language this means 
that this company shall be obligated 
to discharge any employe simply 
because for reasons of his own he 
sees fit to withdraw from the union 
or to discontinue paying union 
dues, 


“The policy of this company is 
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that the right to work in our ship- 
yards shall not be dependent upon 
membership or nonmembershbip in 
any organization, and that this com- 
pany recognizes the right of its em- 
ployes to bargain collectively 
through representatives freely chos- 
en by them without dictation, coer- 
cion or intimidation. 

“Under this policy a labor con- 
tract arrived at through collective 
bargaining has been in effect dur- 
ing the past three years.” 

Declaring the strike’s purpose is 
to strengthen the union through ex- 
tension of closed shop principles to 
Eastern shipyards, Mr. Korndorff 
pointed out Federal Shipbuilding 
employes would obtain no additional 
advantage were it successful. ‘“To- 
day they are receiving the highest 
wages, hourly and weekly, ever paid 
in the history of the American ship- 
building industry.” 

Brief walkout involving 6000 CIO 
shipyard workers at two Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. shipyards in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was quickly 
settled Aug. 7 through ne- 
gotiations with the company, after 
which union officials voted to return 
to work. Picketing of two Bethle- 
hem yards at Brooklyn and Staten 
Island by AFL representatives, how- 
ever, continued as a separate wage 
dispute remained unsettled, Con- 


struction of a number of ships for 


the Navy at these yards also was 
threatened with delay as move- 
ment of supplies was impeded. 

Strike of AFL boilermakers at 
Todd Galveston Dry Docks Inc., Gal- 
veston, Tex., was certified to the 
Mediation Board for settlement by 
the Labor Department. Results of 
the board’s intervention in this case 
have not yet been reported. 

Dispute between the United Auto. 
mobile Workers of America, CIO, 
and the Los Angeles plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of America was re- 
ported settled late last week by the 
board. Terms of the agreement, 
subject to ratification by the union, 
were not disclosed although confi- 
dence was expressed it would be 
approved. 

Other strikes certified to the 
board for settlement included that 
of AFL electricians in New York, 
growing out of a dispute with the 
Consolidated Edison Co. Under way 
since July 29, the strike involves a 
claim by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers that the 
Edison Co. agreed to employ IBEW 
workers on the installation of elec- 
trical equipment at the company’s 
new plant. 

Panel hearings were also started 
in a closed session on the disagree- 
ment between the Packing House 





Good Jobs Await These NYA Students 





@ National Youth Administration students acquiring experience which will enable 


them to become United States Army air force mechanics at a salary of $1320 per 


year. After passing civil service examinations they receive training at the NYA 

aircraft center at Patterson field, Dayton, O. The trainees work in the parachute 

shop. machine shop, propeller shop and other stations where bombers and pursuit 
ships for America and Great Britain are repaired. NEA photo 





Workers Organizing Committee, 
CIO, and Armour & Co., Chicago. 

In its report last week, the Media- 
tion Board stated, “The record piled 
up since the board’s creation March 
19 now reads: In all of the 58 cases 
certified, involving 728,306 workers, 
men have either returned to work 
as a result of settlement or post- 
poned threatened strikes at the re- 
quest of the board.” 


CIO Sets Up “Dues Inspection 
Line” at Cleveland ALCOA Plant 


Rigid “dues inspection line” initi- 
ated last week at the Aluminum Co. 
of America plants in Cleveland in 
an effort to compel all employes to 
join the local CIO branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Die Casting 
Workers, was withdrawn later when 
city and county officials promised 
protection to all employes wishing 
to go to work. 

The inspection line, set up before 
the plant entrance, required everv 
employe including members of the 
AFL to show a paid-up CIO mem- 
bership card before he was permit- 
ted to enter. Those lacking the 
cards were given an opportunity to 
secure them on the spot by paying 
the $3 fee required. 

Number prevented from working 
was not reported, although a com- 
pany spokesman declared several 
“bottlenecks” had been created in 
five plants due to labor shortage. 

Establishment of the line, accord- 
ing to the company, was in direct 
violation of a contract between the 
company and the CIO following a 
strike three months ago. 


2,900,000 Jobs Filled by 
State Offices in 6 Months 


About 2,500,000 jobs were filled 
through state employment services 
in the first six months of 1941, rep- 
resenting a 52 per cent gain over 
the same period in 1940, according 
to Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt. 

Placements in June totaled 471.- 
000, compared with 500,121 in May, 
a reduction of 6 per cent, but 43 per 
cent above June last year. 

Unemployment compensation ben- 
efit payments in June totaled $30- 
000,C00, the same as in May, but 40 
per cent less than in June last year. 
Approximately 784,000 workers re- 
ceived one or more payments dur- 
ing the month, compared with 1,400,- 
000 workers in June, 1940. 

Reports by the Social Security 
Board showed that all but seven 
states paid fewer benefits in June 
than in May. In these seven states, 
which include such states as New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, and Virginia 
the increase in benefit payments was 
such as to maintain the level for the 
country as a whole, virtually un- 
changed in June over May. 
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Charges and Counter-Charges Feature 


Scrap, While Supplies Continue Scarce 


® WORDS were plentiful last week 
in the battle over scrap, but mate- 
rial continued critically scarce. 

First, there was a long letter from 
Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son addressed to the Department 
of Justice asking for an investiga- 
tion of the scrap industry, and 
alleging that “According to informa- 
tion in our possession, methods and 
devices are being utilized by deal- 
ers and brokers in iron and steel 
scrap which are probably violations 
of the anti-trust laws and related 
statutes. These abuses have in our 
opinion artificially raised prices 
above those established under price 
schedule No. 4 issued by this office 
on April 3, 1941, and have curtailed 
the supply of scrap. 

“We are informed that there are 
approximately 15 large brokers who 
supply all the steel mills with ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of their 
needs.” Henderson then went on 
to say that these brokers in turn 
obtain their scrap through dealers 
who purchase from subdealers, and 
by “subsidizing”? these, the brokers 
are able to control the collection 


and prices of scrap iron and steel. 

In reply to this the Institute of 
Serap Iron and Steel, Washington, 
let loose a blast at Henderson and 
his department that must have 
shaken Capitol Hill. 

OPACS later in the week issued 
a voluminous revision of scrap 
prices (see page 131), intending to 
remove certain inconsistencies in 
prior orders and to expedite the 
flow of scrap to market, but not 
changing basic prices. To this, rep- 
resentatives of the industry replied 
the revision would have virtually no 
effect, except to still further con- 
fuse the situation. The campaign 
to spur automobile junk yards into 
more activity was extended into 
New England states by OPACS’ 
agents, with representatives of the 
scrap institute attending and co- 
operating. 

The institute’s statement on the 
government’s action against + the 
brokers, in full, follows: 

“Faced with responsibility for steel 
mills and foundries shutting down 
for lack of scrap and thus imped- 
ing the national defense program, 





Push or Pull, in Chicago-Texas Oil Service 
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@ Unique prow construction enabling it to push as well as pull a string of 
gasoline-laden barges is one of the features in river and petroleum transportation 
incorporated in this new steel towboat, ANKER L. CHRISTY. Owned by Pure 
Oil Steamship Co., the boat is here shown entering the Chicago river, enroute 


to Texas to pick up its first load of gasoline barges. 
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NEA photo 


Leon Henderson, price: administra- 
tor, has taken refuge behind a cam 
paign of threats, intimidations, and 
reprisals, and has induced the De 
partment of Justice to institute an 
investigation of the iron and steel 
scrap industry. 

“Fenderson’s action in asking the 
Department of Justice for an inves 
tigation, although directed at only 
15 firms out of 15,000 engaged in 
the iron and steel scrap business, 
will tend to freeze the supply of 
this vital defense material instead 
of causing it to flow more freely, 
by injecting legal uncertainties. 


“Damage Cannot Be Covered” 


“The 15 firms, anonymous at 
present, will, we are certain, speak 
for themselves at the proper time, 
but on behalf of a billion dollar in 
dustry that provides nearly one 
third of the raw material for the 
steel and foundry industries we go 
on record as saying that such 
threats will never cover up the dam 
age done to the steel industry by 
Henderson’s division. They will 
never clarify the confusing price 
schedules which Henderson’s own 
lawyers cannot interpret, nor undo 
the inexperience of OPACS price ex 
perts who have been issuing ukase 
after ukase. 

“For many years the scrap in 
dustry has had to finance the col- 
lection of scrap, especially during 
periods when mills and foundries 
refused to buy. Dealers found it 
necessary to finance peddlers and 
collectors so that reserves could be 
built up. The practice to which 
Henderson objects in vague terms 
constitutes the routine upon which 
the industry has been founded and 
which has supplied a vital raw ma- 
terial for steel mills and foundries 
at a comparatively low price ove! 
a period of years. 

“As usual, Mr. Henderson be- 
clouds the issue and fails to set out 
all the facts. 

“The Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel Inc., composed of 750 promi- 
nent scrap iron merchants through- 
out the country, has been in the 
forefront of the defense program 
and for almost a year has tried to 
get Mr. Henderson’s department to 
tap the benefit of its long experi- 
ence. 

“The industry is just as anxious 
to help national defense and beat 
Hitler as Mr. Henderson or his staff, 
but it wants to beat him with guns 
and tanks and battleships and feels 
that. a jawbone won’t do the trick. 

“To keep the record straight, the 
industry stands ready to prove that 
OPACS has stymied every move 
that has been proposed to keep an 
ample supply of scrap flowing to 
consumers. 

“Months before Mr. Henderson 

(Please turn to Page 135) 
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July Pig Iron Production at Record 


Peak; Rate Up 1.3 


@ PRODUCTION of coke pig iron in 
United States in July totaled 4,766,- 
216 net tons, highest monthly output 
on record, as the operating rate in- 
creased 1.3 points to 97.6 per cent 
of capacity and daily average rose 
1.4 per cent over June, Total of 
blast furnaces active July 31, accord- 
ing to operators of the nation’s 229 
potential stacks, was 212 and a net 
increase of one for the month. 

Highest on record, the average 
daily production was 153,749 tons, 
up 2048 tons or 1.4 per cent over 
151,701 in June. It was 17.4 per 
cent greater than 130,984 tons daily 
average in July, 1940, and compared 
with average daily output of 126,501 
tons in the month in 1937 and 136,- 
658 tons in July, 1929. 

Total production for the month 
was 4.7 per cent or 215,176 tons 
greater than in June, when output 
was 4,551,040 tons, and was 17.6 per 
cent higher than in the month last 
year, 4,060,513 tons. It compared 
with 3,921,522 tons produced in July, 
1937, and was up 12.7 per cent from 
total of 4,236,412 tons, output in 
July, 1929. 

Daily average for the first seven 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


19417. 19407 1939' 1938* 


Jan.. 95.5 85.4 51.0 33.6 
MGR 95.3 75.0 53.5 33.6 
March..... 96.3 69.5 56.1 34.2 
April. : 91.8 68.9 49.8 33.4 
May.. 94.1 74.2 40.2 29.4 
June 96.3 83.6 51.4 25.5 
July.. 97.6 86.1 55.0 28.2 
Aug. : 89.9 62.4 34.8 
Sept. . ; 91.5 69.7 40.5 
Oct. ‘ 94.2 85.2 48.0 
Nov. * 96.4 90.3 55.0 
Dec, . 96.4 88.5 51.4 


'Based on capacity of 57,503,030 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1940; *capacity of 55,628,- 
060 net tons, Dec. 31, 1939; * capacity of 
56,222,790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capac- 
ity of 56,679.168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 





Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 
Jan. 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
Feb. 4,206,826 3,304,368 .2,307,405 
March 4,702,905 3,270,575 2,680,446 
April 4,340,555 3,139,043 2,301,965 
May 4,596,113 3,497,157 1,923,625 
June 4,551,040 3,813,092 2,373,753 
July 4,766,216 4,060,513 2,638,760 
Tot. 7 mo. 31,829,888 25,109,304 16,662,428 
‘Aug. .... 4,284,576 2,979,774 
Sept. Se 4,172,551 3,218,940 
Oct. care 4,437,725 4,062,670 
Nov. Ce 4,397,636 4,166,512 
Dee. . ceases 4,542,864 4,219,718 
Total... ......... 46,894,676 35,310,042 
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PIG IRON STATISTICS 


Points to 97.6% 


months this year was 150,141 tons, 
27.4 per cent greater than 117,884 
tons in the period last year. In the 
comparable period in 1939 daily av- 
erage was 70,647 tons; 122,950 for 
the seven months in 1937, and 134,- 
295 for the period through July in 
1929. 


Aggregate output in the seven 
months, 31,829,888 tons, was 26.8 per 
cent greater than in the correspond- 
ing period last year, nearly double 
16,662,428 tons in the first seven 
months of 1939. It compared with 
26,065,417 tons produced in the pe- 
riod in 1937 and was up 11.8 per 
cent from 28,470,453 tons in the sev- 
en months in 1929. 


Merchant Output 15% of Total 


Operating rate, 97.6 per cent, in- 
creased from 96.3 per cent in June 
and compared with 94.1 per cent in 
May and 91.8 per cent in April. In 
July, 1940, rate was 86.1 per cent, 
55.0 per cent in the month in 1939, 
and 82.9 per cent in July, 1937. 

Merchant iron produced in the 
month, 717,582 tons, was 15 per 
cent of the combined output, and 
compared with 14.9 per cent in June 





JULY IRON PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 
No. in blast —Total Tonnages 
last day of Non- 
July June Merchant merchant 
Alabama 16 17 115,375 174,545 
Illinois . ‘ 19 18 114,676 340,007 
Indiana a 19 19 39,724 504,584 
New York. 15 15 98,915 208,541 
Ohio ; 48 48 152,624 971,481 
Penna, ... 71 70 161,695* 1,362,062" 
Colorado 3 3) 
Michigan d 4 | 
Minnesota 2 2} 15,165* 189,538 
Tennessee 1 1 | 
Utah 1 1) 
Kentucky 2 2) 
Maryland 6 6 | 
Mass. . 1 1} 19, 408* 297,876 
Virginia 1 1 | 
West. Va 3 3] 
Total 212 211 717,582* 4,048,634* 
* Includes ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 

1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
Feb.. 150,244 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March 151,707 105,502 86,465 53,117 
April 144,685 104,635 76,732 51,819 
May 148,262 112,811 62,052 45,556 
June... 151,701 127,103 79,125 39,601 
July 153,749 130,984 85,121 43,827 
Aug. .... 186,588 96,122 64,081 
Sept. ....+ 189,085 107,298 62,835 
Oct. .... 148,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. .. .... 146,589 138,883 85,369 
Dec. .+.. 146,544 136,119 79,943 





Ave. 150,141 128,128 96,740 57,962 





and 13.4 per cent in July of 1940. 

Number of stacks in blast at the 
end of July, 212, was the highest to- 
tal for any month since July, 1929, 
when 217 were blowing. In June, 
211 were active; 206 in May; and 
191 in April, lowest this year. In 
July, 1940, stacks in blast totaled 
187; 129 in the month in 1939; 192 
in July of 1937. 

One merchant stack was blown out 
in the month, and none added. - In 
the steelworks or nonmerchant 
classification, one furnace was tak- 
en off and three blown in. Stacks 
blown out in the month: 

In Alabama: One Woodward, 
Woodward Iron Co. In Pennsyl- 
vania: Carrie No. 4, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. 

Stacks blown in: In Illinois: South 
Works Old No. 1, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania:, Beth- 
lehem A, Bethlehem Steel Co.; and 
Eliza No. 2, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Seventeen furnaces were out of 
blast July 31. Eleven, including 
six that have been inactive as long 
as 12 years, were recently reported 
in process of rehabilitation, and may 
be put into blast soon. These in- 
clude: Ensley No. 5, Tuscaloosa 
and Rockwood 1 and 2, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; One De- 
troit, National Steel Corp.; Du- 
quesne No 4, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; Granite City A and B, Kop- 
pers United Co.; Colonial, United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co.; and the 
two blown out last month. 

Furnaces long idle, none of which 
has yet been reported in active proc- 
ess of repair: Two Joliet and two 
Edgar Thomsan stacks, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.; Delaware, Phila- 
delphia Electric Corp.; and Cumber- 
land, Warner Iron Co. 


New Mine Named Mather 


@ A new iron ore mine developed 
by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. near 
Ishpeming, Mich., has been named 
the Mather in honor of William G. 
Mather, 84-vear-old chairman of the 
board of the company 

The mine is owned by Cleveland- 
Cliffs and Bethlehem Steel Co. It 
was named when visited by Mr. 
Mather, E. B. Greene, president of 
the Cleveland company, and a num- 
ber of other officers and directors. 


Reopening Old Mine 


@ The 75-year old Clifton iron ore 
mine in St. Lawrence county, New 
York, will be reopened by the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, with mining 
operations scheduled to start next 
June. The Clifton Ore Co. Inc. has 
been organized as a Hanna subsid- 
iary. An annual output of 300,000 
tons of high-grade magnetite lump 
and sinter ore, unusually low in 
phosphorus, is expected. 
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July Ingot Output 
Slightly Above June 


@ Production of steel ingots and 
castings in July totaled 6,821,682 
net tons, representing 95.6 per cent 
of capacity, according to figures by 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. This compares with 6,800,730 
tons, at 98.2 per cent of capacity 
in June. The July output suffered 
from the Fourth of July holiday and 
has been exceeded by January, 
March and May this year. Output in 
July, 1940, totaled 5,724,625 tons. 

Average weekly output in July was 
1,543,367 tons, compared with 1,585,- 
252 tons in June, this year, and 1,- 
295,164 tons in July, 1940. 


Seven months’ output this year to- 
taled 47,730,225 tons, compared with 
35,130,027 last year. 

The Institute has revised figures 
for January, April and May, giving 
effect to additional reports and added 
capacities. Effect of these revisions 
was small, total production for first 
half being changed from 40,911,886 
tons to 40,908,543 tons, and average 
weekly production from 1,581,441 
tons to 1,581,312. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Down 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week declined 42-point to 98 per cent be 
cause of necessity for open-hearth repairs. One district reported a higher 


rate, four made slight recessions and seven were unchanged. 


A year ago 


the rate was 90% per cent; two years ago it was 62 per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—With 75 open 
hearths active part of the week and 
76 the remainder the rate remained 





Steel Ingot Statistics 





Estimated Production—All Companies —————-— 


Calculated 
weekly Number 


-—Open Hearth— Bessemer——- ——-Electric—— ——Total——-__ produc- of 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all weeks 
Net of Net of of Net of companies in 


tons capacity tons’ capacity 


capacity tons capacity Net tons month 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1940 made 92.91% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 85.82% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1941 
Jan. .. 6,276,429 99.1 451,637 76.0 
Feb. .. 5,673,289 99.2 378,330 70.5 


Mar. .. 6,461,936 102.0 460,169 77.4 
1st quar 18,411,654 100.1 1,290,136 74.8 
Apr. .. 6,135,941 100.0 395,009 68.6 
May .. 6,365,172 100.55 444,361 74.8 
June . 6,103,767 99.5 458,242 79.6 
2nd atr 18,604,880 100.0 1,297,612 74.3 
1st half 37,016,534 100.1 2,587,748 74.5 


July .. 6,089,859 96.3 489,239 82.5 


200,019 = 91.0 
186,281 93.9 
209,536 
595,836 93.4 20,297,626 97.8 
225,999 106.2 
243,705 110.9 
238,721 112.2 
708,425 109.8 20,610,917 98. 
1,304,261 101.6 40,908,543 98.0 
242,584 110.6 


563,902 4.43 
559,475 4.00 
609,851 4.43 
578,353 12.86 


6, 928.085 96.9 8 
1, 
1, 
Ae 
1,575,046 4.29 
A 
By 
1, 


6,237,900 96.6 
95.4 7,131,641 99.7 


6,756,949 97. 
7,053,238 98. 
6,800,730 $8. 


592,153 4.43 





5,252 4.29 
584,237 13.01 
581,312 25.87 
6,821,682 95.6 1,543,367 4.42 





NNN 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1940 made 98.43% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 85.82% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1940 

Jan. .. 5,356,444 85.7 285,447 56.1 122,832 77.0 5,764,723 83.4 1,301,292 4.43 
Feb. .. 4,208,249 72.1 205,458 43,2 112,090 75.2 4,525,797 70.0 1,093,188 4.14 
Mar. .: 4,078,843 65.3 191,568 37.6 118,772 74.5 4,389,183 63.5 990,786 4.43 
1st quar 13,643,536 74.4 682,473 45.7 353,694 75.6 14,679,703 72.3 1,129,208 13.00 
Apr. .. 3,808,031 62.9 176,419 35.8 116,024 75.1 4,100,474 61.2 955,821 4.29 


May 4,583,771 73.4 
June . 5,222,120 86.3 305,115 61.9 


2nd qtr. 13,613,922 74.2 740,275 49.5 
Ist half 27,257,458 74.3 1,422,748 47.6 


July . 5,269,701 84.5 322,567 63.5 
Aug. .. 5,670,932 90.8 369,770 72.6 
Sept. . 5,535,198 91.7 365,289 74,2 


3rd qtr. 16,475,831 89.0 1,057,626 70.1 
9 mos. 43,733,289 79.2 2,480,374 55.1 


258,741 50.8 


~ 


Oct. .. 6,059,792 97.0 408,317 80.2 
Nov... 5,872,162 97.1 420,448 85.3 
Dec. .. 5,907,840 94.8 399,434 78.6 


4th qtr. 17,839,794 96.3 1,228,199 81.3 
Total.. 61,573,083 83.5 3,708,573 61.7 


125,270 78.5 
130,208 84.3 
371,502 79.3 14,725,699 72. 
725,196 77.4 29,405,402 7 


132,357 83.2 
145,681 91.3 
155,759 101.1 


433,797 91.7 17,967,254 87.7 
,158,993 82.2 47,372,656 77.5 


176,433 110.6 
176,497 114.2 
188,083 118.2 6,495,357 94.1 


541,013 114.3 19,609,006 95.6 
1,700,006 90.3 66,981,662 82.1 


4,967,782 71. 


1 121,395 4.43 
5,657,443 84. 


,318,751 4.29 
,131,875 13.01 
130,542 26.01 
295,164 4.42 
396,475 4.43 
415,011 4,28 
,368,412 13.13 
210,339 39.14 
499,897 4.43 
507,950 4.29 
469,538 4.42 
,492,314 13.14 
281,210 52.28 


5,724,625 83.0 
6,186,383 89.5 
6,056,246 90.6 


6,644,542 96.1 
6,469,107 96.6 


| 


The percentages of capacity for 1940 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,410,130 net tons 
open hearth, 114,956 net tons Bessemer and 36,011 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 
total 1,561,097 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1939 as follows: Open hearth 73,- 
721,592 net tons. Bessemer 6,009,920 net tons, electric 1,882,630 net tons. 

The percentages of capacity for 1941 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,430,102 net tons 
open hearth, 134,187 net tons Bessemer and 49,603 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 
total 1,613,892 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1940 as follows: Open hearth 


74,565,510 net tons, Bessemer 6,996,520 net tons, electric 2,586,320 net tons 


August 11, 1941 


at 98 per cent, which is expected 
to continue this week. 

Chicago—Down *%-point to 100% 
per cent, due to shifting equipment 
for repairs. 

Detroit—Return of open hearths 
to service increased production 2 
points to 89 per cent. 

St. Louis—Maintained 98 per cent, 
the level held since April. 

Cincinnati—Reduced 4% points to 
87 per cent. 

New England—Loss of 1 point to 
87 per cent. Two open hearths are 
down for repair. 

Central eastern seaboard — Un- 
changed at 95% per cent. 

Cleveland—Furnace repairs forced 
a reduction of 3% points to 92%. 

Pittsburgh—-Steady at 100 per 
cent for the third week. 

Wheeling—Held production at 93 
per cent for the third week. 

Buffalo—Continued at 90% per 
cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Steelworks 
production was at 90 per cent. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Aug.9 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh . 100 None 86 52 
Chicago 100.5 -05 96.5 56 
Eastern Pa. 95.5 None 89 43 
Youngstown 98 None 82 55 
Wheeling. 93 None 99 79 
Cleveland 925 —85 85 80 
Buffalo 90.5 None 88.5 60.5 
Birmingham 90 None 88 70 
New England 87 — 1 80 70 
Cincinnati 87 — 45 78 57 
St. Louis 98 None 62.5 54.5 
Detroit 89 + 2 93 64 
Average 98 —~ 05 90.5 62 

































































Steel for Sale in June 


tons, compared with 359,388 tons in 
May, as revised, a decline of 27,400 


100.4 per cent of capacity in June 
and 102.6 per cent for six months. 



















































































































































































6.5 Per Cent Below May tons, 7.6 per cent. Pct. Ex- 
June production was 1,283,725 1940 Output Exported ported 
@ Steel produced for sale in June tons greater than the 3,802,485 tons Sept..... 4,446,555 951,555 21.4 
totaled 5,036,210 net tons, 358,025 Oct...... 4,937,388 783,652 15.87 
tons or 6.5 per cent less than the re- eee pate sp cw: lca Na+ + See ag y= —— 
oni “ *s 7 cent. Details for the month are pre- Dec...... 4,909,448 713,802 14.5 
vised figure of 5,444235 tons in sented in the table below. ie 
May, according to the American Iron Production in six months this Year .... 48,584,860 7,683,858 15.8 
and Steel Institute. year aggregated 31,284,263 tons, 51.4 1941 
Exports in June were 327,357 per cent more than 20,657,771 tons oo tees epemeed yawned a! 
tons, 9915 tons more than the re- in the corresponding period in 1940. March... 5,411,319 491,519 9.07 
vised total of 317,442 tons in May, Production for sale, less shipments April ... 5,269,748 331,942 6.29 
a gain of 3.1 per cent. Shipments to members of the industry for fur- ‘*May.... 5,444,235 317,442 94 
. : : June.... 5,086,210 327,357 6.4 
to other members of the industry ther conversion, related to estimated 
for further conversion were 331,988 yield of 71.1 per cent of ingots, was * Revised. 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE June - 191 
Capacity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products = 
Propuction vor Satz—Ner Tons 
a ee Current Month Year to Date 
BA | 8 | Anmust Capecity Shipments Shipments 
58 a pata! t Per cent To members of viet ae To members of the 
capecity | Export | yeraton hus further pee caoucty | Export ——_| person sito hrther 
jucta finished 
Ingota, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc... 22.) 1] rxaxxuxxx Hef.) axe |.45,079)  LO0,e07 29929220 | aad 299 49). ame) 2 pL0Q 
Heavy structural shapes. £. 2 4,948,200 372,884 91.6 _ 2460 RXXKXXEK 2.203.149 89.7 ae 93,556, Sx2ckaezres 
Steel piling = soos - at. 3 422,000 265798 Ba ae 2,358 SExeces 177,255 O47 14,184 Pee ne SF: 
Plates -Sheared and Universal 19.4 |..6,108,590| _467,043.|" 92.2] 19,265 |" 2,194 | 2,715,602 | 05.7) 199,082 | 13,208. 
Skelp : i 5 REERRRXE Q 88,875 eS... 22,528 & 36 295 529, Que xxEX i 91,877 216,79! 
Rails —Standard (over 60 \bs.) 4 6 ~ 390. 39.000 BUR tt i. | a PF ZSQaegex x 933.3599 52.1 sf GL 355 xEXKrEQ.X zx 
Light (60 Ibe. and under) 6 Fit 302,800 __-- 1, 946 47,9 me 2,063 re22 2eEx 93,096 62,0 * 33, 244 Suzececzs 
All other (Incl. girder, guard, etc.) 2. | ae 102,000 asin 4,207 Se 2OO\|xxxxxxe 7,034 25,8 ame 1,258 2 oe RS & 
Splice bar and tie plates 1. 4 9 500,200 : 41,076 5Tal 1,330 ZA2ZReze 308 4558 60,2 9,663 22222 86 
Bare—Merchant 35.)10| xxxxaze |...495,780 | xxx |...24,650 56,922.| 3,102,002.) aa |....27%9%39.! 355,800. 
Concrete reinforcing— New billet... 16 ll EERRRQRQE _.125,889 x ax: 1), Zhe SERRE 716,230 rxx 411.5209 SARA 
Rerolling LZ.) 12] xxxuxxxe ‘ 19,388 £28 1,779 Ske eazeea 875259 2s 683 XXXXEKE 
Cold finished—Carbon 19.| 13 EERRRERE _..100, 600 sux a 1,510 eR E LE ® | 607, 682 xX 10,221, $e ke & © | 
Alloy —Hot rolled 16 14 EXENRURERRE 139,451 nxX 10,548 = 10,618 03 37h9 ee | 73,111 | 7) 2782 
Cold finished 16.)15| xxxxxxx 15,928. axKK 1,467 ceca eve 95.4782 nxX 11,335 laxxxxxe 
Hoops and baling bands. eer 6] exrxxuxxet .--bhy 722 rxX ‘ SUG | xxxxxxx 54,740 zrxx 2,255 |eagzzes 
_____ Tora Bars.......| 53.) 17 | 12,193,709 | ...908,758.1. 90.6] 54,867) 67,140.) 5,575,813.) 92.2) 492,598.) 432,62 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged). 36:1 ob 1... 127,870 .-L0, 505... 99.8 565 XXXKRKXX nid digoete 5727 3.021 | RXEXXXKRE 
Pipe and tube—B. W. 13.| 19 2,049,200 124,035 73.6) ...10,996|xxxxxxx].. 764733 - eT ane 62,529 |\xxxxxrxx 
L. W. B | 20]... 885,260) ....42,916.| 58.9) ..2,526|xxxnxxxx 240,220 ) 54.7 16,570.) ezxxzxzz 
Electric weld k | 21 |... 466,020.) 47,071.) 122.8 1,2h2) xxxxxxx |.......222,979..|. 96.4 12,412.) xxxxuxxx 
Seamless 15..| 22 |...3,003,840] 184,886 | 74.8) 24,862) xxxxxxx |..1,043,796. |. .70.0 105,812.)exxxxx1% 
Conduit 6 23 |}... 152,145 12,569 100.4 ; O55.) xxxxxxx ay 638,459 | Q.7 — 1,189 EEXRERREE 
Mechanical Tubing 12.| 24 ; 461,725 bil 37,527 98.3 2,525 | xxxxxxx 235,034 102.9 | sake 21,292 REERXXKEE 
Wire rods 19.}25| xxxxxzx |..117,626 | xxx |..11,851).19,727 795100 .| xxx, |......00,011.| 120,022 
d Wire— Drawn... 37 26 2,291,250 195,281 103,6 14,513 em 43999 1,109,259 96,8 795603 | = bd OD 
“ Nails and staples 19..| 27 1,120,610 65 5254 70,81... 7,234 KXXXEKX 411,907 26, ty © eee 37.3693 RXXXEKE 
Barbed and twisted 10. | 28 458,210 | 23,151.) 61.4 SehQo | xxxxxxx 142,471. |. 62.7 22,720) axxrxrxax 
Woven wire fence soem 15... 29 771,189 28,031 a OO.| aaxxxxx 168,761 yh | glle|xxxxxuxe 
Bale ties iii casialaats 10 | 90 110,980 8,553..|.93.7 mol eX 40,641 | 73.8] 90.) xxxnxxx 
All other wire products 5...) 31 24,230 593..|...297. = RXEKKXEKX 3,248 212.9 . Mew ee ee eS 
Fence posts , ms dds 32 136,195 6,569 58.6 5 ee2%68% 27 3.999 54,8} 524 | xxxxxxx 
Black plate Ll | ss |... Pakge20.|. de a00e. | leted |... dome | eT 205,059 |TI9.o) 2457 1 aS 
Tin plate—Hot rolled & 4 « . 352,700 25,670 91.9 2,241 ec hee se ye & 133,391 72.9. 9,273 REEXKEIE 
Cold reduced 10...) 35 3520,640 265,073 91.5 Q3,,07. | xexxxxxx 12,271,975 72.3 120,73) EKXENRXEE 
Sheets—Hot rolled Ph} 36 | axaxard |. 59%,200.| xxx | 20,648 15,505 .|.2cdd,970.| ax |.....250,206.| 212,419 
Galvanized 1 37 EEENRRERE 125 5279 KER) 9,761 FS 2-25-46 A. 230,777 XxX 62,935 RXEKEEEXE 
Cold rolled 16 38 EENRXNRKREXE 236.95 xx. 7,068 oe ey SF oe 96525641 xxx | 35,505 ZERLTEzZ 
All other : 14 39 RERQRKXE 66130 SR ; 2,102 Cees eS 406,981, Sza 11,426 KEXERRES 
____Torat sweets... | 27.| 40 |.13,19%,510 1,014,736.) 93.8! 39,579}... ..15,505.1.6,755,99°..|103.5.|....270,352.|.112,419.. 
| Strip —Hot rolled 23. | 41 | 3,200,350 | 174,802. | 66.4 | £445 21,151} .1,037,360.| 45.3) 0,152.) 13h 250 | 
Cold rolled : — 3h 42 1,385 »260 102,257 89.7 | ek OR ‘ REXRXRXXX ; €Ql, £27 87.5 as 930% | 3Rgxrrrs 
| Wheels (car, rolled steel) 2.| 4 422,825 | 20,934..|..60.2 | Al. xxxxxxx 127,078..|. GO.6. noc SLE EERE 
Axles k | 44 472,230 |. ...14,208 36.6)... 492 | xuxxxxx iby §I3 1) 36.7 | opudee L,o7k.| xxxxxxx 
Track spikes 11 | 4 327.5275. 25 TT 1 Se -250 KXXEKKX 90,071 i eo..| 1,666.) exxxxxx 
All other |b | 46 2k ,100 --s-: dag SR 96.4. ewe rere oF | 11,401.|..95.4 TQ.\xxuunxuxrxx 
Ls J Torat stem. provucts (8) [194 | a7] xxxxxx [Ds000,210.| xxx | S01, 391... dol, I00 | DlsQotseoa.| xxx |Rel0lgIOl.| bad dp nog. 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiegel 24 48 EEEERKKXIE ...019,,530 Pie BS yy ie 54 Ql... 24 238 ag LR 44ST fg 2805.19... wy l44 992 
Ingot moulds kh | 49] xxxxuxxx 61,395...) xxx meee TTD] aRRKKE 365,030. | xxx |. 2,92. | axxuxxure 
¢ Bare... 3.| 50 i LO RM, Pe” Ge. YES RR. a -*S 
g Pipe and tubes...... 3.1 6a |... 209,500 |. $735.1 65.0). SNS xxenaxs |... 32,456 59.8 L,2Ok | axuxuxe 
ay All other... 2..| 52 71,000} ..._.1,450.}..24.8)..... 438 a Ce Ee ee 8 ee ee 
TOTAL IRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 50 to 52) ll | 53 eek 599) ee +}! G9] SOT _... 962 (4s220..|.9529 £3092. |___ 22920 
Total Number of Companies Included - 151 The estimated average yield of products for sale from ingots produced by the companies included above is 
_ 11.1%, which applied to their total ingot capacity equals.27 546 5 900 net sons of finished rolled products. 
(a) Reported by Companies which in 1940 pro- Production for sale. less shipments to members of the industry for further consersion, related to the estimated yield 
duced 96.5% of that year's total output de on faltuee: 
of Finished Rolled Products. Current month 46,754,222 w. r.; —100.4 % 
Year to date 29,290, N.T.; 102. % 















































Britain Reorganizing Steel Industry; 


Concentrating Production Resources 


@ LONDON—(By Cable)—Reorgan- 
ization of the iron and steel industry 
in Great Britain now is under way. 
Included in the plan are makers of 
castings. 

Steelworks, equipment and labor 
will be concentrated on the most 
needed products, unessential works 
will be closed, and in some instances 
labor moved to areas where plants 
will be continued in operation. 


The proposed plan is to make 
Great Britain more self-sufficient. 
All requirements for raw steel now 
are said to be met “satisfactorily.” 


“Feelings of Uneasiness” 
Caused By Quiet Steel Demand 


Steel demand in Britain in June 
was “so quiet and orders so scarce 
as to rouse feelings of uneasiness,” 
states the editor of The British 
Steelmaker, London, in the July is- 
sue of that publication. British steel 
demand in June was the quietest 
since the war began. 

“How could we afford, at this 
crucial stage of the war, to have 
any of our steel plants or rolling 
mills working at less than capacity? 
What possible reason could justify 
any slackening of shipbuilding de- 


mand for steel when the Battle of 


the Atlantic was still raging, when 
every ship we possessed was re- 
quired to bring in the foodstuffs, the 
munitions and the oil to carry us 
on?” asked the editor, continuing: 

“Various unofficial explanations 
have been offered for this phenome- 
non, which has no precedent in the 
last war. From America, however, 
comes an explanation which would 
account, at least partially, for the 
lull in orders. 

“According to the American 
magazine STEEL, the British Iron 
& Steel Corp., in the course of 
their heavy buying of American 
steel last year, bought an extra 
amount for use in the event of 
British steel production failing to 
come up to schedule. It is claimed 
now, however, that, despite bombing 
raids, British production has ex- 
ceeded the schedules originally set 
around the middle of last year. Not 
only have the British buyers asked 
for a two-month suspension of steel 
shipments but they have made rela 
tively few American purchases this 
year. The stocks accumulated are 
apparently regarded as a sufficient 
safeguard against any interruption. 

“This explanation makes very 
satisfactory reading, but no doubt 





Final Step in Assembly of British Tank 
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@ Mounting the track is the last step in production of this heavy tank, manu- 
factured in England. The tread is extended and the tank driven onto it, after 


which the ends are fastened together to form an endless track. 
passed by the British censor 
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the British Iron & Steel Corp. will 
realize the advisability of keeping 


the steel reserve stocks intact in 
case the German bombers should 
prove to be more destructive in the 
future than they have in the past. 

“The coming winter, with its added 
dangers to shipping from tempests 
and enemy action, is bound to be 
weighing heavily in the minds of the 
officials in the Ministry of Supply 
charged with the responsibility of 
keeping the wheels of the steel in 
dustry turning, and they are doubt- 
less anxicus to hold as long as pos- 
sible the accumulated stocks of pig 
iron, steel ingots and semis. Rathe1 
than that the re-rolling industry 
should work short time, however, 
it appears to us that it would be 
better to operate rolling mills to ca- 
pacity and convert these semis into 
finished form. 


Worked on More Slender Reserves 


“A favorite and plausible ex- 
planation was that the huge stocks 
of American finished steel products, 
accumulated most wisely by the 
British Iron & Steel Corp. to safe- 
guard the consumers’ position in 
case a number of British steelworks 
should be bombed out of production, 
had given such a sense of security 
to consumers, that they were con 
tent to work on much more slendet 
stock reserves than usual. Assured 
that whatever might happen to 
their usual supplies, steel materials 
would be available in plenty, con- 
sumers were only ordering their im- 
mediate and urgent requirements, 
and literally working from hand to 
mouth. 

“Another explanation which 
gained currency was that the rigid 
refusal of licenses or authorizations 
for all but the most urgent and 
essential war work, and the con- 
sequent stoppage of all other steel 
construction, had effected a drastic 
curtailment in steel consumption. 
As part and parcel of this second 
explanation the refusal of all export 
licenses for steel represented a 
further negation of items in makers’ 
order-books. 

“Cited as, at least, an additional 
cause of the slackness in orders was 
the fact that stock merchants’ 
licensed tonnages had been dras- 
tically cut for the second quarter. 
Most merchants, it was said, had 
exhausted their meager quotas by 
the middle of the quarter, and were 
therefore obliged to defer ordering 
any more steel until the beginning 
of the third quarter. 

“A fourth explanation was based 
on the emphasis placed by the Iron 
and Steel Control on the need for 
conserving raw materials, the im 
port of which would of necessity be 
curtailed to permit the reservation 
of shipping space for the more essen- 
tial foodstuffs, American planes, 

(Please turn to Page 137) 























@ L. B. WORTHINGTON has been 
appointed manager of sales, bar, 
strip and semifinished materials di- 
vision, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds the late 
Thomas J. Bray Jr. Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s entire business career has been 
spent with Carnegie-Illinois. He be- 
gan at the South Chicago works as 
a sales apprentice in 1923, and after 
serving in various positions in the 
general sales department in Chi- 
cago, he subsequently was made as- 
sistant manager of sales at Chi- 
cago; manager of sales, St. Paul 
district; and assistant manager of 
sales at Detroit. 

* 


Henry L. Charlton has been ap- 
pointed vice president, Reynolds 
Metals Co., in charge of building 
and operating Longview, Wash., and 
Listerhill, Ala., plants, 

e 

John Heywood Smith, who joined 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadel- 
phia, in June, as assistant to the 
president, has been appointed man- 
ager of procurement, in charge of 
all purchases and storekeeping ac- 


tivities. He succeeds H. W. 
Schweizer. 

> 
day L. Hench, since 1922, vice 


president, Hillside Fluor Spar Mines, 
Chicago, has been elected president 
‘and treasurer, to succeed the late 
George H. Jones. Other officers in- 
clude R. J. Jarratt, vice president, 
and M. J. Lundberg, secretary. 

Mr. Hench has also been elected 
president and treasurer, Mid-West 





A. C. Meixner 














L. B. Worthington 


Forging & Mfg. Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding the late Mr. Jones, Officers 
of the Mid-West company are: Vice 
president, R. C. Hench; secretary 
and assistant treasurer, J. R. Wilson. 
+ 
Frank R. Burnett has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Associated with United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries many 
years, Mr. Burnett has been con- 
struction superintendent for Car- 
negie-Illinois since November, 1939. 
+ 
Park G. Forcier has been elected 
executive vice president and general 
manager, Carpenter Metal Products 
Co., Cleveland. Mr. Forcier joined 
the company two years ago as in- 
dustrial sales representative, and 
later was promoted to sales man- 
ager and general superintendent. 
a 
J. B. Walker has been named 
sales manager, transportation and 
generator division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to succeed the late Ralph 
O. Watson. He has been associated 
with Westinghouse since 1925 and 
was manager of the generator sec- 
tion in the transportation and gen- 
erator division since 1939. He has 
been succeeded in that post by 
A. C. Meixner, who has been identi- 
fied with the company since 1930. 
¢ 


Carl E. Cromer, associated with - 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., about 20 years, has been ap- 
pointed open-hearth superintendent, 





succeeding Maj. J. W. Mills, who 
will remain in an advisory capacity. 
Mr. Cromer has served successively 
as chief chemist, assistant metal- 
lurgist and assistant open-hearth su- 
perintendent. 

° 

George B. Ewing Jr. has joined 

the Houston, Tex., sales staff of 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

+ 

Sampson QO. Miller has been ap- 

pointed supervisor, engineering and 
research, electric cable works, Amer. 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., while Evald O. Wahlstrom 
has been named to succeed Mr. 
Miller as transmission engineer. 
Robert S. Horner, an electrical en- 
gineer in the electric cable works, 
has been made products engineer, 
and Walter T. Pierce, chief operat- 
ing and development engineer at 
the cable works, has become con- 
sulting electrical engineer. 

e 


Donald G. Millar, chairman of the 
board, Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., has been elected 
president to fill a vacancy created 
by resignation of Howard M. Hub- 
bard, effective Aug. 31. Mr. Hub- 
bard will become president, Elliott 
Co., Jeannette, Pa., maker of turbo- 
electric equipment, Oct. 1. 

e 


W. B. Marshall, heretofore assist- 
ant sales manager, Conveying and 
Engineering Products Division, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has been 
promoted to sales manager of that 
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division. He has been associated 
with the company since 1920. 

B. E. Sivyer, formerly San Fran- 
cisco branch manager, has_ been 
transferred to Milwaukee as assist- 
ant sales manager, Chain Belt and 
Transmission Division. He has been 
with Chain Belt ten years. 

S. Y. Warner, recently in the com- 
pany’s Los Angeles office, replaces 
Mr. Sivyer as manager at San Fran- 
cisco. 

¢ 

Edward M. Kimball has been ap- 
pointed New England representa- 
tive for McKenna Metals Co., La- 
trobe, Pa., with headquarters at 50 
Church street, New York. 


° 


E. F. Watts, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Binks Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has been elected a vice 
president. P. L. Griffin, until re- 
cently auditor, Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. Inc., Chicago, has 
been elected a director of Binks and 
will take charge of the industrial 
division of the company. 


First Half Malleable 
Castings Up 67.6% 


@ Sharp increase in production and 
shipments of malleable iron castings 
during first half this year is report- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census. A 
total of 415,938 net tons was pro- 
duced in the first six months this 
year, compared with 248,156 tons 
in the same period last year, a gain 
of 67.6 per cent. Shipments in first 
half this year were 410,350, com- 
pared with 255,215 tons in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Orders booked, less cancellations, 
totaled 486,481 tons, compared with 
218,425 tons. 


Disband Defense Group 


@ At a meeting of representatives 
of iron and st2el companies in New 
York last Friday it was decided to 
disband the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try Defense Committee which was 
named by the industry May 7. 


The action was taken as a result 
of the recent appointment by OPM 
of an advisory committee of 16 iron 
and steel executives. 


Townspeople Save Plant 


@ H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of locomotives, has 
taken an option on a defunct found- 
ry at Blairsville, Pa., which had been 
sold by its owners to a wrecking 
concern. 'Townspeople bought the 
plant from the wrecker, and rehabili- 
tated it as far as possible with vol- 
untary labor. Plans for operation 
of the plant are indefinite, according 
to the company, but action may be 
taken shortly. 
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Bonneville and Coulee, Plus Defense, 


Bring “Prosperity” to Northwest 


SEATTLE 


@® INDUSTRIAL developments in 
Washington and Oregon, stimulated 
by low-cost power, are keeping pace 
with the tempo of national defense. 
Activity in the two states, meas- 
ured by employment and produc- 
tion, has already equalled the peak 
of World War I and promises to 
far surpass it. 

Power output at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee on the Columbia riv- 
er now overshadows in importance 
the various irrigation projects 
which were the deciding factors 
when the improvements were pro- 
posed. Completion of these proj- 
ects has been timely, as they are 
serving industries that are essen- 
tial to national defense. 

Generating capacity at both 
dams is being increased as rapidly 
as possible. The two plants now 
produce a total of 208,400 _ kilo- 
watts of power, and this will be 
stepped up to 518,400 by Jan. 1, 
1942. 

In April, 1942, a third generating 
unit at Grand Coulee will be placed 
in service, raising the combined ca- 
pacity to 626,400 kilowatts. 

The government recently ordered 
three 108,000-kilowatt generators 





for Grand Coulee from Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on a bid of $2,- 
697,785. These will be installed by 
the fall of 1943. Ultimate capacity 
of the Bonneville-Grand Coulee 
system will be approximately 2,- 
500,000 kilowatts. 

To date the Bonneville Power 
Administration has negotiated con- 
tracts to sell Columbia river power 
to six industries important to de- 
fense, These are concerned main- 
ly with production of electro-met- 
allurgical and electro-chemical ma- 
terials, Following is a list of 
Bonneville power commitments to 
these industries: 


Bonneville Power Commitments 


Aluminum Co. of America has 
contracted for 182,500 kilowatts to 
use in its recently completed alu- 
minum reduction plant at Van- 
couver, Wash. Five units of this 
plant are producing more than 150,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum an.- 
nually. 

Reynolds Metals Co.’s plant, now 
under construction at Longview, 
Wash., has contracted for 60,000 
kilowatts. The first unit is sched- 
uled to begin production in August, 
using 20,000 kilowatts. Present 


@ Grand Coulee power is now on the Bonneville-Coulee line which is furnishing 

electricity to the Northwest, principally large electro-chemical and electro-metal- 

lurgical industries of primary importance to the national defense program. The 

Bureau of Reclamation supervised construction of this dam, on the Columbia 
river, Washington 
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M@ Importance to defense of the Bonneville-Grand Coulee power projects is 
graphically illustrated in this map of the Pacific Northwest showing location of 
the dams and generating stations, power lines completed and proposed and 


aluminum, magnesium and other plants. 


Vast quantities of electrical energy, 


available at moderate rates, are mainly responsible for concentration of facilities 
for production of aluminum. magnesium, carbides and other materials in this 
area. NEA photo 


plans call for completion of the 
three-unit plant by April, 1942. 
Production is designed for 60,000,- 
000 pounds annually. 

Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co.’s 
plant at Portland, Oreg., is in full 
operation using 2000 kilowatts in 
production of carbide, ferroman- 
ganese, ferrochrome and_ferrosil- 
icon, 

Electro Metallurgical Co., unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
New York, is erecting a plant near 
Portland, and plans to start op- 
erations in February, 1942, with 
initial delivery of 10,000 kilowatts, 
increasing to 13,000 kilowatts by 
next May. The plant will produce 
ferroalloys and alloying metals im- 
portant to steel manufacture, and 
calcium carbide, the raw material 
from which acetylene, acetone and 
other defense requirements § are 
made. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
of Washington, with a large plant 
at Tacoma, is constructing a_ so- 
dium chlorate factory at Portland 
and has contracted for 2000 kilo- 
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watts of Bonneville power, initial 
delivery before Jan. 1. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Co., Port- 
land, now using 2500 kilowatts in 
government shipbuilding contracts, 
has an agreement with Bonneville 
for delivery of 6000 to 10,000 kilo- 
watts, 

When in full operation, it is said 
these six plants will consume a to- 
tal of 265,000 kilowatts of Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee power. 

Government plans call for con- 
struction of four more defense in- 
dustries in the Pacific Northwest. 
These include: 

One near Bonneville dam to have 
capacity for producing 100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum annually, us- 
ing 97,000 kilowatts. 

Two at Spokane, Wash., one to 
produce 60,000,000 pounds of alu- 
minum a year using 65,000 kilo- 
watts, the second a plant to pro- 
duce 24,000,000 pounds of mag- 
nesium annually, using 35,000 kilo- 
watts; an aluminum plant at Ta- 
coma, Wash., with capacity for 30,- 


000,000 pounds, consuming 32,500 
kilowatts 

The Todd California Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., through its chemical en- 
gineering division, has. requested 
reservation of 40,000 kilowatts un- 
til Sept. 30, 1941, for a proposed 
magnesium plant to be erected in 
the Bonneville-Grand Coulee area, 
contingent on successful operation 
of a similar plant now nearing 
completion at Permanente, Calif. 
Administrator Paul J. Raver is 
considering reservation of 35,000 
kilowatts, upon approval of OPM. 

In view of increased aluminum 
and magnesium production in the 
Pacific Northwest, the Department 
of the Interior and Bonneville Pow. 
er Administration have initiated 
discussions with the object of es- 
tablishing in this region fabricat- 
ing plants to process these defense 
materials. This would eliminate 
the present practice of shipping 
pig metal to eastern mills to be proc- 
essed and shipped back to airplane 
factories and other industries on the 
Pacific coast. 


Proposed Plant Expansions 


While there has been consider- 
able talk regarding the _ possible 
location of new iron and steel mills 
in this area nothing has developed. 
Government officials have been the 
principal proponents of such 
plants. More conservative  senti- 
ment favors expansion of existing 
facilities. Prior to the _ present 
emergency rolling mill capacity in 
the Pacific Northwest has exceed- 
ed normal requirements. However, 
the combination of abundant low- 
cost hydroelectric power and tide- 
water shipping facilities on the Co- 
lumbia river has stimulated inter- 
est. 

Increased need for steel is re- 
flected in the proposal to expand 
the capacity of three _ Seattle 
plants. OPM has allocated $2,000,- 
000, to include an additional open- 
hearth furnace at the four now in 
operation at Bethlehem Steel’s Se- 
attle plant, and other facilities 
there; new foundry for Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., and expansion of 
heavy forging facilities at the 
plant of Isaacson [Iron Works. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc. 
is adding an electric furnace to its 
equipment. 

Following investigations in the 
state of Washington, the United 
States Bureau of Mines reports 
that the ability of local coals to 
yield suitable coke is an important 
factor in favor of new iron and 
steel plants here. Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
director of the bureau, says the 
coals found in this area would 
yield a sufficient quantity of coke 
for the purpose. Except for a high- 
er ash content, it is stated, this 
coke would be equal in quality to 
coke generally used in the East. 
Dr. Sayers further indicates that 
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locally-produced coke would be 
suitable for certain electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industries 
which might be attracted to the 
region. 

Experiments at Washington 
State College, Pullman, are report- 
ed to have developed a new proc- 
ess whereby magnesium of excep- 
tionally high purity may be pro- 
duced in commercial quantities ‘at 
10 cents a pound” from raw ma- 
terials found in abundance in this 
state. This is reported to be an 
“outstanding discovery,” and seems 
to presage the production of mag- 
nesium on a large scale. The elec- 
trothermic process perfected at the 
pilot plant at Pullman produces 
magnesium 99.07 per cent pure. 

As a result of experiments at 
Pullman, Manganese Products Inc. 
plans to establish in the near fu- 
ture a plant at Tacoma to process 
manganese silicate ores found in 
quantity on the Olympic Peninsula. 
Near Enumclaw, Wash., a _ large 
body of alunite ore has been dis- 
covered sufficient to supply the 
proposed plant for 15 years. 


Interchange Contracts In Effect 


To form an integrated system 
covering the Pacific Northwest, in- 
terchange contracts are in effect 
between the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and the municipal 
plants at Tacoma and Seattle in 
an interconnection circuit. The Ta- 
coma interchange contract extends 
for a 10-year period and provides 
for interchange of power on a re- 
payment-in-kind basis up to 50,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. The capacity 





of the Tacoma system at the time 


the agreement was signed was 
140,000 kilowatts. 
The Seattle City Light system 


signed a similar contract for mu- 
tual interchange up to 100,000,000 
kilowatt hours. Its capacity at the 
time was rated at 231,556 kilo- 
watts. 


The Seattle system is intercon- 
nected with the Puget Sound Pow- 
er & Light Co., although Bonne- 
ville has no direct connection with 
that system. Both the Tacoma 
and Seattle contracts contain 
clauses for emergency relief. 

The transmission network serv- 
ing the Puget Sound area consists 
of the Vancouver-Covington 230,- 
000-volt line, the Covington substa- 
tion, a 230,000-volt 11-mile line 
north from the latter point to Ren- 
ton for the Seattle interconnection 
and a 115,000-volt line 13 miles 
west to the Tacoma _ interconnec- 
tion. 

In addition to the above lines, 
the Covington-Grand Coulee 230,- 
000-volt line is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1942. It will complete 
the circuit connecting four of the 
area’s public power plants, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville. 

To serve the plant of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America at Van- 
couver, two 115,000-volt lines carry 
power into the Alcoa_ substation 
from the North Vancouver substa- 
tion. Two additional 115,000-volt 
lines are now under construction. 
Shipbuilding and airplane manu- 
facture have been major benefici- 
aries of the defense program. The 





@ Air view of Bonneville dam on the Columbia river near Portland, 
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Boeing Aircraft Co. in the last 18 
months has trebled its capacity at 
Seattle. OPM plans now include 
another factory for this firm to 
produce special types of planes for 
military purposes, Details are not 
available at this time. 

It is estimated that with con 
tracts in hand and work yet to be 
placed the steel shipbuilding plants 
in Washington and Oregon would 
be kept busy eight or ten years. 

Private plants here have taken 
a large amount of Navy construc- 


tion work. ‘Rebuilding the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and con- 
structing freighters for the Allies 


are taxing yard and ways capacity. 
New steel shipbuilding plants have 
been established at Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Portland. Others are 
contemplated. The emergency also 
has revived wooden shipbuilding. 
Such __ activities are _ reflected 
throughout the industrial fabric of 
the entire region. Many subcon- 
tracts for shipbuilding and federal 
projects of various kinds have been 


awarded to smaller plants, and 
“prosperity” is here again! 


Shenango Tin Mills To 
Operate at Capacity 


wm Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 
scheduled capacity operation at its 
Shenango tin plate plant, New 
Castle, Pa., Aug. 18, when ten ad 
ditional hot mills will be put in 
operation. This will be the first 
time all 40 hot mills at this plant 
have been in production since 1939 
The plant had been idle 18 months 
when 20 mills were started June 16, 
to meet increased demand for hot- 
rolled tin plate. Ten more units 
were started July 14. Total employ 
ment at the plant will be 3500 men, 
many recalled former employes. 


Molybdenum Steels To 
Be Subject of Lecture 


@ With industry facing a growing 
shortage of tungsten, the Office of 
Production Management has issued 
an urgent call to the country’s met- 
al technical societies to organize 
courses of instruction in the heat 
treatment of substitute molybde 
num-type “high speed” tool steels. 

The appeal was made simultane- 
ously with a recent OPM priorities 
order requiring everyone ordering 
conventional tungsten-type high 
speed steels to accept half their re- 
quirements in molybdenum steel. 

The first such lecture in the New 
Jersey district will be given at Es- 
sex House, Newark, Monday eve- 
ning, Aug. 18, by J. V. Emmons, 
metallurgist, Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co. Title of the lecture will be “The 
Current Types, Heat Treatment and 
Uses of Molybdenum High Speed 
Steels.” 
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New rating issued by Priorities Director Stettinius to assure 

flow of repair and maintenance parts to essential industries 

. » « OPM seeks increase in bessemer steel production to 

conserve scrap ... Construction of 78,000-ton plate mill at 

Sparrows Point recommended ... OPACS grants REA limit- 

ed allocations for aluminum, zinc, copper and steel to con- 
tinue electrification program 


WASHINGTON 
@ ASSURING steady flow of main- 
tenance and repair parts to essen- 
tial industries, E. R. Stettinius Jr., 
Director of Priorities, announced 
last Friday that a new maintenance 
and repairs rating plan is being 
made available at once to more than 
150,000 producers, manufacturers 
and agencies in nine _ industrial 
classifications. 

Additional industrial classifica- 
tions will be added to the list as 
rapidly as facilities permit. 

Those granted use of the plan will 
get an A-10 rating which they can 
apply to their orders for necessary 
repair and maintenance parts. In- 
dustrial classifications in which plan 
is being made immediately available 
are: 

1. Commercial air lines maintain- 
ing regular scheduled service. 

2. Explosives; plants engaged 
principally in manufacturing explo- 
Sives. 

3. Metallurgical plants engaged 
in the production of metals and al- 
loys. 

4. Mines; including ore dressing 
and processing plants and smelting 
facilities. 

5. Federal, state, county and 
municipal services—Protective serv- 
ices (fire and police); utilities, elec- 
trical energy, production and dis- 
tribution; gas production and dis- 
tribution (manufactured and _ nat- 
ural); water production and distribu- 
tion; sewer service; common car- 
rier passenger transportation by 
urban, suburban, and interurban 
electric railways, also by urban 
and suburban motor and electric 
coach. 

6 Public utilities (privately 
owned)—electrical energy (produc- 
tion and distribution); gas produc- 
tion and distribution (manufactured 
and natural); water production and 
distribution, and sewer service. 

7. Railroads. 

8. Coke converters. 

9. Common carrier passenger 
transportation by urban, suburban 
and interurban electric railways, 
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also by urban and suburban motor 
and electric coach (privately 
owned). 

A-10 rating is not automatically 
available to any producer, manu- 
facturer or agency in one or more 
of these classifications. Before any 
person may use the rating, he must 
apply for its use on special form, 
PD-67, which may be obtained by 
writing to Priorities Division, Main- 
tenance and Repairs Section, or by 
writing to any one of the Priorities 
Division’s field offices. 

Copies of application forms will 
be available in these offices this 
week. If an application is grant- 
ed, the approved firm or agency 
will receive an authenticated copy 
of the new order, P-22-A. Each pro- 
ducer or agency granted use of 
the rating must agree to its terms 
in writing, executing copy of order 
and filing it with Priorities Divi- 
sion before the rating can be ap- 
plied. 


Steel Valve Defense 
Industry Committee Named 


Appointment of nine members of 
a Steel Valve Defense Industry Ad- 
visory Committee was announced 
last week by the Bureau of Clear- 
ance of Defense Industry Advisory 
Committees, Office of Production 
Management. 

The committee is composed of 
manufacturers of cast steel valves, 
which are vital in the construction 
and equipment of naval and mer- 
chant ships. 

Carl M. Lynge, of the Division 
of Production, has been designated 
government presiding officer of the 
committee. Membership follows: 


W. B. Holton Jr., president, Walworth 
Co, Inc., New York. 

Ernest Cochran, sales manager, Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. 

J. P. Ferguson, sales manager, Read- 
ing-Pratt & Cady Co. Ine., Hartford, 
Conn. 

O. F. Gang, vice president, William 
Powell Co., New York. 

Bernard J. Lee Sr., vice president, Jen- 
kins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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W. H. Pape, manager of sales, valves 
and fitting division, Crane Co., Chicago. 

Charles W. Burrage, secretary, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. G. Swaney, general manager, Kero- 


test Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
W. F. Crawford, president, Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind., 


OPM Seeks Proposals for 
Air Conditioning Furnaces 


In line with the government’s 
policy to impzove present facilities 
in the interest of speed as supple- 
ments to building entirely new 
plants, OPM has sent out another 
set of telegrams to steelmakers, ask- 
ing them to submit proposals for 
air-conditioning blast furnaces; also 
for lists of blast furnaces which 
might be enlarged. 

Again it is requested that lists 
be made up of steels which could 
be produced from bessemer instead 
of open-hearth grades. The pro- 
gram ties in with the proposition of 
expanding pig iron capacity some 
6,500,000 tons yearly. 


Priorities Division Opens 
Three More Field Offices 


Three new field offices are being 
opened by the Priorities Division, 
Office of Production Management, 
in addition to 13 offices opened re- 
cently. 

The three will be in Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Kansas City. The latter 
is a branch of the St. Louis office 
and will be operated by Clifford H. 
Carr as assistant district manager. 

The Seattle district office will be 
in charge of William D. Shannon as 
district manager. 

The Los Angeles office will be 
operated by G. Howard Hutchins as 
district manager. 

Appointment of A. V. Bourque, 
Tulsa, Okla., as tank car consultant 
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was announced by Ralph Budd, 
transportation commissioner, Office 
for Emergency Management. 


Government May Sponsor 
List of Standard Steels 


A government-sponsored list of 
standard steels may be issued as a 
result of discussions by the Office 
of Production Management with 
steel producers and consumers, 

This is expected to clarify uncer- 
tainties arising from the fact that 
the government, suppliers and fab- 
ricators now are confronted with 
several sets of specifications, name- 
ly, the American Iron and Steel In- 
Stitute’s lists of significant steels; 
specifications formulated by the 
American Society of Automotive 
Engineers, American Society of 
Testing Materials, by the Army and 
Navy and other groups. 

The advisability of simplifying 
the matter with a list approved by 
the government was considered at a 
preliminary meeting in Washington 
last week. Another meeting at which 
it is hoped practically all industries 
participating in government work 
will be represented is to be held 
later. 

In the meantime, Donald Nelson, 
in charge of purchases, is working 
on the problem. 


Asks for Proposals on 
Expanding Bessemer Capacity 


The office of Production Manage- 
ment has asked steel companies to 
submit proposals for expanding ca- 
pacity to produce bessemer ingots. 

A first step toward increasing 
bessemer capacity was taken by the 
Office of Production Management 
July 23, when it recommended an 
initial expansion of 6,508,950 tons 
in annual pig iron capacity. This 
program included construction of 
two new bessemer converters, with 
an annual steel capacity of 600,000 
tons, at the Edgar Thomson works 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
at Braddock, Pa. Construction of 
the new facilities is to begin im- 
mediately. It is expected construc- 
tion of additional bessemer capacity 
will require 12 months, air condi- 
tioning of blast furnaces 6 to 12 
months, and enlargement of blast 
furnaces about 6 months. 


Recommends Construction of 
Plate Mill at Sparrows Point 


OPM has recommended construc- 
tion of a 78,0C0-ton high speed plate 
mill at the Sparrows Point plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., to cost an 
estimated $23,097,000. The recom- 
mendation was made at the request 
of Eugene G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem, as a partial solution of 
the critical plate situation. 

William S. Knudsen, director gen- 
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eral of OPM, stated the Sparrows 
Point project would supply addition- 
al plates several months earlier than 
any other proposals recently sub- 
mitted to OPM. 

The proposed construction _in- 
cludes, in addition to the 132-inch 
continuous plate mill, an open-hearth 
furnace with an annual capacity of 
180,000 tons. Steel to operate the 
mill would be obtained from this 
furnace and additional furnaces ex- 
isting at the plant, besides three 
other company financed open-hearth 
furnaces now being completed. 


REA Assured Limited Supplies for 
Continuing Elecirification Program 


Office of price administration and 
Civilian Supply last week took ac- 
tion to enable the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to continue iis 
construction program by granting 
it limited allocations for copper, 
steel, zinc and aluminum. Extension 
of rural electrification and continua- 
tion of the REA’s plans is considered 
by OPACS an essential contribution 
to the maintenance of public welfare 
and civilian morale. 

REA has proposed to wire 40),000 
farms in the next 18 months at the 
rate of approximately 22,00) farms 
per month. Allocation program will 
furnish sufficient material to enable 
REA to make up the existing five 
months’ lag and to proceed with 
plans at the reduced rate of 11,000 
farms a month. 

Allocation program, subject to 
certain stipulations, specifies that in 
each of the six months beginning 
with August, 1941, the following 
amounts of material shall be made 
available to REA: copper, 4500 net 
tons; steel, 3100 tons; zinc, 140 tons; 
and aluminum, 3.5 tons. 


OEM Establishes Ten 
Public Relations Bureaus 


At least ten regional offices have 
been set up as public relations bu- 
reaus under the Office of Emergency 
Management, Division of Informa- 
tion. Information on defense proj- 
ects is given through these offices 
by radio, press and speakers. In- 
dividuals who apply to the offices 
are “steered” to the proper chan- 
nels. In charge at Washington is 
Robert Horton, Social Security 
building, as director. 

Most of the men are former news- 
paper workers. They have titles of 
regional information officers except 
two who are known as regional in- 
formation consultants—Samuel Slot- 
ky, Cleveland, and Tams Bixby III, 


Dallas. Listed are: 
Dowsiley Clark, 1800 Rand Tower 
building, Minneapolis, for Montana, 


North Dakota, South Dakota and Minne- 
sota. 

Marvin Cox, Federal Reserve Bank 
building, Atlanta, for Florida, Georgia, 


Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi. 

W. J. Dougherty, Federal Reserve 
Bank building, Philadelphia, for Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey. 

Dudley Hovey, Federal Reserve Bank 
building, Boston, for New England. 

Dean Jennings, Federal Reserve Bank 
building, San Francisco, for Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, California and Utah 

Paul Jordan, 2105 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, for Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois 
and Indiana. 

Marvin McAlister, Federal Reserve 
Bank building, St. Louis, for Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Clifton Read, Federal Reserve Bank 
building, New York, for New York. 

L. L. Sisk, Federal Reserve Bank, Dal- 
las, for Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Tams Bixby III, Federal Reserve Bank 
building, Dallas, for territory as noted 
above, and assisting Mr. Sisk 


Samuel Slotky, Federal Reserve Bank 
building, Cleveland, for Ohio and Ken 
tucky. 


Cutting Tool Manufacturers 
Are Given A-I-a Rating 


E. R. Stettinius Jr., director of pri 
priorities, has issued a limited blank 
et preference rating to approximate- 
ly 100 cutting tool manufacturers, 
who may apply a rating of A-l-a 
to deliveries from their suppliers. 

Provisions are made so that sup- 
pliers may extend the rating to 
their own suppliers. 

The A-l-a preference rating, how- 
ever, is to be used by the manu- 
facturers only for the production 
of specified defense products. 
These defense products are defined 
as: 

“Drills of all types and _ sizes; 
reamers; countersinks; counter- 
bores; milling cutters of all sizes 
and types; hobs of all sizes and 
types; taps; high speed chasers for 
self-opening die heads; high-speed 
chasers for collapsing taps; ma- 
chine broaches; and cemented car- 
bide cutting tools of all types.” 

In addition, it is stipulated the 
rating may only be applied to de- 
liveries of certain specified mate- 
rials set forth in an exhibit A of 
the order. The materials to which 
the preference rating may be ap- 
plied are: 

High speed steel, carbon. tool 
steel and alloy steel bars, sheets, 
rods, shapes, forgings and castings; 
cutting tools, including cemented 
carbides; abrasives; measuring in- 
struments and gages; maintenance 
and shop supplies (restricted to 
items necessary for proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of manufac: 
turing equipment and facilities). 

The blanket preference rating is 
P-18. Use of the rating applied to 
future orders as well as to present 
orders, is designed to eliminate 
much paper work involved in mak- 
ing individual applications. The 
new order affects materials going 
into cutting tools. Another order 
issued on July 25, relates only to 
the distribution of these tools. 
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Jones & Lamson 12 x 81” Fay Automatic 
Lathe tooled to machine an aircraft cannon 
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N INETY years have passed since James Na- 
smyth, famous British engineer, arranged for a 
Vermont machine tool shop to equip the Enfield 
Armory for interchangeable manufacturing. 


Today Britain again needs weapons and needs 
them desperately, and the same Vermont ma- 
chine tool builders are gladly playing their part 
in the nation-wide effort to arm their friends 


in England. 


The original shop has long since disappeared. 
The name of the firm has changed more than 
once. Three generations of eager, active, highly 
trained men have followed each other to eter- 
nal peace, each leaving behind an improved, 
advanced, more precise, more rapid machine 


SONES & 


MACHINE COMPANY ~°- 











Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators 
--- Automatic Opening Threading 


Dies and Chasers 


Jones & Lamson 8 x 33” Fay Automatic Lathe 
tooled to machine an automatic rifle barrel 


That technique survives, but not even that 
survives unchanged, for the present generation 
of Jones & Lamson engineers is continuing to 
advance, refine and speed it up — with the same 
spirit and thoroughness displayed by its prede- 
cessors. 

Herein lie many of the reasons why it pays to 
put your production problems up to Jones & 
Lamson engineers. Are you equipping for de- 
fense work or planning to keep down costs in 
postwar competition — OR BOTH? Let Jones 
& Lamson help you. Inquiries from large plants 
or small receive careful, thorough study, and il- 
lustrated catalogs of Jones & Lamson equip- 
ment are available. 


LAMSON 


Springfield. 


Vermont. A. 
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58 Consumers’ Combined Net 
Income Increased 28 Per Cent 


@ COMBINED net income earned 
by 58 iron and steel consumers in 
the quarter ended June 30 totaled 
$55,507,932, compared with aggre- 
gate earnings for the same com- 
panies of $43,358,816 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. In- 
crease in combined net profits was 
28 per cent. None of the companies 
reported deficits in the quarter, 
against four that operated at a 
loss in the period in 1940. 

All but five of the fabricators re- 
ported individual earnings for the 
quarter were greater than in the 
quarter of 1940. Increases varied 
from a few to several hundred per 
cent, 

In the first half, the same com- 


panies’ total net profit was $103,- 
440,918, and compared with $82,- 
944,905 in the six months ended 
June 30, 1940, an increase of 24.7 
per cent. None reported a loss for 
the half in 1941, against two in the 
period last year. 

Individual profit in the first half 
was greater, for 54 companies, than 
in the corresponding period in 1940. 
Five reported lower net incomes. 


$789,159 Second Quarter 
Reported by Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports net profit in the quarter 
ended June 30 totaled $789,159 after 
depreciation, depletion, amortiza- 
tion, interest, state and federal in- 
come taxes under existing laws and 
reserve for anticipated increases un- 
der the proposed new federal law. 
This was equal to $1.12 per share on 
common after dividend require- 





Steel Consumers’ Reports Summarized 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York. 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago ; 

Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, II. 

Budd, E. G., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia , 

Byers, A. M., Co., Pittsburgh 5 ‘ 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. ; - . 

Central Foundry Co., New York 


» Checker Cab Mfg. Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. . 

Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, O. 

Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland .. ; 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., Los Angeles. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit er ; 

Federal Screw Works, Detroit 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland 

Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Gabriel Co., Cleveland oras.e : 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston ; 

Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit ; a ied 

Jackson, Byron, Co., Huntington Park, Calif. 

Johns-Manville Corp., New York 

Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

Lynch Corp., Anderson, Ind. : P 

Martin, Glenn L., Co., Baltimore 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit ere 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 

Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, O. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, Wis. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland : ‘ 

National Cash Register Co., Baltimore. . oh ai 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland 

New York Air Brake Co., New York.......... 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Columbus, Ind. 

North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif. 

Otis Elevator Co., New York ; a 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., Alli- 
ance, QO. ‘ ‘ . . Ses 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., New York.. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York . : ; ‘ ‘ 4 

Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; : ne ag Sage Foe 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
1. J aan 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co x Philadelphia 


+ Indicated; § before provision for excess profit 
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Second 1941 Second 1940 First 1941 First 1940 


Quarter Quarter Half Half 
$592,578 $ 644,075 $1,479,340T $1,266,636t 
1,088,193 405,565 2,067,719 1,666,525 

56,011+ 24,449t 90,314 53,186 
528, 763 645,340 1,850,063 1,474,905 
3,603,033 2,361,539 6,672,574t 4,295,419T 

211, 328t 144, 766+ 424,298 348,218 

957,466 644,419 1,840,972 965,351 

437,200 182,050 915,973 394,445 

336,951 59,820 327, 512t 125,127t 

204,635 150,462 404,143 369, 233 

116,679 53,151 174,053 40,677 

69, 254 286,844 202,933 177,590 

197,674 7,612 352,450 147,737 

475, 862 373,057 981,054 921,252 

512,002 336,069 939,103 742,363 

340,588 290,159 699,141 593,934 

198,114 88,440 390,620T 231, 476+ 

997,052 970,470t 1,979,764¢ 1,908,348} 

175,005 11,062* 305,518 69,626 

550,125 503,106 1,088, 707 829, 884 

123,609 22,386 181,865 53,861 ' 

180,114 125,785 323,899 249,194 

321,637 245,115 564,033 443,145 

47,971 18,170* 44,661 31,419* 
14,625,696+ 14,030,122+ 26,003,665 25,981,572 

195, 904+ 122,037+ 277,376 237,919 
1,243, 824+ 4,032*t 1,690,900 72,958 

788,724t 637,004 1,391,790 1,333,451 

164,107 128,368 330,625 277,646 

152,997 94,185 177,846 241,318 
1,457,213 1,110,319 3,018,801 1,888,013 

48,341 30,106* 99,551 53, 836* 

153,922 96,303 281,712 216,248 

1,088,850 2,128,820 2,950,640 4,291,490 
85,489 45,153 153,107 77,021 

550,153 316,112 1,104,278 603,921 

306, 886+ 113, 469+ 536,931 166,420 
2,606,589 901,939 3,734,246 1,307,878 

651,334 721,504 1,572,467 1,237,050 

828,618 618, 960 1,324,691 1,099,831 

473,529 148,132 943, 570+ 618, 757+ 

642,511 291,401§ 1,121,446 832,818 

283,118 165,017t 572,530 451,066 
2,114,899 1,846,979 3,900,745 2,367,638 

748,337 662,629 1,490,419 1,783,629 

564,622 365,049 1,188,703 758,371 
1,133,417 405, 806 1,313,877 957,309 

279,691 103,313 470,384 603,284 

81,644 15,645 138,053 37,779 
1,143, 3888 484,656 1,883,042 1,073,384 

249,829 103,512 563,101 261,612 

165,271 113,829 402,415 165,242 

102,316 71,817 53,233 36,669 
1,263,356 1,126,011 2,303,433¢ 2,136,920T 


1,906,018 1,356,860 4,011,380f 3,204,000 


5,941,137t 5,795,581f 11,568,400 9,837,012 


609,666 526,117 1,309,858 1,078,922 
434,692 210,858 956,994 424,880 


s tax; tt before federal income taxes; * loss. 





ments on the preferred stocks. 

It compared with net income of 
$176,399, equal to 59 cents per share 
on Pittsburgh’s 7 per cent class B 


preferred after dividend require- 
ments on the 5% per cent prior pre- 
ferred and the 5 per cent Class A 
preferred, in the period a year ago. 
In the quarter ended March 31, 
1941, net income was $889,700 or 
$1.32 per common share. 

For six months ended June 30, net 
income was $1,678,859 or $2.44 per 
share on common, against $379,407 
or $1.94 per share on the 7 per cent 
Class B in the half last year. 

Provision for federal taxes for the 
June quarter totaled $870,000; for 
the first half, $1,240,000. 


Wheeling Steel Corp.'s Net 
Income in First Half $4,689,196 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., reports consolidated net in- 
come in the quarter ended June 30, 
after depreciation, depletion, provi- 
sion for federal income taxes and 
other charges, was $2,708,187. This 
was equal, after dividend require- 
ments on the company’s $5 prior pre- 
ferred, to $3.96 per common share. 

In the corresponding quarter in 
1940, net income was $1,019,426 or 
95 cents per share on common after 
dividend requirements on the $5 
prior preferred and 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stocks then outstanding. Net 
profit in the first period this year 
was $1,981,009, equal to $2.64 per 
common share. 

For the first six months, net profit 
was $4,689,196 and was equal to $6.60 
a share on common, compared with 
$1,664,078 or $1.24 per common share 
in the period last year. 

Provision for federal income taxes 
for the quarter and six months end- 
ed June 30, the corporation report- 
ed, was approximately $180,000 and 
$790,000, respectively, greater than 
income tax liability as required by 
federal tax laws as of June 30. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.'s 
Second Quarter Net $4,765,997 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., reports net profit 
in the second quarter ended Tine 20 
was $4,765,997 after all charges, in- 
cluding federal taxes and a provi- 
sion of $685,500 for expected tax in- 
creases. 

Equal to $2.72 per share on com- 
mon stock after preferred dividend 
requirements, this compared with 
net income of $1,169,283 or 57 cents 
per share on common in the period 
in 1940. Earnings in first quarter, 
1941, totaled $4,576,197 or $2.61 per 
share on common. 

Net income in the first half was 
$9,342,194 or $5.33 per common 
share, against $2,423,212 or $1.20 
per share in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 
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MEETINGS 


Ceramic Society Will Discuss 
Methods of Bricklaying 


@ REFRACTORIES division of the 
American Ceramic Society will hold 
its autumn meeting at Granville, O., 
Sept. 5. At the technical session in 
Life Science building, Denison Uni- 
versity, 1:30 o’clock, L. B. Linde- 
muth, consulting engineer, New 
York, will speak on “Design, Con- 
struction and Operation of Open- 
Hearth Furnaces with Basic Roofs”; 
and Alex Morton, superintendent of 
construction Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Monessen, Pa., on “Bricklaying and 
Steel Plant Refractories.” 


Convention Calendar 


Aug. 25-29—National Association of 
Power Engineers, Ine, Fifty-ninth an- 
nual convention at Lord Baltimore ho- 
tel, Baltimore. Exhibit and power show 
at Fifth Regimental Armory. F. W. 
Raven, 176 W. Adams street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

Aug. 27-29—American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Pacific coast conven- 
tion, Canyon hotel, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. H. H. Henline, 33 W. 39th 
street, New York, is secretary. 

Sept. 1-6—National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. Nineteenth annual 
conference, Royal York hotel, Toronto, 
Canada. M. R. Webster, 100 E. Ohio 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 5—American Ceramic’ Society. 
Autumn meeting of Refractories Divi- 
sion at Life Science building, Denison 
University, Granville, O. Gilbert Soler, 
2525 N. High street, Columbus, O., is 
chairman. 

. Sept. 18-20—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute. Seventeenth annual meeting 
at Broadmoor hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. H. C.: Dazell, 2257 Builders 
building, Chicago, is executive secre- 
tary. 

Sept. 23-25—Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers. Annual conventicn and ex- 
position, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 
Brent Wiley, 1010 Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, is managing director. 

Sept. 25-26—Powdered Metallurgy Con- 
ference. Second annual meeting at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. John Wulff, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is secretary. 

Sept. 25-26—Society of Automobile En- 
gineers Inc. National tractor meeting, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. John 
A. C. Warner, 29 W. 39th street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 1-2—Farm Equipment Institute. 
Forty-eighth annual convention § at 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. R. A. 
Jones, 608 S. Dearborn strect, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 6-10—National Safety C:uncil. Thir- 
tieth annual meeting at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. W. H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, is managing director. 

Oct. 8-10—Peorcelain Enamel Institute, 
Ine. Sixth annual forum at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. C. S. Pearce, 
612 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
managing director. 

Oct. 14-17—American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. Annual convention 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. V. 
Gilmore Iden, 101 Park Place, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 16-18—American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. Semiannual meeting, Toronto, 
Canada. Ford R. Lamb, Room 428, 
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Bouievard Temple building, 2567 W. 
Grand boulevard, Detroit, is executive 
secretary. 

Oct. 19-24—American Welding Society. 
Annual meeting at Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel, Philadelphia. M. M. Kelly, 33 W. 
39th street, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-24—American Society for Metals. 
Annual meeting at Benjamin Franklin 
hotel, Philadelphia. W. H. Eisenman, 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 20-24—Wire Association. Annual 
meeting at Philadelphian hotel, Phila- 
delphia. R. E. Brown, Stamford Trust 
building, Stamford, Conn., is executive 
secretary. 

Oct. 20-22—American Gas Association. 
Annual meeting at Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. K. R. Boyes, 420 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 23-24—Society of Automobile En- 
gineers, Inc. National Fuels and Lu- 
bricants meeting at Mayo hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. John A. C. Warner, 29 W. 39th 
street, New York, is secretary. 


Farm Equipment Exports 


Down 13 Per Cent 


@ Totaling $8,309,217, United States 
exports of farm implements and 
machinery in May were 13 per cent 
below $9,555,833 in May, 1940, De- 
partment of Commerce reports. 
Shipments of tractors, parts and 
accessories were valued at $6,519,- 
451 in May, a decline of 9 per cent 
from the May, 1940, figure of $7,- 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CONSUMP- 
TION OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Gross Tons) 


Jan. 
through 
May May May 
Articles 1941 1940 1941 
Pig iron . : 317 
Sponge iron ; , 23 
Ferromanganese'! i 971 11 
Spiegeleisen , 9 5,877 1,681 
Ferrochrome?_ . : : 67 
Ferrosilicon® ... 926 769 1,214 
Other ferroalloys* ’ ; p 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. ; 3 ‘ 
Billets, solid or hollow ’ ; 55 
Concrete reinforce. bars... 2 ‘ 2 
Hollow bar, drill steel 27 31 155 
Bars, solid or hollow 12 82 120 
Iron slabs Syne ; , ' 
BO I Sy boars: 00a , 5 15 
2 ee : ‘ 91 
Boiler and other plate (in- 
cluding skelp) .. 1 2 7 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate . 1 15 18 
Die blocks or blanks, etc. 1 1 1 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin and 
terneplate ... 7 14 5 
Structural shapes ; 107 40 
Sashes and frames 20 ‘ 87 
Sheet piling ..... ‘ : ‘ 
Rails and track material 642 44 1,275 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings , ’ 
Malleabie iron pipe fittings 
Welded pipe . ’ ; : 
Other pipe .... 36 91 544 
Cotton ties ... . j ; 
Other hoops and bands ‘ 30 
Barbed wire , F , 
Round iron, steel wire 3 1 27 
Teleg., telephone wire : z , 
Flat wire, steel strips 149 60 1,270 
Wire rope and strand 7 50 78 
Other wire ..... : 1 1 
Nails, tacks, staples 1 2 12 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 2 20 16 
Horse and mule shoes ; ; ‘ 
Castings and forgings 29 16 138 
Tose... ; 1,875 8,549 6,991 
Iron and steel scrap . 8,788 33 10,420 


GRAND TOTAL 5,633 8,582 17,411 
1 Manganese content. 
2 Chrome content. ° 
* Silicon content. 
4 Alloy content. 


139,935. Shipments of wheel trac 
tors dropped to $2,405,123 com- 
pared with $3,131,052 in the month 
last year. 

Tillage implements were valued at 
$601,929, or 37 per cent below $958,- 
004. Plows dropped to $161,745 
from $351,732. 

Harvesting machinery was valued 
at $615,211, down from $784,864 in 
May, 1940. 


Iron, Steel Imports 
Show Further Reduction 


@ [ron and steel imports, excluding 
scrap, in May totaled 1875 gross 
tons, valued at $264,591, compared 
with 3192 tons, valued at $602,372, 
in April and with 8549 tons, valued 
at $1,026,425, in May, 1940, accord- 
ing to Metals and Minerals Divi 
sion, Department of Commerce. 

Cumulative imports for five 
months were only 6991 tons, valued 
at $1,373,910, against 34,107 tons, 
valued at $3,969,234, in the com- 
parable period last year. 

Ferrosilicon, 926 tons, all from 
Canada, rails and track material, 
642 tons, also from Canada, and 149 
tons of flat wire and steel strip 
made up most of the May receipts. 
Canada supplied 1628 tons, Sweden 
176 tons and the United Kingdom 
54 tons. 

Iron and steel scrap imports, 3758 
tons, valued at $42,798, were sharp- 
ly increased over 1094 tons, valued 
at $11,116, in April. Canada was 
the chief supplier, 2066 tons, fol- 
lowed by Cuba, 1197 tons, and the 
Netherlands West Indies, 400 tons. 


ORIGIN OF MAY IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Iron Manganese 
ore ore 
Brazil 10,700 7,158 
Canada 36,580 ; 
Mexico 221 64 
Cuba ; 11,300 12,671 
Chile e 120,800 140 
Netherlands Indies 286 
British Indies 14,164 
Soviet Russia 1,624 
Phillipine Is. 3, 767 
South Africa 1,668 
Gold Coast ; 7,930 
Total 179,601 52,472 
Sheets, 
skelp and Steel 
sawplate bars 
Canada 1 12 
Total 1 12 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tons 








1941 1940 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 698,853 423 583,521 8,274 
Feb. 600,240 796 671,301 6,740 
Mar. 567,227 6,273 663,980 5,096 
April 635,809 4,286 612,906 6,674 
May 472,734 5,633 783,964 7,759 
June ees as : 936,047 5,505 
July cums .... 1,034,938 3,542 
Wee ss tas a +. 1402075 2,105 
Sept. Pie «+ 1,421,082 2,598 
Oct. Kea ---- 2,105,510 3,966 
err ah 788,176 980 
Dec. stad og Oe. 805,158 4,064 
Tot. ~ ‘ 10,608,628 57,303 
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GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 








TYPE OF HOLES TO BE TAPPED 
If a blind hole, is there sufficient untapped space 
at the bottom for the accumulation of chips? 

Is a “Gun” tap that shoots the chips ahead being 
used? (In a blind hole tapped very nearly to the 
bottom and having no recess, the “Gun” tap is 
not recommended. ) 

Do conditions call for a two or three fluted tap? 


CLASS OF FIT REQUIRED 

If the tap produces an oversize hole, has the 
proper tap been selected for the class of fit desired? 
If proper tap is being used, is there any play in the 
work or tap holding spindles (provided rigid spindles 
are being used)? 

Do the work and tap line up accurately? 

Is the tap dull) 

TYPE OF MACHINE 
Is drive uneven because of 
slipping belts? 

Is machine powered prop- 
erly? 

Are tap and drilled hole in 
alignment? 

Is there undue wear on 
sliding parts? 

TAPPING SPEEDS 

Is the speed too slow? 


Is the speed too fast? 


TAPPING DIFFERENT 
MATERIALS 

Has the tap proper cutting face for the particular 
material being tapped? 

Is the tap of the proper design or type? 


“Maxi” Tap, for 
abrasive metals 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Dernorr PLANnt: 2102 West Fort St. 
Wanenouses in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


In Canada: Greenrretp Tae & Die Corp. 
or Canapa, Lrp., Gat, Ont. 





Tapping Trouble? 





Gy; is is one of a series of 


advertisements published by 
Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- CHAMFER 


poration to help users get 


greater production from their 
small tools in these critical an excessive number of 
times, through making use- 
ful facts more widely known 








If your taps are breaking, or not cutting 
smooth, proper size threads, it may not be 
the taps’ fault. Here are a few things to check 
to help you locate and correct tap trouble 


PROPER HOLE SIZES BEFORE TAPPING 
Is the drilled hole of the proper size? 

Is the drilled hole perfectly round? 

Is the axis of the hole parallel to the axis of the tap? 


LUBRICATION 

Has the proper lubricant been employed? 

Does the lubricant flood the tap sufficiently while 
engaged in the hole? 

Is there sufficient force behind the lubricant to 
wash away the chips? 

If applied with a brush has the lubricant a suffi- 
ciently heavy body to adhere to the tap? (A light 
lubricant will be thrown off the revolving tap before 


it enters the hole.) 
TAP HOLDING 


DEVICE 

Is worn or wrong type of 
holder being used? 

Is holder in alignment 
with drilled hole? 


Is the point diameter of 
tap correct for the size of 
hole being tapped? Does 
the tap enter the hole 


threads before taking 
hold, thereby losing the 
full benefit of the entire 
chamfered portion? 

Is the chamfer the correct 
length? 

Is the chamfer chipped or dull and in need of re- 
grinding? 

Is the chamfer relief too great or not sufficient? 


— 
ons | 
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TAPS - DIES- GAGES - TWIST DRILLS. REAMERS.- SCREW PLATES. PIPE TOOLS 
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Mirrors of MOTORDUM 


Large reserves of molybdenite appear to guarantee suffi- 
ciency of molybdenum for steel alloying. Chrysler, with 
Amola steels in wide use, holds fortunate spot in minimizing 
need for alloy steel substitutions. Dodge was once 18 per 
cent chrome-vanadium steel, all of which is now replaced 
by Amola ... Automobile builders thankful for ingenuity of 
engineers . . . Carbon dioxide smothers accidental fires in 
engine test cells 


@ FEW manufacturers using alloy 
steel in production of nondefense 
equipment find themselves in the 
fortunate position of Chrysler Corp. 
with its Amola steels. Only about 
eight years old, these steels supply 
what qualities of strength, hardness 
and toughness are needed in appli- 
cations where other alloy steels 
could be used but because of defense 
priorities either are not available 
now or at least in only limited 
amounts. 

Out near Denver, Colo., there is 
a deposit of billions of tons of 
molybdenite, molybdenum sulphide 
ore, running about 8 pounds of 
metallic molybdenum to the ton, 
which as yet has. been barely 
touched. Molybdenum this year is 
being consumed at a rate of about 
25,000,000 pounds annually and it is 
estimated that ore supplies are suffi- 
cient for 50 years, even assuming 
sharp increase in consumption. 

After mining, the ore is crushed, 
ground to 100 mesh, separated by 
flotation and the molybdenum 
sulphide roasted to drive off the 
sulphur. The resulting oxide then 
is converted to either ferromolyb- 
denum or to a calcium molybdate, 
or is left as oxide, for use in iron 
and steel alloying. 


Contain 0.25% Molybdenum 


Getting back to the Amola steels, 
they contain only 0.25 per cent 
molybdenum, and differ from the 
common carbon-molybdenum steels 
by virtue of a special open-hearth 
or electric furnace practice involv- 
ing a deoxidizing treatment which 
serves to reject carbides into discon- 
tinuous grain boundaries. This is 
productive of a “controlled ab- 
normality” in the steel as well as a 
controlled grain size, resulting in a 
product which is tough, deep harden- 
ing and with higher strength than 
carbon steel, capable of being pro- 
duced at considerably less cost than 
the more complex alloy steels. 

For several years, there was an 
aura of mystery about the Amola 
steels among metallurgists, but con- 
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tinued duplication of results in pro- 
duction steels has convinced many 
of them of the definite advantages 
of the steels. They are now melted 
under license by many of the lead- 
ing steel companies and in carbon 
contents from 0.20 to 0.70 per cent. 
There appears to be consistent uni- 
formity both from heat to heat and 
between different producers. 

The story of Amola—and it would 
be an interesting one if told in de- 
tail—is intimately connected with at 
least three men—the late C. Harold 
Wills, pioneer Dodge metallurgist, 
F. E. McCleary, now metallurgist 
with Chrysler Corp., and a former 
associate of Mr. Wills, and Fred 
Griffiths, one time head of Timken 
Steel & Tube Co., recently with 
Copperweld Steel Corp., and a well- 
known figure in steel production 
circles. Of the three, Mr. McCleary 
probably has accounted for most of 
the actual routine research and 
testing incident to the development 
of Amola. He is inclined to be rather 
close-mouthed about the entire de- 
velopment, but recently unburdened 
himself of some observations pub- 
lished in a number of newspapers, 
and no doubt designed by Chrysler 
publicists to explain the company’s 
peculiarly fortunate position with 
respect to high-strength steel for 
automobile use. 

Anyway, Mr. McCleary says, “The 
best of the early automobiles owed 
much of their toughness and long 
wearing qualities to the fact they 
were largely made of chrome- 
vanadium steel. It happened that I 
was chief metallurgist for Dodge 
Bros. when they were planning 
their first car. I can well remember 
in 1914 asking John Dodge whether 
he intended building the car to a 
price or whether he wanted the best 
materials to go into it. He almost 
threw me out of his office. 

“*You put the best there is in 
that car,’ he shouted, ‘Never you 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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mind the price—that’s my business.’ 

“So the first Dodge appeared with 
18 per cent of its total weight in 
chrome-vanadium steel—the great- 
est percentage of alloy steel that 
had been used in any car that had 
appeared on the market. 

“But chrome-vanadium had one 
serious drawback which gained in 
importance as competition lowered 
automobile prices and made it ab- 
solutely necessary to manufacture 
economically while maintaining 
quality—it was comparatively ex- 
pensive. 


Conducted 750 Trial Heats 


“Years later, in 1933 to be exact, 
Mr. Wills and I were discussing the 
metallurgical field. He was dissatis- 
fied because there was no available 
alternate for chrome-vanadium steel 
at a reasonable price. He thought 
such a steel could and should be de- 
veloped. Wills then went into ac- 
tion. Under his direction, 750 experi- 
mental heats were conducted and in 
early 1933 we had what we were 
looking for. We had an alloy that 
was as tough and long wearing and 
satisfactory over a long range of 
uses as chrome-vanadium, but 
which could be manufactured for 
$26 a ton less than vanadium steel. 

“Soon after this discovery we 
were confronted with the need of 
designing coil springs for Chrysler 
Corp. cars. Of course we had tested 
the new steel for performance of 
every type and we knew it would 
fill the bill, so we specified Amola 
steel for coil springs. The use in 
springs was a remarkable success. It 
performed five to one over any 
other. . . 

“We argued that if Amola was 
good for coil springs it must be good 
for flat springs so we introduced 
Amola into some of our flat springs. 
Later we made our axles of Amola. 
From axles we advanced to rear 
axle gears, proving the worth of 
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each step before it was taken. Then 
we introduced Amola into construc- 
tion of steering arms and pitman 
arms. In 1938 Amola was made the 
material for Dodge and Plymouth 
transmission gears and that move 
marked the complete supplanting of 
chrome-vanadium steel by the new 
product. 

“Amola steel already is playing 
an important part in defense manu- 
facturing. Among other things, ex- 
periments with armor plate, guns 
and various other ordnance articles 
are in progress.” 

First standard specification for 
molybdenum steel—not Amola—in 
an automobile plant was in 1920. 
Molybdenum alloy steels as such 
have been known since 1831, with 
the first commercial production 
coming in 1880. 


Short Layoffs This Year 
For Changeover Period 


Last week was the low ebb for 
motor car production in a full twelve 
months, all producers being either 
closed down for a quick model 
changeover or making just a feeble 
start on 1942 models. In another 
week, assemblies should be moving 
up to a fairly good level again. 

Motor companies have been mak- 
ing intense efforts to get deliveries 
of all needed materials for at least 
ten weeks of good production and 
there is reason to believe they have 
been fairly successful. In the case 
of certain parts, mostly small parts 
of standard types, shipments have 
been made on as much as six 
months’ requirements on the advice 
of suppliers who have been urging 
the automobile people to take every- 
thing they possibly could manufac- 
ture pending descent of an addi- 
tional defense load on such _ sup- 
pliers. 

Buick’s final 1941 car was tagged 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan. . 856,962 449,492 524,058 
Feb. . 817,520 422,225 509,326 
March . 889,499 440,232 533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 489,854 
May ..... 313,248 412,492 545,333 
June. 324,253 362,566 546,274 
6 mos. 2,055,748 2,539,440 3,148,694 
July 218,600 246,171 
Aug. ; 103,343 89,866 
Sept. 192,679 284,583 
Oct. . 824,689 514,374 
Nov. . 868,541 510,973 
Dec. 469,118 506,931 
Year .... 3,732,718 4,692,338 Warwbade 
Estimated by Ward’s Report 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
July 12 . 114,318 62,176 
July 19 .. 109,912 53,020 
July 26 .. 105,635 34,822 
Aug. 2 Y 62,146 17,373 
PR ER 5 63 sa ee es 41,795 12,635 


+Comparable week. 





No. 377,430 and it was appropriate- 
ly “launched” as it rolled off the 
final assembly line. On the occasion, 
H. H. Curtice, president and general 
manager of the division, took time 
out to remark that 1942 models will 
astonish many people with their 
room, comfort, roadability and styl- 
ing. 

“One thing for which America 
can be grateful,” he said, “is that 
there is no bottleneck in brains. 
There is no limitation on American 
ingenuity, no ceiling on resourceful- 
ness, fresh imagination or seasoned 
brainpower capable of great ac- 
complishment. 

“Automobile engineers have given 
ungrudgingly of their time, effort 
and inventiveness to further the de- 
fense program. They have recog- 
nized and fully accepted the neces- 








sity for conserving critical mate- 
rials, shifting acceptable machinery, 
transferring men of useable skills. 
Even with all of that, they still be- 
lieved that American’ enterprise 
could turn cut top-notch automobiles 
with what was left to work with.” 

Proof of this achievement will be 
available shortly, previews of most 
of the General Motors lines being 
scheduled for early in September, 
with some others coming along this 
month. 


Ford Now Testing Two 
Types of Air Engines 


Test cells No. 1 and No. 2 at the 
Ford Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
gine plant are occupied with the first 
completed P & W engine and the 
first Ford V-12 liquid cooled air- 
plane engine, respectively, which are 
being put through test paces. On 
one of the first days of testing the 
radial, it was opened up near full 
throttle and the exhaust flames 
were pouring out of the stub ex- 
haust manifolds into the swift air- 
stream blown past the engine to 
simulate flight conditions. Suddenly 
an oil line burst and the whole test 
stand was enveloped in a mass of 
blasting flame. An alert engineer re- 
leased valves admitting carbon di- 
oxide gas under pressure from two 
outlets, quickly smothering’ the 
flames and _ preventing damage 
either to the new engine or to the 
white porcelain enameled steel in- 
terior of the test cell. There are 18 
test cells at the plant, and 14 more 
are being built. 

Carbon dioxide systems have 
proved to be one of the most effec- 
tive methods of smothering fires in 
engine tests. Gas is stored *in liquid 
form in large tanks, the one at 
Ford holding 12,000 pounds. Ex- 
tinguishing the above fire consumed 
about 1000 pounds. Outlets are pro- 
vided with both manual and thermo- 
static releases. 


¢ 


@ Just ten months after first contracts 
were signed for 9000 Rolls-Royce air- 
craft engines, Packard Motor Car Co. 
Aug. 2 began production in its $62,000.- 
000 plant in Detroit. Officials of the 
British Air Commission, the OPM, the 
Army Air Forces, suppliers and other 
dignitaries, numbering nearly 500, 
gathered in the plant to hear an in- 
ternational broadcast celebrating the 
start of production on the 12-cylinder 
in-line power plant which generates in 
excess of 1100 horsepower. Here is a 
view in the cylinder block machining 
department, showing a few of the 3000 
machines which eventually will be re- 
quired to bring the plant to its ca- 
pacity of better than 800 engines a 
month 
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bright, smooth, accurate—special cold drawn steel 
sections save machining in countless applications 


for industrial development and defense. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
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@ Although still in his middle for- 
ties Lawrence Bell has been part and 
parcel of the nation’s growing air- 
craft industry for almost 30 years, 
during which period he climbed to 
the general managership of two of 
the country’s largest plane building 
companies, and in 1935 headed his 
own organization, dedicated to the 
task of lifting firepower into the 
skies. 

It was in 1912, when Glenn L. Mar- 
tin’s aircraft factory was located in 
an abandoned church in Los An- 
geles and the company name was 
listed under “amusements” in the 
telephone book, that Bell formally 
entered the industry. Behind him 
were several years of experience as 
a mechanic for his aviator brother, 
the late Grover E. Bell, and Lincoln 
Beachey, one of aviation’s im- 
mortals. He started as shop foreman 
and quickly climbed to the position 
of second in command under Martin. 


Has a Neat Backlog 


In 1928, Larry Bell left Martin to 
become associated with Major Reu- 
ben Fleet of Consolidated Aircraft 
Co. at Buffalo, and within a year 
was vice president and general man- 
ager of this organization. When 
Major Fleet got the itch to go to 
California, where the weather is 
always mild and where he would be 
near an ocean bay to launch his sea- 
planes, Bell discarded Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and stayed in Buffalo 
to form his own company. Proof 
that the parting of the ways was 
friendly is to be seen from the fact 
that Bell Aircraft’s first sizable 
order was for the construction of 
wings for Consolidated’s PBY fly- 
ing boats. 

The first ship to be built by Bell 
Aircraft was the Airacuda, with two 
Allison engines connected to pusher 
propellers by extension driveshafts. 
Two 37-millimeter cannon, operated 
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Bell Aircraft advances new conceptions of bringing firepower 

into skies, employment in two plants advancing to 16,000 

from 300 six years ago ... Pursuit ships assembled on moving 

line at Niagara Falls plant . .. Airplane design tied to 

strength, weight and streamlining, cost only incidental .. . 

Lofting speeds up fabrication . . . 10,000 man-hours of labor 
in Airacobra 


in power turrets with remote con- 
trol and aiming apparatus, made 
this ship the most formidable mili- 
tary aircraft built at the time. 

While the Airacuda was being 
built, Bell Aircraft was perfecting 
the design of another fighter, the 
Airacobra. Its design innovations 
included tricycle landing gear, the 
location of an 1150-horsepower Alli- 
son engine behind the pilot, the pro- 
peller being driven by a 10-foot 
driveshaft, and the installation of a 
37-millimeter cannon firing through 
a hollow propeller hub. Construction 
and testing of this model took time 
and it was not until the fall of 1939 
that first production orders were re- 
ceived. Today the company’s back- 
log is a neat $100,000,000. 

With a backlog of orders like 
this, the time appeared ripe for 
looking into the matter of mass pro- 
duction of planes. Bell two years 
ago was leasing 200,000 square feet 
in a building owned by American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary, and 
now has more than 800,000 square 
feet in the same building. In 1939 
employment was several hundred; 
now it is 9500 and still going up. 

Last fall it was considered. neces- 
sary to have more plant space, 
near an airport. Sixteen miles away 
was the Niagara Falls airport; so, 
with a facility contract from the 
government. to insure loans, Bell 
undertook a $1,200,000 building pro- 
gram which is now completed, and 
240,000 more square feet have been 
added to facilities, with eventual em- 
ployment running possibly to 3500 
in the Falls plant alone. 

Here at the new Falls plant may 
be seen one of the aviation in- 
dustry’s first conceptions of the 
constantly moving assembly line. 
Single chains set flush with the 
floor and running nearly the length 
of the plant carry fuselages for- 
ward through various assembly 
groups until at the end the fin- 


ished plane is wheeled out through 
doors and onto the airport for test- 
ing. True the assembly chain 
moves only 13/16-inch per minute, 
but the principle is there. 

Parts and subassemblies are fed 
crosswise to the main lines from 
both sides, there being four main 
assembly lines now in place, with 
provision for two more. 

(Editor’s Note: Last week the 
Defense Plant Corp., Washington, 
authorized an $8,456,175 project to 
increase the Bell factory from 240,- 
000 square feet to more than 950,- 
000. The amount includes $2,859,- 
251 for machinery and equipment.) 


Why Mass Output Is Difficult 


Whenever the term mass produc- 
tion is mentioned to aircraft manu- 
facturers, they shudder a little in- 
wardly, because they realize that 
mass production to most people is 
synonymous with hundreds of shiny 
new automobiles rolling down a 
conveyor line as swarms of work- 
men build up a bare chassis into a 
finished car in a matter of minutes. 
To a large section of the public 
there does not appear any reason 
why you cannot substitute airplane 
fuselages for automobile chassis 
and thus have mass output of 
planes. 

However, such things just cannot 
be. It took the auto industry about 
35 years to attain its present mass 
production output. Each year de- 
signs are standardized for the en- 
suing 12 months. And, say what you 
will about designs, engines, bodies 
or whatnot, the auto industry is tied 
up primarily with the factor of cost, 
other things being incidental. Not 
only that, but the auto builders rea- 
sonably can expect continued busi- 
ness for years ahead. 

In airplane manufacturing, an in- 
dustry still in its early years, there 
are three far more important fac- 
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tors—strength, weight and stream- 
lining. Designs are changing con- 
tinually from month to month and 
there is no way to get around this, 
for in a war, military equipment 
must keep up with that of the 
enemy. Adding several machine guns 
or a cannon to plane armament, or 
installing armor plate here and 
there, or changing gasoline tanks 
from metal to self-sealing bullet- 
proof construction sometimes 
throws plane design completely out 
of balance and often necessitates 
starting all over again in the engi- 
neering department. 


Special Techniques Aid 
Mass Output of Planes 
It is a rather remarkable com- 


mentary on the airplane industry’s 
accomplishments to say that it has 


gone a long way toward mass pro- 


duction in spite of unending design 
changes. To do this calls for a 
rather complete integration of en- 
gineering and production talent, as 
well as the perfection of new tools 
and equipment which will accom- 
modate sudden changes in design 
without too seriously interfering 
with the smooth flow of materials 
and parts to assembly stations; and 
after all, that is what mass produc- 
tion is—the perfect co-ordination of 
materials and parts production so 
that the right parts arrive at the 
right place at the right time and 
in the right quantity. 

Bell Aircraft has been fortunate 
in its approach to mass production 
by virtue of having developed 
special methods, techniques and 
equipment which facilitate’ this 
type of manufacture. First might be 


mentioned the technique of lofting 
as applied to the initial translation 
of blueprints into actual parts. Loft- 
ing has nothing to do with lofts, 
but is a term carried over from the 
shipbuilding industry where full- 
scale drawings of ship elements 
were laid out in lofts preparatory 
to assembling some of the basic sec- 
tions of keel, hull, ete. 

Introduced some years ago to the 
aircraft industry, the technique was 
brought to Bell by a protege of the 
man who first conceived lofting for 
airplanes, and it has now been de- 
veloped to a fine degree. Essentially 
what it involves is the preparation 
of master sheet steel templates for 
practically every part of wing, fuse- 
lage and tail construction going into 
the plane. On these flat steel tem- 
plates are spotted all holes and cut- 
away sections which must be in- 
corporated in the final parts going 
into the plane. They are so calcu- 
lated that even if a piece must be 
bent to a certain contour before as- 
sembly the holes will be spotted so 
accurately that when pieces are 
fitted together, they will match per- 
fectly and rivets can be driven home 
with ease. 

Master templates prepared in the 
lofting department are used to make 
duplicate shop templates, and the 
latter are used in the actual shap- 
ing and drilling of the aluminum 
parts. The shop template usually 
goes to a device known as a panto- 
graph router-driller, a duplicating 
device by which the outline and 
holes in a template are duplicated 
in a stack of sheets bolted to a table, 
through the pantograph arrange- 
ment. 

Templates also are prepared for 





@ Though it moves only 13/l6-inch per minute, this assembly line in the 
new Niagara Falls plant of Bell Aircraft represents one of the first applications 
of mass production to aircraft 
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cross sectional contours of plaster 
patterns in which forming dies are 
cast. These likewise are made in 
the lofting section of the engineer- 
ing department. The importance of 
lofting can be appreciated from the 
fact that over 50 men on the Bell 
engineering staff of 350 devote all 
their time to the technique. To 
prove its value, the instance may be 
cited of a complete airplane being 
assembled in the Bell shops without 
the use of a single jig or fixture, 
simply because all rivet holes and 
other locating holes were spotted so 
accurately by the lofting method. 
In normal production, some 220 jigs 
and 430 fixtures are required. 

It should be pointed out that holes 
spotted by the lofting and panto- 
graph method are not of the final 
size necessary to admit rivets. Final 
drilling of holes, together with 
countersinking or dimpling for flush- 
type heads, are done after the sheet 
nas been formed to its ultimate 
shape; however the guide holes 
spotted by lofting give perfect loca- 
tion of the final drilled holes. 

All outside rivets, that is, rivets 
on exposed surfaces of the plane are 
of the flush type, with 105-degree 
angle heads, to eliminate wind re- 
sistance. Thin sheets of dural are 
dimpled to accommodate rivet 
heads; thicker sheets are counter- 
sunk. There are 54,000 rivets in the 
Bell Airacobra and 9000 parts in 
the ship’s construction. 


Aluminum and Steel Are 
Combined in Airacobra 


Some details of the construction 
of the Airacobra may be of interest. 
The structural core of the ship com- 
prises two longitudinal main beams 
built up and riveted of aluminum 
alloy strips and angles. These beams 
extend from the propeller back 
through the nose and under the 
pilot’s compartment and finally un- 
der the 12-cylinder Allison engine 
which is placed amidships just back 
of the pilot. To the rear of the en- 
gine is an oval monocoque fuselage 
assembly carrying the tail surfaces. 
The main section of the fuselage is 
built around the two main beams, 
the outer covering below the beams 
being so-called stressed-skin con- 
struction of riveted duralumin, while 
that above the beam is practically 
all removable cowling of alclad 
sheet, held in place with a special 
type of flush-mounted cam-lock 
fastener, of which there are over 
1000 per plane. 

Transverse beams of pressed steel 
provide the wing “carry-through” 
for the two detachable outer wing 
panels. The wings themselves are 
of multiple-spar construction, spars 
being aluminum alloy extrusions. 
Internal ribs and bulkheads are 
stamped aluminum alloy. The skin 

(Please turn to Page 96) 
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War Department’s National Defense 


Awards Total $286,453,873 in Week 


@ DEFENSE contracts reported last 
week by the War Department to- 
taled $286,453,873. Ordnance De- 
partment awards were most nu- 
merous, but Quartermaster Corps 
and Corps of Engineers’ purchases 
were also heavy. Contracts show 
continued emphasis is being placed 
upon improvement and extension of 
airports throughout the nation. 
Housing and recreational facilities at 
army cantonments are also being 
expanded. Orders reported included: 


Barnes, James I., Construction Co., Day- 
ton, O., two temporary air corps stor- 
age warehouses with necessary utilities 
at Fairfield air depot, Patterson field, 
Ohio, estimated to cost $835,220. 

Cage Bros. and F. M. Reeves & Sons Inc., 
Austin, Tex., primary construction on 
a twin engine and bombardier training 
school at Midland, Tex., at estimated 
cost of $2,800,000. 

Federal Cartridge Corp., Minneapolis, 
$86,058,331 for Twin Cities ordnance 
plant’ at St. Paul. Contract includes 
designing, constructing, equipping and 
operating the plant, and provides for 
training of the personnel. Machinery 
and equipment are estimated to cost 
$11,985,000. 

Kershow, C, G., Construction Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., construction of Chemical 
Warfare Service arsenal at Huntsville, 
Ala., including 11 manufacturing 
plants, four chemical loading plants, 
one depot, one plant storage building, 
laboratories, shops, offices, one hos- 
pital, fire and guard installations, utili- 
ties and all necessary appurtenances. 
Total estimated cost is $29,000,000. 
Whitman, Requardt & Smith, Balti- 
more, have the _  architect-engineers’ 
contract. 

Messer, Frank, & Sons Inc., Cincinnati, 
construction of a temporary equipment 
warehouse, aircraft supply warehouse 
and armament laboratory at Wright 
field, Dayton, O., at estimated cost of 
$908,100. 

Rock City Construction Co. and T. M. 
Strider & Co., both of Nashville, Tenn., 
$5,204,968 for a barrage balloon train- 
ing center at Paris, Tenn., including 
408 buildings, roads and necessary 
utilities. R. H. Hunt Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is furnishing  architectural- 
engineering services. 

United States Rubber Co., New York, 
$86,058,331 prime contract for man- 
agement, operation and construction of 
an ordnance plant at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Subcontracts for construction work to 
be awarded later. Approximately $57,- 
500,000 is to be used in the first year’s 
operation, and provides for production 
of ball, tracer and armor-piercing am- 
munition, 

War Supplies Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., four let- 
ter contracts totaling $16,346,840 and 
including advanced trainers with spare 
parts and technical data, British-type 
link trainers for instrument flying and 
landing, primary trainers with spare 
parts. 

Willys Overland Co., Toledo, O., $13,411,- 
864.40 for \-ton reconnaissance trucks. 

Ordnance Department Awards 

Accurate Tool Co., Newark, N. J.. 
punches, supports, holders and screws, 
$18,584.50. 

Adirondack Foundries & Steel  Inc., 
Watervliet, N. Y., _ steel castings, 
$2874.90. 

Aetna Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O., pilot chassis, $11,686. 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, bearings, 
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parts for tanks, $24,976.35. 

Aircraft Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., shells, 
$730,800. 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Ajax Park, 
Trenton, N. J., furnaces, $10,232.50. 

All Tool Co., Hillside, N. J., supports, 
punch guide holders and punch guides, 
$4800. 

Allegheny Forging Co., Pittsburgh, 
forged steel, steel discs, axles and rims, 
$5417. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
gasoline operated tractors and services 
to install trail-builders, $84,050. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
hard, seamless bands, shell bands, Alu- 
minum bronze, brass, rod, $13,485.08. 

American Can Co., New York, cans, 
$4267.30. 

American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, 
Shovels, single bit chopping axes, 
$14,100, 

American Instrument Co., Silver Spring, 
Md., camera oscillograph, $2800. 

American Machine & Metals Inc., East 
Moline, Ill., hydraulic testing machine, 
$4465. 

American Spring & Wire Specialty Co., 
Chicago, springs, $3569.06. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
steel nails, $4060.50. 

Anchor Coupling Co. Inec., Waukegan, 
Ill., hose assembly, $3950. 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 

wrenches, $4035.25. 

Arter Grinding Machine Co., Worcester. 
Mass., grinders, $4525. 

Athey Truss Wheel Co., Chicago, trailers, 
$131,300.60. 

Auto-Ordnance Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 
machine guns and parts, $12,030.19. 
Autovent Fan & Blower Co., Chicago, ex- 
haust and ventilating systems, $2380. 
Axelson Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, engine 

lathes, $6598.30. 

Backes, N., & Sons Ine., Wallingford, 
Conn., aircraft signals, $237,136.36. 
Bailey Products Corp., Union City, Ind., 

housings for shells, $125,860. 

Barber-Colman Co., Machine & Small 
Tools Division, Rockford, IIl., milling 
machines, $6224.70. 

Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
assemblies, tachometer head and parts 
for tanks, $2736. 

Barker Tool Die & Gauge Co., Detroit, 
gages, $7472. 

Barnes, W. F., & John, Co., Rockford, 
Ill., boring, drilling and counter-boring 
machines, $22,346. 

Barwood & Co., Philadelphia, parallels, 
blocks, irons, wire, tools, $4151.90. 
Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., 

bearings, $13,404.85. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Machine 
Division, Elmira, N. Y., shell assem- 
blies, $405,000; Eclipse Aviation Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia Division, Philadel- 
phia, starters, $2760; Eclipse Aviation 
assemblies and_ shields, $6693.90; 
Marine Division, Brooklyn, N. Y., trans- 
mitters, $2062.50; Scintilla Magneto 
Division, Sidney, N. Y., pullers and 
tools, parts for tanks, $16,578.35. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
nickel steel, $3510. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa., steel castings, $93,836. 

Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., grinders, $7374. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., New York, parts for 
machines and crankshafts, trimming 
press, $59,323. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, 
Pa., wrenches, $9270.83. 

Breeze Corp. Inc., Newark, N. J., mani- 
folds, engine radio shield assembly, 
parts for tanks and engine starters, 
$125,957.50. 

Bridgeport Brass & Copper Co., Bridge- 


Chicago, 





port, Conn., brass discs, $59,920.96. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
cartridge cases, $2750. 

Brown-Lipe Gear Co., General Drop Forge 
Division, Buffalo, forgings, $2064.40. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., grinding and milling machines, 
turning blades, gages, hand screw ma- 

chines, $103,430.18. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich., miscellaneous chests, $2832. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
pilot carriage and recoil mechanism, 
$135,000. 

Budd, E. G., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Shells, $1,507,872. 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, nuts, caps, hub 
assemblies, automobile wheels, studs, 
brake assemblies, $25,456.94. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, forge shop 
work machine, $3075. 

Carlson, C. O., Inc., New York, chrome 
nickel and stainless steel, $12,543.43. 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., tool 

steel, $8865. 

Cedar Rapids Engineering Co. of Dela- 
ware, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, cylinder 
boring machines, $3744. 

Chambersburg Engineering Co., Cnham- 
bersburg, Pa., hammers, $67,280. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., cartridge cases, $1,484,625. 

Chase Metal Works Plant, Waterville, 
Conn., brass rods, seamless bands, 
$126,571.77. 

Chemurgic Corp., Richmond, Va., primers, 
$48,585. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
fuzes, $573,844.60. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., ammunition boxes, $768,750. 

Christy Park Works, McKeesport, Pa., 
projectiles, $14,625. 

Cleveland Container Co., Cleveland, am- 
munition carriers, $633,500. 

Cleveland Cutter & Reamer Co., Cleve- 
land, reamers and counterbores, tools, 
$10,935. 

Comtor Co., Waltham, Mass., inspection 
gages, $2607.78. 

Conmar Products Corp., Newark, N. J., 
gages, $11,669. 

Consolidated Steel Warehouse Co., Phila- 
delphia, bar steel, $9791. 

Continental Machines Inc., Minneapolis. 
band saw and file cutting-off machine, 
$2210. 

Continental Motors Corp., Aircraft En- 
gine Division, Muskegon, Mich., repair 
cylinder and head assemblies, parts for 
tanks, gages, cones, pins, couplings, 
throwers, nuts, valves, rocker assem- 
blies, $77,603.70. 

Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., bomb bodies, $41,900. 

Conveyor Engineering & Supplies Corp.. 
Clifton, N. J., conveyors, $2886. 

Crane Co., Philadelphia, pipes, $5807.84. 
Crescent Electric Supply Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, pressure water coolers, $2230. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, nickel steel bars, drill rods, 

$12,688.55. 

Cunningham, James, Son & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., carriage assemblies, $124,- 
087.20. 

Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass., carriage bolts, nuts, and 
screws, $2614.47. 

Davenport Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
collets, grinders, lathes, milling and 
drilling machines and shapers, $1650. 

Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., steel, $5805.60. 

Du Mont, Allen B., Laboratories Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., oscillograph, $2500. 
Duro Metal Products Co., Chicago, 

wrenches and sockets, $8036.22. 

Dutton-Lainson Co., Hastings, Nebr., oil 
guns, $6310. 

Edgemcor Iron Works Inc., Bdagemoor, 
Del., shells, $7,031,000. 

Edgewater Steel Co., Verona, Pa., alloy 
steel forgings, $17,364.40. 

Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Cleveland, 
fuzes, $1,438,500. 

Essex Specialty Co., Berkeley Heights, 
N. J., aircraft signals, $237,137.85. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, machines, 


Chicago, 
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tovis, broaches, grinders, $11,368.80. 

Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., Detroit, 
thread grinders, $33,459. 

Faultless Caster Corp., Evansville, Ind., 
fuzes, $552,500. 

Federal Products Corp., Providence, R. I., 
gages, $4200. 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, gages, $29,- 
281. 

Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., 
gear burnishing machines, $5314. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
dies, $2150. 

Foote-Burt Co., 
$12,729. 

Ft. Pitt Bedding Co., Pittsburgh, metal- 
lic belt links, $720,000. 

Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
drilling machine, $8494. 

Gaertner Scientific Corp., Chicago, micro- 
scopes, $6250. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 


Cleveland, machines, 


amplifier with photo electric tube 
equipment, control system, welding 
electrodes, automatic ccmpensators, 
$70,675.36. 


General Industries Inc., Elyria, O., fuzes, 
$925,000. 


General Motors Corp., Cadillac Motor 


Division, Detroit, engines, $32,200; 
Chevrolet Motor Division, Detroit, 
spare parts for trucks, $64,600.85; 


Delco Brake Division, Dayton, O., meta! 
paris, boosters, shells, $2,214,260.40. 

General Motors Sales Corp., Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, Harrison, N. J., bearings, 
$6622.08; New Departure Division, Bris- 
tol, Conn., bearings, $1652.75. 

General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., shells, $28,650. 

Gibbs, Thomas B., & Co., Delavan, Wis.. 
power generator, $3500. 

Gibson, G. M., Co., Bellevue, Iowa, chests, 
$17,450. 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass., water jackets, $523,792.12. 


Gisholt Machine Co., Newark, N. J., 


lathes, $37,020. 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., ma- 
chines, $28,070.41. 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleve- 
land, cartridge cases, $1,137,500. 

Gold Seal Electric Supply Co., Buffalo, 
transformers, $3271.50. 

Grapho' Products Ince., 
Shells, $947,200. 

Graybar Electric Co., New York, am- 
meters, voltmeters and other electrical 
equipment, $3811.29. 

Grayson Heat Control Ltd., Lynwood, 
Calif., fuzes, $130,000. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $53,420.98. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Chicago, 
parts for tanks, engines, $4,273,573.10. 

Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia, pipe parts 
and plumbing supplies, $2879.84. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago, recoil mech- 
anisms, equilibrators, tools, $2,005,000. 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., taps, $2523. 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 
screws, funnels, wrenches, screw- 
drivers, turnbuckles, $9723.80. 

Harding Machine Screw Co., East Liberty, 
O., primers, $86,338. 

Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, N. Y., lathes, 
$2713.75. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
grinding machines, $23,907.40. 

Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J., hammers, 


Indianapolis, 


$2464. 

Hesse Machine & Mfg. Co., Boston, gages, 
$18,627,50. 

Hoover Co., North Canton, O., fuzes, $1,- 
086,400. 


Illinois Tool Co., Chicago, gears, $2763. 

Index Machine & Tool Co., Jackson, 
Mich., milling machines, $9344. 

Indianapolis Drop Forging Co., Indian- 
apolis, shot, $1,800,500. 

International Business Machines Corp., 
New York, fuzes, machines, $197,420. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
adapter boosters, tractors, $135,844.54 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., 

rifle clips, $483,898. 
Interstate Plumbing Supply Co., Albany. 
N. Y., steel and wrought iron pipes, 
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$2105.90. 

Jackson, Byron, Co., Los Angeles, recoil 
mechanisms, $1,395,000. 

Jahn, C. R., Co., Chicago, trailers, 38952 

J.C. H. Automatic Machine Works, Phila- 
delphia, die tools, $2868. 

Johnson Claflin Corp., Marlboro, Mass., 
gages, $6217.85. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., turret lathes, comparator, grind- 
ing machines, $93,978. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh, steel, $74,310.99. 

Jones, R. A., & Co., Covington, Ky., de- 
tonator loading machine, $15,000. 

Joslyn Co., Baltimore, underground cable 
racks, $3501.70. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 
N. Y., milling machines, $43,156. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York, fire 
extinguishers, $11,630.64. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., International Flare- 
Signal Division, Tipp City, O., aircraft 
Signals, $1,422,824.16. 

Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton, N. J., cart- 
ridge cases, $595,720. 

Landau, A., Co., Philadelphia, 
$2592. 

Landis reo. -Co. 
grinders, $13,197.60. 

La Salle Steel Co., Hammond, Ind., cold 
drawn steel, $156,600. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin 
cinnati, lathes, $227,225. 

Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, fur- 
nace and accessory equipment, $3766. 
Leidy Electric Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., 
cable and wire, $3989.88. 
Liberty Tool & Die Corp., 

N. Y., dies, $16,800. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $8750. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, fur- 
naces, $5263. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York, nitro 
gen valves, $3800. 

Long Reach Machine Works, Houston, 
lathes, $420,480. 

Maclane Hardware Co., New York, oilers 
$3249. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
tools, $3850. 

Majestic Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, grind- 
ing machines, $11,557.50. 

Marburg Bros. Inc., New York, borers 
and grinders, $23,650.50. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., fuzes, $219,700. 
Marsh, J. P., Corp., Chicago, 

$2504.25. 

Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, III. 
grinders, $73,228. 

McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., bear- 
ings, $10,239.32. 

McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, parts 
for tanks, $1033.02. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, 
steel billets, $2415.62. 

Midwestern Tool Co., Chicag»>, gages, 
$9279.60. 

Miller Co., Meriden, Conn., lighting fix 
tures, $4929.57. 

Minster Machine Co., Minster, O., 
$4954. 

Modern Bond Corp., Wilmington, Del 
chronographs, universal receiver, $3640 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia 
gages, $62,286.70. 

Moore Special Tool Co. Ine., Bridgeport, 
Conn., precision jig grinder, $8397.50 

Morris Wheeler & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
floor plate, $3648.80. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
primer heads for percussion primers, 
$19,519.25. 

Mullins Mfg. Co., Warren, O., 
cases, $2,311,944. 

Multi-Products Tool Co., Newark, N. J.., 
fixtures, shanks, spreaders, sliders, 
punches, etc., $2000. 

Murphy, A. F., Die & Machine Co., Bos- 
ton, slides, $11,460.36. 

National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J., 
boosters, $362,880. 
National Stamping Co., 
belt links, $1,628,625. 
National Wire & Cable Co., Pittsburgh, 

wire and conduit, $10,153.70. 

Nicholson File Co., Anderson, Ind., files, 


tools, 


Waynesboro, Pa., 


Rochester, 


gages, 


Philadelphia, 


press, 


cartridge 


Detroit, metallic 


$5019.78. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., mod- 
ernization chambering machine, gages, 
micrometers, blocks, lathes, drilling 
machines, rotary tables, taps, ma 
chines, $119,771.14. 

Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 
cartridge cases, $1,935,200. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 

wheels, $3761.74. 

Nun Mfg. Co., Evanston, II1l., shells, $192, 
387.50. 

Ohio Brass Co., 
$340,000. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, sheets, $2236.61 

Parent Metal Products Co., Philadelphis 
work benches, metal partitions, doors 
and tables, $4529.25. 

Fhosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Phila 
delphia, bronze, $3516.34. 

Pick Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis., bars, 
fastening blocks, braces, cross-pieces, 
rails, track assemblies, target rods 
target discs, $49,807.50. 

Porter, H. K., Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, nar 
row-gage locomotive, $5125. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington 
Mich., gages, $61,877.20. 

Precision Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, am 
munition testing equipment, gages 
$12,950. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co., New York, ma 
chines, $23,783.25. 

Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich., 
$4500. 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Co. Inc., Indian 
apolis, storage batteries, $6366. 

Pringle Electrical Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
power panels, $2600. 

Quality Aluminum Casting Co., Wauke 
sha, Wis., aluminum castings, $4283.20 

Quality Tool & Die Co., Indianapolis 
gages, $21,554.80. 

Rahaim Machine & Tool Co., 
Mass., gages, $2387.50. 

Rainear, C. J., & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
pipes and fittings, $3006.33. 

Rapp, W. B., Machine Co., Philadelphia 
lathes, shaper, grinder and  arbo! 
presses, $6945. 

Rehberger, Arthur, & Son inc., 
N. J., buggies, $3010. 

Remington Arms Co. Inc., Findlay, O., 
skeet outfits, $10,713. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, armor 
plate, cold-drawn steel, $5,485,640. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Baltimore, brass 
dises, $199,903.20. 

teynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., 
aluminum powder, $2150. 

Rivett Lathe & Grinder Inc., Brighton, 
Boston, Mass., grinder, $3969.75. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, 
Pa., metal parts, boosters, $112,077. 

Rock Island Metal Foundry, Rock Is 
land, Ill., castings, $9690. 

Rockford Machine Tcol Co., 
Ill., shapers, $11,226.60. 

2oessler Machine Co., Elkins Park, Pa., 
tools, $7296. 

tyerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago, 
steel, $3486.91. 

Sager Spuck Supply Co. Ine., Albany 
N. Y., wrenches, $3328.50. 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., fuzes 
$2,319,660. 

Schwitzer-Cummins Co., 
cartridge cases, $526,320. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., cart- 
ridge cases, boosters, primers, fuzes, 
$7,558,839.80. 

Secullin Steel Co., St. 
riel, $1,485,000. 

Seamless Products Co. Inc., New York, 
miscellaneous cans, $38,250. 

Servel Inc., Evansville,. Ind., cartridge 
cases, $561,600. 

Seymcur Mfg. Co., 
bronze, $2456.64. 

Sheet Metal Products Inc., Newark, N. J., 
elevator hoppers, $15,648. 

Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., gaging and 
weighing machines, gages, $117,116.76 

Shipley, W. E., Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
grinding machines, $37,719. 

Sieg Co., Davenport, Iowa, wrenches and 
adapters, $50,050. 
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saw blades, $2093.04. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., cable and reels, $6140. 


S K F Industries Inc., Philadelphia, bear- 
ings, $11,910.54. 

Smith, A. O., Corp., Milwaukee, bomb 
bodies, $4500 

Smith, H. A., Machinery Co., 
N. J., lathes, $43,122.60. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis., 
sockets and wrenches, $5925. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind., lathes, $2531.20. 

Southern States Equipment Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., boosters, $561,370. 

Specialty Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
testing equipment, $4764. 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., gages, $5806.18. 

Standard-Knapp Corp., New York, carton 
packing machine, $3310. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., parts for cabinet, tools, benches, 
bar rack, shelving, steel nuts, screws, 
tool stands, lockers, $28,381.42. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., rifle 
clips, $487,986. 

Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, steel 
castings, $57,360.75. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, 
Ind., air compressor, $48,544.90. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
parts for hand tools, gages, grinders, 
$33,272.90. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago, jacks, 
$16,500. 

Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., 
Lynn, Mass., parts for welding ma- 
chine, $3167.50. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
Division, Oshkosh, Wis., bearings for 
chests, etc., $7125.72. 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J., 
parts for tanks, $3160.50. 

Tools & Gages Inc., Cleveland, gages, 
$17,432. 

Topping Bros., New York, bases, jacks, 
bar levers, chains and sky hooks, $27,- 
390. 

Tri-Metal Products Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., bronze castings, $6361.20. 

Triad Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
pins, staking pins, holders, punches, 
cutters, clamps, $13,072.50. 

True Alloys Ince., Detroit, castings. 
$2050. 

Tungsten Electric Corp., Union City, 
N. J., carbide tipped turning tools and 
carbide blanks, $22,500. 

Uchtorff Co., Davenport, Iowa, mortar 
hangers and ammunition hangers, 
$9830.40. 

Ulmer, J. C., Co., Cleveland, inspection 
gages, $6232. 

Ulmer, Theodore, Co. Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., grinding machines, $7494. 

United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, 
Pa., pressure gages, $9151. 

U. S. Metals Refining Co., Carteret, N. J., 
solder, $3975. 

Vandyck Churchill Co., Springfield, Mass., 
milling machine, $6909. 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia, punches, 
$14,400. 

Vickers Inc., Waterbury Tool Division, 
Waterbury, Conn., gears, $267,684. 

Vinco Gage Co., Detroit, gages, $3667.10. 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, gages, $3046.80. 

Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
cast iron molds, $5694. 

Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 
tools, $21,224.50. 

Walker Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, Racine, 
Wis., automobile hoists, $5400. 

Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
Wis., armatures, brake bands, magnet 
assemblies and springs, $5471.40. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, lathes, 
$6713.50. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., pipe, $4535.78. 

Waterbury-Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., machines, $5445. 

Webster, Warren & Co., Camden, N. J., 
boosters, $320,000. 

Weldon Tool Co,, Cleveland, end milling 
cutters, tools, $3932.96. 


Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., Cleve- 
land, castings, $5533.50. 
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Whitman 
$4739.64. 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $20,214. 

Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O 
Shells, $480,000. 

Wilson-Brown Co., Rockford, IIl., drilling 
machines, $6972. 

Wood, John, Mfg. Co. Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich., springs, rods, stems, boxes, etc., 
$51,111.72. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass., air compressors, $3876. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., manifold, exhaust assemblies, 
tools, timing discs, $78,459.89. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Steel, $59,147.65. 

Wylam Metal Products Inc., Philadel- 
phia, stacking trays, $2520. 

Zeh & Hahnemann Co., Newark, N. J., 
tapering press, $7600. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
steel castings, $2431.07. 

Zuhr, Henry, Inc., New York, fatigue 

testing machine, $2135. 


& Barnes, Detroit, drills, 


” 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Adams Motor Co., Mobile, Ala., pick-up 
trucks, $11,240. 

Alteneder, Theo., & Sons, Philadelphia, 
scales, straightedges and _ triangles, 
$7595.50. 

American Screw Co., Providence, R. L., 
screws, $12,615.65. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
nails, fence, gates, $176,341.65. 

American Type Founders Sale Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., lithographic presses, 
$12,998. 

Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co., 
Easton, Mass., shovels, $40,112.50. 

Aqua Systems Inc., New York, gasoline 
fueling system, Gunter field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., $69,928. 

Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago, pipe 
and fittings, $9197.75 

Bakker & Robinson, San Bernardino, 
Calif., hangars, Victorville, Calif., 
$242,740. 

Barnes, James I., Construction Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif., 14 warehouse units and 
appurtenant facilities, McClellan field, 
Sacramento, Calif., $782,000. 

Barnes Mfg: Co., Mansfield, O., pumping 
sets, $54,750. 

Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corp., Los An- 
geles, central steam plant, Ogden air 
depot, Ogden, Utah, $199,200. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
structural steel, Biloxi airport, Missis- 
sippi, $235,500. 

Brown, Arthur & Bro., New York, scales, 
$2941. 

Bruning, Charles, Inc., New York, steel 
sectional cases, $4086. ° 

Brunson, E. A., Construction Co., St. 
Louis, incinerator, Jefferson barracks, 
St. Louis, $22,772. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., Evansville, Ind., 
scraper and push bumper, $3782.40. 
Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
drill presses, aircraft assembly plant, 

Kansas City, Kans., $8664.10. 

Caldwell Foundry & Machinery Co. Inc., 
Pascagoula, Miss., cast steel pump 
shell and impeller, $3285. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
presses, compressors, sprocket pullers, 
graders, tractors, diesel engine, $91,- 
242.24. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Houston, 
Tex., elevated steel water tank and 
appurtenant facilities, flying cadet re- 
ception center, Kelly Field, Texas, 
$51,540; Greenville, Pa., Division, steel 
water tank, $35,040. 

Clow, James B., & Sons, National Cast 
Iron Pipe Division, Kansas City, Mo., 
cast iron water pipe, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, $5035. 

Clyde Iron Works Inc., Duluth, Minn., 
furnishing steam hoisting engine, 
$1960. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., dishwashers, $11,960.75. 
Darby Products of Steel Plate Corp., 
Kansas City, Kans., construction and 
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erection of elevated water tanks and 
appurtenant facilities, Mesa military 
airport, Higley, Ariz., $59,434. 

DeVan Motor Co., Mobile, Ala., station 
wagons. $4950. 

Dicke Tool Co. Inc., Downers Grove, IIl., 
wire, $4312.50. 

Dohrmann Hotel Supply Co., San Fran- 
cisco, puree mixers, $9970.88. 

Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit, automobiles, 
$6552. 

Flour City Ornamental Iron Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., trestles, hoists and 
chests, $80,940. 

Froelich, S., Co. Inc., New York, nail- 
heads, $8330. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
locomotive, $36,800. 

Graham, James, Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
ranges, $11,683.62. 

Gurley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. Y., engineers’ 
dumpy level, $71,232. 

Haslam, John H., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
radio repair and signal corps ware- 
house, Hill field, Ogden, Utah, $168,102. 

Layne & Bowler Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
pumping sets, $4824.90. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York, flood 
lights, $2054. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., steel 
tapes, $9897. 

McClung-Logan Equipment Co. Inc., 
Baltimore, tractor equipped with bull- 
dozer, Edgewood arsenal, Maryland, 
$3915.50. 

McGowin Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 
Mobile, Ala., electric cable, Brookley 
field, Mobile, Ala., $13,497.17. 

Moloney Electric Co., St. Louis, trans- 
formers, $2520. 

Nicholson, H. B., Los Angeles, sewage 
disposal plant and appurtenant fa- 
cilities, Merced, Calif., $74,800. 

Nicholson, H. B., Los Angeles, control 
tower and night lighting vault, 
Phoenix military airport, Litchfield 
Park, Arizona, $24,600. 

O’Driscoll & Grove Inc., New York, 6 
radio buildings, Scott field, Belleville, 
I1l., $990,000. 

O’Leary, Arthur J., & Son Co., Chicago, 
bolts, bolt machine and nuts, $11,- 
923.12. 

Oswald Bros., Los Angeles, standard 
steel road forms, Phoenix military air- 
port, Litchfield park, Arizona, $1200. 

Paving Supply & Equipment Co., Milwau- 
kee, pumps, $4103.85. 

Pioneer Contract Co. Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., pumping plants and appurtenant 
works, Evansville, Ind., $310,713. 

Pitman, J. C., & Sons Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
deep fat fryers, $6342.50. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, elevated steel water 
tank and appurtenant facilities, Ft. 
Logan, Denver, $53,775. 

Porter, H. K., Inc., Everett, Mass., wire 
cutters, $64,548. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., wire rope, $3898.40. 

Scheinert Bros. Inc., New York, screws, 
$15,635.80. 

Smith, L. B., Motor Co. Lemoyne, Pa., 
pickup trucks, station wagons, Ft. 
McHenry, Baltimore, $2940. 

Somerville, Thos., Co., Washington, pipe 
fittings, $25,521.82. 

Southern Railway Co., Washington, rail- 
road cars, $29,000. 

Trewhitt-Shields & Fisher, Fresno, Calif., 
three hangars, control tower and ap- 
purtenant facilities, Merced, Calif., 
$218,900; three hangars, control tower 
and appurtenant facilities, Taft field, 
Taft, Calif., $215,000; three hangars, 
eontrol tower and appurtenant facili- 
ties, Lemoore, Calif., $215,000. 

United States Steel Export Co. New 
York, three steel hopper’ barges, 
$45,000. 

Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., port- 
able steel bridge, $187,394. 

Walton, Jack, Co., Houston, Tex., air 
corps oil storage system, Ellington 
Field, Houston, Tex., $15,536.51. 


Webster & Webster, East Hartford, Conn., 
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fence and gates at Windsor Locks air- 
field, Windsor Locks, Conn., $38,813.70. 
Weil, J. H., & Co., Philadelphia, drawing 
pens, $4110. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 
terneplate sheets, $1906.38. 


Medical Corps Awards 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., East Ruther- 
ford, N. J., needles for dental syringe, 
$958.38. 

Carrollton Metal Products Co., Carroll- 
ton, O., cake covers, $4912.50. 

Cleveland Dental Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
forceps and lancets, $4328.70. 

Doehler Metal Furniture Co. Inc., Plain- 
field, Conn., cabinets, $14,892.50. 

Kirsten, Hugo R., Brooklyn, N. Y., wire 
ladder splint, $4575. . 

Marietta Chair Co., Marietta, O., chairs, 
$12,450. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, tractor and 
trucks, $50,069.30. 

Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, microscopes, 
$4792.46. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Plowden & Roberts, Columbia, S. C., 
chain link fence, Ft. Bragg, North 
Carolina, $72,351. 

Randall Electric Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
flood lighting critical areas, Camp 
Croft, South Carolina, $6793. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
tinplate, $10,351.80. 

Continental Can Co., New York, canisters, 
$16,500.81. 

Columbiana Boiler Co., Columbiana, O., 
steel containers, $251,629. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., hardware and tools, $18,182.88. 


Canada Gets $16,346,840 
War Orders from U. S. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ United States War Department 
last week placed with Canadian 
firms orders totaling $16,346,840 in 
keeping with the new policy of es- 
tablishing closest possible economic 
relations between the two countries. 
Agreement is that each nation will 
place orders for war materials in 
the other country if delivery can be 
made more quickly than would be 
possible at home. Orders placed 
with United States companies by 
Canada in the week totaled $12,296,- 
171. 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
plies reported contracts awarded 
in the period July 11-22 totaled 9012. 
Combined value of the awards was 
$41,330,346. Orders included: 


Shipbuilding: Yarrows Ltd., Victoria, 
B. C., $7,440,000; Pictou Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. Ltd., Pictou, N. S., $15,000; 
MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., $31,120; National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $5040. 

Aircraft: Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, Que., $4,389,- 
742; Air Ministry, England, $119,498; 
Canadian Traction Ltd., Ottawa, $22,- 
950; J. H. Connor & Sons Ltd., Ottawa, 
$8131; Link Mfg. Co. Ltd., Gananoque, 
Ont., $17,836; Casselman Co., Toronto, 
$16,454; John Leckie Ltd., Toronto, $7651; 
National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, 
$6903; A. J. Carter Mfg. Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., $20,000; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft. 
Erie, Ont., $8849; MacDonald Bros. Air- 
craft Ltd., St. James, Man., $8081. 

Land transport: International Harves- 
ter Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $5525; 
General Motors Products of Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont., $7500; Ford Motor Co. of 
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Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $17,942; Gar 
Wood Industries Ltd., Windsor, $20,150. 
Ordnance: Air Ministry, England, $13,- 
750; War Office, England, $30,000; Do- 
minion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, Que., 
$513,000; H. W. Cooey Machine & Arms 
Co. Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., $5262; Atlas 
Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., $794,880; Do- 
minion Foundries & Steel Ltd., Hamilton, 
$1,442,811; International Harvester Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, $8540. 
Munitions: British Admiralty, England, 
$22,010; Canadian General Electric Co. 
Ltd., Quebec, Que., $51,425; Robert 
Mitchell Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., $6696; 
Renfrew Electric & Refrigerator Co. 
Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., $12,960; Canadian 
Acme Screw & Gear Ltd., Toronto, $754,- 
000; Parker Fountain Pen Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $16,000; Viceroy Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $60,107; Hoover Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, $6804; Chatham Malleable & Steel 
Products Ltd., Chatham, Ont., $149,232; 
Muellers Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., $234,838. 
Electrical equipment: Northern Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., Halifax, N. S., $5024; Avia- 
tion Electric Ltd., Montreal, $14,736; 
Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$6607; Canadian Marconi Co., Montreal, 
$15,192; Dominion Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $19,703; Terry Machine Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, $14,760; Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $20,832; 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $41,000; Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $6781; Northern Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $76,369; Atlas 
Polar Co. Ltd., Toronto, $20,592; Nepco, 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, $5801; Canada 
Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., Toronto, $13,560; 
Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., 
Toronto, $14,880; Exide Batteries of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto, $12,920; Milton- 
Thompson, Electric Engineers, Toronto, 
$5918; Robers Majestic Corp. Ltd., To- 
ronto, $46,373; Cummins England, East- 
ern Canada, Owen Sound, Ont., $23,795; 
Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, $10,695; Federal Wire & Cable 
Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont., $11,417; Robbins 
& Meyers Ltd., Brantford, Ont., $7472; 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd., 
Galt, Ont., $51,897. 
Machinery: Canadian Liquid Air Co. 


Ltd., Montreal, $18,665; Williams & Wil- 
son Ltd., Montreal, $7670; Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $11,681; 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $31,185; George W. Crothers Ltd., 


Leaside, (Toronto); $20,717; Dominion 
Oxygen Co. Ltd., Toronto, $26,790; Her- 
bert Morris Crane & Hoist Co. Ltd., Ni- 


agara Falls, Ont., $14,880. 

Instruments: Air Ministry, England, 
$27,538; Instruments Ltd., Ottawa, $81,- 
330; Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $490,250; Outboard Marine & Mfg 
Co, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., $154,275: 
Neptune Meter Co. Ltd., Toronto, $153,- 
328; Stark Electrical Instruments Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $8360: Leeder’s Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., $17,175. 

Metals: Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $159,- 
884. 

War construction projects: Hill-Clark- 
Francis, New Liskeard, Ont., wireless 
school, $230,000; New Brunswick Contrac- 
tors & Diamond Construction Co., 
Fredericton, N. B., repair depot at 
Scoudouc, N. B., $118,000; H. G. Mac 
Donald & Co., Edmonton, Alta., initial 
training school, $50,000; Marwell Con- 
struction Co., Vancouver, B. C., RCAF 
station, $80,000; Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co., Calgary, Alta., experi- 
mental station, Suffield, Alta., $155,000; 
Bennett Pratt, Toronto, $70,000; Coast 
Construction Co., Vancouver, B. C., $210,- 
768; E. J. Ryan Construction Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., $134,178; Ralph & 
Arthur Parsons, Windsor, $219,065; Ray- 
ner Construction Co. Ltd., Leaside (To- 
ronto), $281,740; Richard & E. J. Ryan, 
Montreal, $220,420; J. P. Porter & Sons 
Ltd., Montreal, $128,060; Atlas Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Montreal, $1,025,000; M. F. 
Schurman Co. Ltd., Summerside, P.E.I., 
$227,720. 

Miscellaneous: Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Montreal, $26,236; Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $24,323; Vice- 
roy Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto, $6864; Gen- 
eral Steel Wares Ltd., Toronto, $239,197; 
Wrought Iron Range Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$7323; Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $8198; Western 
Steel Products Corp., Ottawa, $15,190. 





Sturdy Antisubmarine Net Tenders Built on Lakes 








@ Powered by diesel engines, the U. S. S. LOCUST, shown in its first trial run 
recently, is the first of 12 antisubmarine net tenders being built at Cleveland 
and Lorain, O., by the American Shipbuilding Co. Delivery to the Navy is 


to be made soon. 


NEA photo 
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Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CoO., 
Pittsburgh, is assembling 16 heavy 
duty engine type lathes for machin- 
ing big guns and other defense items 
for the United States Navy. Report- 
ed to be among the largest in the 
world, the lathes will be shipped to 
various naval ordnance plants and 
steel mills throughout the nation. 
e 

Reynolds Metals 
Va., by early 


Plants of 
Co. Inc., Richmond, 


fall will have facilities for fab- 
ricating strong aluminum §s sheet, 
rod and extruded shapes equal to 
the total of those defense items 


manufactured in the entire United 
States as late as 1940, according to 


R. S. Reynolds, president. Almost 
all of the company’s 25 plants in 13 
states are engaged mainly in defense 
production. The new aluminum 
plant at Listerhill, Ala., is now in 
operation, less than six months after 


construction started. 
* 

National Youth Administration re- 
cently purchased 329 arc welding 
generator sets from Lincoln Elec: 
tric Co., Cleveland, to provide in- 
struction in welding to youth 


throughout the nation. The ma- 
chines are the same as those em- 
ployed in defense production, and 
will be _ distributed among. 68 
branches of the NYA. 

Air Hygiene Foundation of Amer- 
ica Inc. has changed its name to In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation of 
America Inc. Sixth annual meet- 
ing of the foundation will be held 
at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Nov. 
12 and 13. 

€ 

Ohmite Mfg. Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of rheostats, resistors, tap 
switches and chokes, has complet- 
ed an addition to its factory on West 
Flournoy street, which doubles pro- 
duction space. 

¢ 
Precision Bearings is 
its new plant at 


Miniature 
now located in 
Keene, N. H. 

J 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, broke ground recently 
for a new “defense plant” at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., to expand facilitios for 
production of alloy steels for de- 





Manufacturing Machine Gun Clips 





@ Millions of machine gun cartridge links, like those shown in the inset of this 
photograph holding 50-caliber cartridges chained together, are being produced 
in this battery of presses in the plant of Firestone Rubber & Latex Products Co., 
Fall River, Mass. Similar batteries of presses will be installed in its plants in 
Akron, O., and Wyandotte, Mich. The company reports that it then will be the 
largest manufacturer of this defense item in the country. Oven for annealing and 
heat-treating the clips is at left, galvanizing tanks and generators in the back- 
ground 





fense. Plant, to cost approximately 
$4,000,000 instead of the original $2,- 
500,000 estimated, will produce alloy 
steel bars and special rods. Gillmore- 
Carmichael-Olson Co., Cleveland, will 
construct the plant. Ingalls Iron 
Works, Verona, Pa., will supply 2000 
tons of structural steel; United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is to provide rolling mill 
equipment, and Cincinnati Grinders 
Inc., Cincinnati, will furnish 20 cen- 
terless grinders. 


+ 


Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
moved its St. Louis office to new 
quarters in the Continental build- 
ing, 3615 Olive street. 

. 


Lone Star Defense Corp., subsid- 
iary of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O., was recently organized to engage 
immediately in constructing and op- 
erating a $35,000,000 government 
ordnance plant. About 8000 will be 
employed in building the plant, near 
Texarkana, Tex. Shells and bombs 
will be loaded, it is reported. 


+ 


Talon Inc., Meadville, Pa., slide 
fastener manufacturer, has an- 
nounced a reduction of 25 per cent 
in production effective Aug. 10, 
made necessary, according to offi- 
cials, by a shortage of metals, prin- 
cipally copper. 

* 

York Ice Machinery Corp., York, 
Pa., reports orders booked in the 
first three quarters of the fiscal 
year ended June 30 totaled $17,529,- 
352, an increase of 39.5 per cent over 
1940. Orders billed amounted to 
$12,784,963, an increase of 20 per 
cent over last year. 

+ 


Peerless Pump division of Food 
Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif., 
has moved its eastern offices and 
manufacturing facilities from Mas- 
sillon, O., to a new and modern 
plant at 1250 Camden avenue, 
Southwest, Canton, O. 


+ 


William A. Force & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of numbering 
and marking equipment, has com- 
pleted 11 power-driven rotary mark- 
ing machines for Procter & Gamble 
Defense Corp. They are to be used 
for numbering and marking conical 
fuze caps. 

¢ 

Houston Compressed Steel Corp., 
recently organized by Max Byer, 
president, and A. M. Byer, both of 
Cincinnati, is building a plant for 
hydraulically compressing sheet steel 
scrap at Houston, Tex. The com- 
pressed scrap will be melted at the 
new plant of Sheffield Steel Corp. 
on Houston Ship channel. Build- 
ings and equipment of the scrap 
plant will cost about $100,000. 
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Defense Corp. Finances 
War Plant Expansions 


@ Additional lease agreements were 
authorized last week by Defense 
Plant Corp., a subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., to ex- 
pedite the defense program. Many 
of the lease authorizations made in 
recent weeks have been at the War 

Department’s direct request. The 
federal government, through the 
Defense Plant Corp., in most cases, 
retains title to the facilities con- 
structed under lease agreements. 
Authorizations reported last week 

by Jesse Jones, federal loan admin- 
istrator: 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, $1,500,000 additional to an 
original authorization of $2,500,000 
for its plant at Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Of the increased amount, $1,018,950 is 
for machinery and equipment, re- 
mainder for land and buildings. 

American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., 
increase of $2,118,608 for additional 
facilities for production of aircraft 
equipment. Machinery and equipment 
are to cost about $1,248,675; land and 
buildings, $869,933. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, $8,456,175 





for a plant at Niagara Falls airport, 
Wheatfield, N. Y., to produce aircraft 
parts. Of the total, $2,859,251 is for 
machinery and equipment. 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, $403,022 supple- 
mental grant for tools and machinery 
to be used in development and servic- 
ing of aircraft engines. 

Cone Automatic Machine Co. Inc., Wind- 
sor, Vt., $350,000 for additional ma- 
chinery and facilities to be used in 
production of machine tool equipment. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Wilcox-Rich Division, 
Cleveland, $173,950 for machinery and 
equipment for its Battle Creek, Mich., 
plant; and $116,583 for machinery and 
equipment for its Saginaw, Mich., 
plant, both engaged in producing air- 
craft parts. 

General Motors Corp., New Departure 
Division, $2,442,355.19 for machinery 
and equipment for its Bristol, Conn., 
plant, producing aircraft parts. 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., $325,000, for machinery and 
equipment for plant at Hartford, pro- 
ducing machine tool equipment. 

Lukenweld Inc., Coatesville, Pa., $310,000 
increase in agreement to cover in- 
creased costs of plant for manufacture 
of diesel engine parts. Original agree- 
ment was for $2,400,000. 

Singer Mfg. Co., New York, $665,000 in- 
crease in its present agreement for 
additional equipment and machinery 
for production of ordnance equipment 
at Elizabeth, N. J., and Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, $1,018,200 


for machinery for Cleveland plant 
manufacturing aircraft. 


Exposition Will Feature 
National Defense Work 


m A Civilian and National Defense 
Exposition will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, 480 Lexington av- 
enue, New York, Sept. 20 through 
Oct. 18. It is sponsored by Defense 
Exposition Inc., a non-profit organ- 
ization. Receipts above actual ex- 
pense will be divided between the 
United Service Organization and 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Four floors, about four acres, will 
be occupied, two-thirds of the ex- 
hibits to be provided by the gov- 
ernment and the remainder by 
manufacturers of defense materials. 
It is designed to present a compre- 
hensive picture of commercial ac- 
tivity for national defense; to edu- 
cate the public through interesting 
exhibits and graphic demonstrations 
on its part in the program; and 
offer opportunity to manufacturers 
to show how they are co-operating. 





City Celebrates Delivery of 1000th American Car & Foundry Tank 


@ A 12-ton combat tank, the 1000th 
to be built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for the United States 
and Great Britain, was delivered to 
the government with elaborate cere- 
monies in Berwick, Pa., Aug. 2. Six- 
ty-five thousand persons, about five 
times the population of Berwick, at- 
tended. 

The tank is powered with a radial 
airplane motor of 250 horsepower, 
giving three miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. It has five forward speeds 
and one reverse speed. Thirty per 
cent of its weight is comprised of 
armor plate ranging up to 1.25-inch 
for the turret. 


The company installed 32 heat 
treating furnaces at Berwick to 
meet its armor plate requirements, 
part of a $3,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram at American Car plants, which 
is being financed entirely by itself. 
Increasing the capacity ten-fold, the 
company is said to have the largest 
plant in the world for carburized 
armor plate. It has been producing 
approximately 2000 tons of armor 
plate a month. 

Under the present schedule one 
tank rolls off the 1100-foot assembly 
line every 45 minutes, with 43 in 
process between start of hull and the 
acceptance test. Each tank contains 
2865 different parts. There are 14,- 
318 individual pieces, exclusive of 
engines and accessory equipment. 
Machine work is performed on 705 
individual items, requiring 2728 
machine operations. Orders have 
been booked to date for 4685 12-ton 
tanks. 
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@ Delivery of American Car & Foundry’s 1000th tank was featured by a three- 
mile-long parade, with 5500 workmen and 29 bands in line, along with the tank 
painted white. Fifteen other tanks built at Berwick later staged a sham battle 
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@ APPEASEMENT has become a word of 
ugly connotation. 

In England poor Neville Chamberlain 
died of a broken heart because his sincere 
attempts to win peace by appeasement 
failed. 

In the United States no one has con- 
demned appeasement more vigorously than 
President Roosevelt did in his campaign 
for the third term in 1940. 

Notwithstanding this apparent aversion 
to appeasement everywhere, it still is be- 
ing practiced today in the United States 
on a larger scale than anywhere else; its 
chief proponents are the President and his 
advisers; and it probably constitutes the 
greatest single menace not only to national 
unity but to the success of the entire de- 
fense program. 


7 ° ° 


Nationally we are ardent appeasers 
abroad as well as at home. Thus far our 
appeasement has been a failure no less dis- 
mal than Mr. Chamberlain’s. 

To appease Japan, we sold her goods from 
1937 to date valued at $1,034,026,000, which 
included iron and steel, scrap, machine 
tools, automobiles, airplanes and copper, 
much of which we could use to good advan- 
tage if we had retained it. 

We helped finance Japan, not only by 
purchasing from her from 1937 to date 
goods to the value of $695,756,000 but also 
by paying her $710,019,474 for gold and 
silver specie. 

Has this appeasement eased the threat of 
a war in the Far East? 


If that attempt to appease was folly, it 
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Appeasement—at Home and Abroad 


is trivial compared to our appeasement at 
home. 


In the days of severe depression we spent 
billions for relief, unemployment, bonuses. 
etc. That distinctly was not appeasement. 


But the habit of extending aid to per- 
sons especially hard hit by depression led 
to abuses. Class lines were intensified. 
Some classes were favored at the expense 
of others. 


Favored classes got into the habit of ask- 
ing for more favors and more favors. They 
were powerful politically. 


Somewhere along the line our distribu- 
tion of favors to them changed from an 
act of emergency to an act of downright 
appeasement. 


For some months we have been appeas- 
ing the farm bloc. Its only response has 
been to ask for more favors. 

For several years we have been appeas- 
ing union labor, or rather certain leaders 
of union labor. Their only response has 
been to ask for more favors, to make more 
trouble and to display more arrogance. 

(Think of the effrontery of a minor lo- 
cal union official in “offering” to provide 
men to “permit” the launching of the cruis- 
er ATLANTA!) 


Appeasement as a national policy at home 
and abroad has failed. It has failed so 
thoroughly that even the brave, courage- 
ous words of our leaders cannot obscure 
the fact. 

It is time to call a halt to class appease- 
ment at home and economic appeasement 
overseas. 


AL! Matic 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 














Activity Index Reflects 
Drop in Auto Output 


@ THE EXTENT to which the defense effort may be 
expected to interfere with the normal business proc- 
ess is becoming more evident daily. Buyers of con- 
sumers’ durable goods, such as automobiles, refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, and other 
appliances have been anticipating such a dislocation 
in output of these products for some time. Sharply 
expanded consumers’ buying power has also spurred 
retail sales over the past few months. 

Reflecting the sharp drop in automobile production 
during the week of Aug. 2, STEEL’sS index of activity 
declined 9.6 points to 123.7. This compares with 133.3 


The BUSINESS TREND 





recorded in the preceding week and 99.7 in the like 
1940 period. The all time peak of 138.8 recorded by 
the index occurred during the week ended June 28. 

Steelmaking operations advanced 1% points to 98.5 
per cent during the week ended Aug. 2, while electric 
power consumption established a new all time record 
of 3,226,141,000 kilowatts. Freight traffic declined 
more than normally to 883,065 cars during the latest 
period. Automobile assemblies were off sharply to 
62,146 cars and trucks during the week ended Aug. 2, 
reflecting declining operations as the model year draws 
to a close. 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 9.6 points to 123.7 in the week ended Aug. 2: 
Week Mo, 
Pcs or 1941 1949 Data 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1925 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
May 17....... 186.1 1068 Jan. 1273 1147 911 #733 1029 85.9 742 588 486 546 69.1 87.6 
May 24:...... 138.6 109.1 Feb. 132.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 
May 31....... 1284 992 March 1339 1041 926 71.2 1144 «87.7 831 789 445 542 804 98.6 
pS, eee 138.4 111.9 April 127.2 102.7 89.8 70.8 1166 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 
yo ES 188.7 1146 May 1348 1046 834 467.4 121.7 #1018 ##j%§s1.8 83.7 £4635 548 £1786 1012 
June 21....... 138.7 1148 June 1387 1141 99 634 1099 100.3 77.4 806 703 514 «+721 «£958 
Po 138.8 115.3 July 131.2 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 
a oe => on ..8 3s 2 6 OT (lee. 972 76.7 630 741 45.0 67.4 85.4 
be aaa 1345 1085 Sept. ge ae 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 
FR. ae 134.1 106.0 Oct. Beiricins 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 
PU Dee sea es 133.3 103.4 Nov. re aa 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 
Aue Ss oo TR 99.7 Dec. aa 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 
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i00 —1 100 Steel Ingot Operations 
90 90 (Per Cent) 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
~ 60 80 F- Aug. 2.... 985 90.5 60.0 40.9 
oO O July 26.. 97.0 89.5 600 37.0 
a 10 10 a July 19.... 97.0 88.0 565 36.0 
a a July 12.. 975 880 50.5 320 
O 60 60 O July 5.. 96.5 75.0 42.0 24.0 
u LL June 28.. 995 89.0 540 28.0 
° 50 59 O June 21.... 99.0 880 545 28.0 
~ b June 14.. 99.0 860 525 27.0 
Wi AO 40 iw June 7.. 99.0 81.5 53.5 25.5 
Oo May 31.... 99.0 785 52.0 25.5 
x» crc May 24. 100.0 75.0 480 285 
yi SO 30 ao May 17.... 995  70@ 45.5 390 
90 May 10.... 975 665 47.0 30.0 
20 May 3.... 95.0 685 49.0 31.0 
April 26... 96.0 615 49.0 32.0 
10 t 10 April 19... 980 615 505 325 
April 12... 98.0 610 515 320 
6, Re BEERRERD ree Lit See eee Sees te) 
| JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE | JULY SEPT.| OCT.| NOV. | DEC. 
7 e E i i i i oe et De TA VLRAR CE Teeeereee e » fea ek Ta. 9 734 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Freight Car Loadings 1400 COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 
(1000 Cars) 1300 1300 
Weekended 1941 1940 1989 1938 1200 hess 1200 
Aug. 2 883 718 661 584 Ae | ” 
July 26 897 718 660 589 1100 = on tet te . N00 
July 19 899 730 656 581 7 ie te eee y 8 oO 
July 12 876 740 674 602 01000 wt Me 2, 1000u. 
July 5.. 740 636 559 £501 pons | ftecetse” |1929 y Ee re) 
June 28 909 752 666 589 = ‘ 900 w 
June 21. 886 728 643 559 ; 
June 14 863 712 638 556 
June 7 853 703 635 554 
May 31... 802 639 568 503 
May 24.. 886 687 628 562 
May 17...... 864 679 616 546 
May 10...... 837 681 555 542 
May 3 794 666 573 536 
April 26 722 645 586 543 
April 19 698 628 559 524 
April 12 680 619 548 538 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCT] 1400 
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e 5 er Ce 1200 
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‘, June 28.... 127.9 876 70.7 0.9 
1 a ah i 100 8 June 21.... 13836 901 811 409 
1e a mat 600 & June 14.... 134.7 936 783 418 
oo . 3 June 7....1336 956 653 40.2 
ae * 500 5 May 31.... 1064 613 324 27.0 
fa a : 400 = May 24.... 13836 968 67.7 45.1 
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mT ee ony April 26... 108.2 101.4 866 508 
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ree Pees y April 12... 99.3 101.9 881 62.0 
OH + , SESeeeseeee LLij iti dg 
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Electric Power Output 3150 GR OUTPU t 3150 
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(Million KWH) jen | | A wi 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 2950 —_ i | | e—\ 5950 2 
Aug. 2 3,226 2,762 2,400 2,194 © as001 4+ —+ id | | | I 2000 & 
July 26 3,184 2,761 2,427 2,160 8 7250 cos 19.4 | fos} 0850 2 
July 19 3,163 2,681 2,295 2,085 7800 | | ee Fa 2800 ~ 
die ee 3,141 2,652 2,403 2,154 - 2750 | = pf 7750 & 
July 5 . 2,870 2,425 2,145 1,937 < 2700 ‘PRET NET Filet.” WE +4 2700 $ 
June 28 3,121 2,660 2,396 2,074 5 ws0 wee: a iW e441 2650 0 
June 21 3,056 2,654 2,362 2,082 = a00}-/ |" | | 4 e_| y ~ 4] 2600 Z 
June 14 3,057 2,665 2,341 2,051 ¥ as0l4 eet ae Af | 6 Ls Bie? 2 BB omer 
Juna 7 3,042 2,599 2,329 2,057 © 9500 | Qe: LF “f + pb BEE: J2s00 0 
May 31 2,924 2,478 2,186 1,937 D 2450 | AE q wi 150 2 
May 24 3,012 2,589 2,278 2,031 6 | 1940 | Pe a ae 2400 © 
May 17 . 2,983 2,550 2,235 2,024 = Foams Me Sd Al aan 
May 10.. . 2,975 2,516 2,239 2,019 z -~ 1 in ak) z 
4 = 2300}—t- + spy 1 iv} ae a 2300 = 
, ‘les: 7501+— = <7*nv"*, A 2250 
tNew series: Includes additional gov- rf Pr co oe ul 
ernmental and power generation not pre- 72004 1939 T sf 1 | | | 2200 
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be Lei Litt ' 
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4r- IRON & STEEL 00 
Iron and Steel Exports we FOREIGN TRADE 400 
12 COMPILED BY BUREAU OF f 1300 
(Thousands of Gross Tons) i FOREIGN & DOMESTIC COMMERCE f 1200 
Steel Products ——-Scrap— Total olf | MMR, ManuractureD PRODUCTS ‘soe 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 v2) N00 @ 
Jan 653.8 396.1 45.1 187.5 698.9 ee 1000 O 
Feb. 525.9 436.6 74.4 234.7 600.2 ae em | 900 {1 
Mar 512.8 457.1 54.4 206.9 567.2 6 a re 
April 515.7 391.8 120.2 221.2 635.8 ———— f 800 5, 
May. 409.8 471.5 62.9 312.5 472.7 9 ica tiretncasiciton Z| 700 92 
June er | eee ; e) A tf a 
July 707.8 327.1 oo | 600 § 
Aug. 1046.1 346.1 = 4 a _ y Y 500 a 
Sept 965.4 251.1 Giff; 2 
Oct. 846.6 258.5 Sr reampaee y NEALE 400 
Nov 713.8 74.3 2 Lt Y [| SCRAP 300 
Dec. 735.2 TO” esas 3 y 6p; 
es ees ee eee ee | amare 200 
Tota! 7,785.5 2,823.1 5 STEEL UCT 100 
o 30 ‘3! '32 33 '34'35 ‘36 '37'383940} 1938 1939 1940 I94\ - 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1I94\ 
100 eon TITTT TTT TT eer rrrerrits _—— TTTTTTT TT] IOO All Commodity 
1930/1931 1193 2]1933) 1034/1935] 1936 
[i930 T1931 11932] 100 COMMODITY WHOLESALE Wholesale Price Index 
| © e e 
517, | 90 | PRICE. INDEX = oe ae ae 
7», wr // WY) 80 1926=100 me 
00} en gee le | | ee ER neers 
GY Ty VU Feb. 80.6 787 769 79 8 863 
Y 2D. 0 . (6. v. “ 
kt 85 MMMM C7 B5é March 81.5 78.4 76.7 79.7 87.8 
Z < April 83.2 78.6 76.2 78.7 88.0 
uy O May 84.9 784 76.2 78.1 87.4 
80 80 June 86.9 77.5 75.6 78.3 87.2 
ox & July 77.7 75.4 78.8 87.9 
ny a. Aug. 77.4 75.0 78.1 87.5 
sled a } 15 Sept. 78.0 79.1 783 87.4 
Oct. 78.7 79.4 776 85.4 
Nov. 79.6 79.2 775 833 
710 + } 10 Dec. 80.0 79.2 77.0 81.7 
COPYRIGHT 194) _ —— a a — 
sree Ave. 73.5 77.1 786 863 
65 } ' t ; t 65 
‘ | COMPILED BY US. BUREAU OF LABOR | ; 
TREAT YST re TE Oe Le Oe ee Oe ee a eee ee aeeeweae e] 
Qi IO3¢ 1940 I94I\ x 
600 net tet ert a . ae 1] 600 
United States 1930] 193! | 1932| 1933] 1934]1935] 1936] | 
Foreign Trade 550 F—foo0 FOREIGN TRADE 950 
8 foo| VALUE OF EXPORTS & IMPORTS OF US 
400 
(Unit: $1,000,000) 3 } 
' 00 a 500 
Exports Imports faa 250 rea 
1941 1940 1941 ©1940 < 450 50 450 4 
Jan. $325.4 $368.6 $228.7 $241.9 = toe 2 
Feb. 303.4 347.0 233.7 199. 2 400 400 8 
Mar. 357.6 352.3 267.8 216.7 "4 Lo j. 
April 385.5 324.0 287.6 212.2 ‘ fN\. a59 0 
May... 384.6 325.3 2969 211.4 — 350 ; AA Ra] aot -- 
June . oo. RZ 211.4 > , r 
July . 317.0 232.3 © 300 v + 300 O 
Aug. 349.9 220.5 = . 3 
Sept... 295.2 194.9 = | fry 4 2750 = 
Oct. 343.5 207.1 alli [WY “ 
Nov. . 327.7 223.4 - ’ cs oy 
Dec... 322.3 253.1 200 7 4 200 
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e 90 wo. Jan. $62.36 $45.57 $32.89 $7.14 
s Feb. 58.49 32.86 18.59 1.91* 
a 80 60 ¢ Mar. 80.63 36.73 34.32 14.73 
70 70 fe April. . 52.57 33.82 15.32 9.40 
2 May 88.63 47.08 25.10 16.67 
60 60 uw June. 93.26 47.42 39.10 25.16 
5 Oo July 57.08 49.01 38.43 
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Restoration of accuracy to used machine 
tools involves more than mere decorative 
scraping. It demands careful repetition of! 
the machining and finishing operations 
which were involved in the original build- 
ing of the machine, under guidance of 
the same kind of special tools and pre- 
‘ision instruments used by machine tool 
builders. Note above view 


Shecking of reconditioned machine tools in the shops of com- 
petent rebuilders follows essentially the same procedure with 
the same equipment as is involved in machine tool building 
practice. In this case, center illustration, the relation between 
spindle and bed of a lathe—after refinishing the bed—is being 
*heck by a test bar in the chuck and a dial gage on the carriage 


‘lass of workmen employed by reputable machine too! re- 

building organizations is on a par with that employed in ma- 

-hine tool building. The same skill and patience is involved in 

craping a remachined lathe bed as was involved in its origina! 

craping. Completely dismantled and badly worn or broken 

parts discarded, the machine literally is born again before it is 
returned to production 


*Pineh-Hitters 


In the 


Defense Line-up! 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 









@ MANDATORY price limitations 
placed over used machine tools on 
March 1, 1941, at the instance of 
Leon Henderson as head of the Di- 
vision of Price Stabilization, Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, and now under the jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. Henderson as Admin- 
istrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply (OPACS), 
unquestionably nipped in the bud 
one of the greatest orgies of spec- 
ulation at the expense of national 
security which ever threatened this 
country. 


The situation called for prompt 
use of strong medicine, and that 
was what it got. As a result, there 
have been casualties as well as 
cures. Most of the casualties were 
among speculators who got what 
was coming to them. For them we 
hold no brief. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this mass-medication in some 
cases has had the unintended re- 
sult of lowering the vitality of a 
relatively small but highly impor- 
tant branch of the machine tool in- 
dustry—that of rebuilding and mod- 
ernizing used machines. 


For many years a number of 
fairly large, well equipped, and 
highly reputable companies have 
specialized in that kind of work. 
Today those substantial companies 
would be contributing to a much 
greater degree than they are toward 
relieving the serious shortage of 
high grade production machines 
and tool room equipment—were it 
not for the fact that their business 
—by its very nature—is allergic to 
the overly strong doses of price 
medicine under the OPACS formu- 






























la which too many machinery own- 
ers attempt to force upon the re- 
builders when the latter seek to 
purchase used equipment for re- 
conditioning and subsequent resale. 

There is nothing quite compar- 
able to the complete rebuilding of 
used machine tools—as carried out 
by these companies—unless it be 
those painstaking jobs which in 
years gone by were done by some 
of the old-fashioned men’s tailors 
in cutting apart, reversing and re- 
sewing the material, and relining 
the sturdy Harris tweed suits of 
some of their thrifty customers who 
didn’t mind paying top price for a 
first-class garment, but who at the 
same time didn’t choose to discard 
such a garment until both sides of 
its excellent material had yielded 
full measure of service. 

There is just about as much dif- 
ference between a used machine 
tool which merely has been put 
into “usable condition,” and one 
which has been completely “recon- 
ditioned” in one of these reputable 
machine tool rebuilding shops, as 
there is between an old suit of 
clothes which merely has_ been 
cleaned and pressed and one which 
has been given that 100 per cent 
“tearing down and_£ rebuilding” 
treatment mentioned in the forego- 
ing paragraph. Not only that, but 
also there is a vast amount of dif- 
ference in the grade of talent re- 
quired on these different grades of 
jobs, and in relative costs of those 
jobs. 


Companies Deserve Fair “Break” 


There is where the rub comes 
between top-quality machine tool 
reconditioning and the price limita- 
tions which have been set upon the 
used machines. After all, used ma- 
chines are merely the “raw mate- 
rial” with which machine tool re- 
conditioning craftsmen work. It is 
a basic axiom of private enterprise 
that if cost of raw material, plus 
cost of processing, plus overhead 
and marketing expenses involved, 
amounts to almost as much, or 
more, than the price for which the 
finished product can be sold, then 
there is no sense in continuing that 
business—unless perchance some 
government department can _ be 
found to subsidize the enterprise. 
As a matter of fact, the govern- 
ment has subsidized many enter- 
prises far less important to the 
welfare of the country than is this 





machine tool rebuilding industry 
during the present defense crisis. 

However, the reputable compa- 
nies in the machine tool rebuilding 
industry do not desire to lean on 
the government financially or any 
other way. What they do want sim- 
ply is sufficient latitude in used 
machine tool prices—based primar- 
ily on sensible interpretation of the 
price ceilings—so that they can af- 
ford to purchase used tools and 
put them into such good condition 
that they will serve as capable 
“pinch-hitters” in the national de- 
fense line-up. What they will be 
pinch-hitting for, will be some of 
the untold thousands of new ma- 
chine tools now on order by the 
government and suppliers to the 
government—new tools which can- 
not be delivered for months because 
of the appalling load which national 
defense has saddled upon the ma- 
chine tool builders. 


“Retired” Men Aid Defense 


There is a great deal of discus- 
sion these days about the advisa- 
bility of calling back into service 
in defense industries hundreds of 
skilled men between 45 and 75 
years of age who went into retire- 
ment—either voluntarily or unvol- 
untarily—during the lean years of 
the 1930’s, or who left the metal- 
working industries to go into other 
lines of endeavor. That not only is 
being talked about it is being 
done. Were it not being done, a 
large reservoir of America’s pro- 
ductive power would remain un- 
tapped. 

There also is a great deal of dis- 
cussion these days about the ad- 
visability of “upgrading” many of 
the older and more experienced 
men who have remained on the ac- 
tive list but who now must assume 
larger responsibilities as foremen 
and supervisors on greatly expand- 
ed regular shifts or on added sec- 
ond or third shifts. That also is be- 
ing done. If it were not done, how 
may we ask—would these person- 
nel problems be met under exist- 
ing conditions? 

In both these cases a certain 
amount of “reconditioning” is in- 
volved. The older men who have 
been away from the shop for a 
considerable period, have to work 
the arthritis out of their joints, 
limber up their mental functions 
and their rusty skills and regain 
(Please turn to Page 112) 
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@ IT IS necessary to have virtually 
flawless material where gun tubes 
are concerned, lest some minor im- 
perfection initiate a crack, resulting 
in rupture of the tube. Since the con- 
sequences of gun-tube failure are al- 
ways grave, only the highest excel- 
lence in all that pertains to their 
manufacture will answer. Hence the 
electric furnace, despite its general- 
ly higher cost of operation, is pre- 
ferred on account of the increased 
probability of blow-holes and gas 
bubbles in steel converted by the 
basic open-hearth process. 

Before proceeding to the discus- 
sion of the machining and assembly 
procedures followed in one of our 


Fig. 1—This is a rifling head, left, for 
machining the rifling grooves in large- 7 
caliber guns shown in operation at 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y 
Half as many cutting tools are em- 
ployed as grooves since head is in- 
dexed to cut second set of grooves after 
first set is cut. Depth to which tools 
cut is adjusted by moving the central 
cone upon which the tool slides bear 
O.E.M. photo by Palmer 








Pig. 2—Method, below, of cutting slots in rifling 
bar: An extension of the bed plate carries a steel ” 
pline which is set to the form of the develop- 





nds by means of set screws. Rifling 
the spline, pinion and rack, one 
which is held against spline 


Fig. 3—Double-ended boring lathe, above, of 
the hollow-spindle type for the rough boring 
of gun-tube forgings from both ends at once 
Tools revolve in one direction and the work in 
the other to ensure concentricity of the hole 
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largest arsenals making big guns, 
the more important considerations 
governing gun design should be 
pointed out in order that these 
manufacturing methods may be 
completely intelligible. See STEEL, 
July 14, 1941, p. 54 and July 21, 1941, 
p. 50 for background material on 
big guns. 

For purposes of analysis a gun 
may be considered as a tube—closed 
at one end and exposed to high inter- 
nal pressures which vary rapidly 
both in time and in their distribution 
throughout the length of the barrel. 
The manner in which these internal 
pressures behave belongs in the 
realm of interior ballistics, a sub- 
ject to which we hope to make fuller 
reference in a subsequent article 
in this series. Let it suffice for the 
moment that modern requirements 
for both naval and military service 
demand guns capable of muzzle 
velocities from 2600 to 3200 feet 
per second, with corresponding in- 
creases in chamber pressures up to 
nearly 100,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

High muzzle velocities are im- 
portant in many classes of field ar- 
tillery and are always important 
for naval purposes since the flatter 
the trajectory the greater the prob- 
ability of hitting the target and also 
because the striking energy in- 
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and varying elasticities 
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creases as the square of the remain- 
ing velocity. 

Walls Can Be Too Thick: Even 
were mobility not a prime consider- 
ation and hence the weight of the 
gun of the first consequence, a point 
would rapidly arrive where no in- 
crease in wall thickness would 
measurably increase the resistance 
of the tube to internal pressure. 
Thus in a simple tube, composed of 
homogeneous material in a neutral 
state of stress at the outset of the 
action, maximum pressure resist- 
ance is determined by composition 
and the treatment given the steel 
rather than wall thickness. The 
reason is that a thick-walled tube 
cannot be treated as though it were 
a boiler shell, for example, in which 
the thickness of the plate is small 
compared with the diameter of the 
shell. Customarily, in this latter 
case, the stress is assumed to be 
uniformly distributed across. the 
cross section of the plating and the 
intensity of the stress is arrived at 
by dividing the total bursting load 
over a ring of unit width by twice 
the thickness of the plate. When the 


Fig. 4—Large gun lathe now being 
installed wiil finish turn and bore guns 
up to 20-inch caliber (diameter of bore) 
outside diameter of 7 feet, maximum 
length of 87 feet 


How are hoop stresses and 





and Its Production, Prepared for 


case of the thick-walled tube is in 
vestigated by considering a series 
of elementary concentric rings of 
which the tube may be imagined 
composed, the distribution of stress 
is found to be far from uniform, 
the greatest intensity of stress oc 
curring in a tangential direction at 
the inner surface of the tube. 

In the familiar analysis of this 
problem, a thin or “elementary” 
ring, concentric with the axis and 
within the meta] of the tube, is se 
lected and the equilibrium of a seg- 
ment—preferably a_ half—consid- 
ered. For the sake of simplicity this 
ring is usually assumed to be of unit 
width. If the inner or radial pressure 
on the inner surface of the ring be 
denoted by “p” and on the outer 
surface by p + dp, the force tend- 
ing to burst this thin ring is p.2r 
where “r’” is the inner radius; and 
the force opposing bursting is 
(p + dp)2(r + dr) + f.2dr. where 
“f” is the hoop stress. Unless rup- 
ture takes place, these forces are 
equal and opposite. Thus—p.dr 
r.dp dp.dr equals f.dr. Hence f 
equals—p r.dp/dr. 

If we had no further information 
concerning the behavior of the tube 
under pressure, this latter equation 
is as far as we would get. However, 
observations tend to confirm the 
simple hypothesis that the longi 






















































tudinal expansion of the tube re- 
mains sensibly constant—in other 
words a plane cross section remains 
flat after the application of the pres- 
sure. If this be acceptable, it fol- 
lows that the longitudinal strain in 
our elementary ring of any radius 
will be independent of the radius 
and thus the forces which produce 
this strain must, when added up, 
equal a constant. 

Obviously a primary cause of 
longitudinal stretch of the tube is 
the frictional resistance to the mo- 
tion of the shell; but a further 
cause arises from the known tend- 
ency of solids to contract or ex- 
pand, as the case may be, in a di- 
rection at right angles to the axis 
of tensile or compressive stress. The 
ratio of the strain produced in a 
lateral direction to the strain meas- 
ured along the line of action of the 
force acting on an element of the 
body at any particular point varies 
for different materials, being about 
0.333 for brass, 0.270 for cast iron 
and 0.303 for steel. Now consider 
our elementary ring and note that 
the hoop stress tends to make it 
narrower, while the radial pressure 
tends to widen it. Thus it follows 
that although both hoop stress and 
radial pressure vary within wide 
limits, the character of their varia- 
tion must be such as to maintain 
their difference constant. Thus f — p 
equals a constant. 

Returning once more to the equa- 
tion developed above from consider- 
ations of the equilibrium of the ele- 
mentary ring in which f, the hoop 
stress, was found to be equal to — p 
(the radial stress) — r.dp/dr, r being 
the radius of the ring, we observe 
that a constant 2.A, let us say for 
convenience in integrating, may be 
substituted for f — p. If this is 
done our equation becomes: 2.A 
equals — 2.p — r.dp/dr. This may 
also be written: 

—2.dr/r = dp/(A + p) 
Integrating, 


- log r’ const. = log (p + A) 
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and thus 
B/r? = p + A in which B is also a 
constant. 


Since also 
f—p -—2A 
therefore we have, 
ce FOIE ov ns ce cb two's vag (1) 
and 
ee es eas spoken o (2) 


With these equations as a basis 
we readily see that A and B can be 
found from (1) if the radial pres- 
sures at the inner and outer radii 
are known. Hence equations for 
both f and p can be set up. The 
stresses obtained from such equa- 
tions are known as the “simple” 
stresses, since no account has thus 
far been taken of the stresses ac- 
companying the lateral deformation 
of each tiny element of the tube. It 
will be obvious that these “lateral” 
stresses, being internally balanced, 
in no wise affect the equilibrium of 
the segment of the elementary ring 
already considered. 

Without delving too deeply into 
algebraic complexities, we recall 
that these lateral strains are about 
30 per cent of the strain in the di- 
rection of the stress producing them 
and they may, of course, be either 
positive or negative. Thus the strain 
due to the hoop stress at some 
particular point would be f/E where 
E is Young’s modulus of elasticity; 
but the total strain at the point, in 
the direction of the hoop stress, 
would be (f + p/3)/E if we neglect 
the longitudinal stress, or (f + 
p/3 — q/3)/E if we considered it. 

The development of these equa- 
tions gives perhaps the most im- 
portant relationship of all the vari- 
ous fundamental equations of gun 
design—a relationship in which the 
resultant circumferential or “hoop” 
stress is expressed in known terms 
for any given radius: 

f = 2/3 [(piri’—per-”) /(re*?—ri?) ] + 
4/3 [ri’re?(pi—pe) / (re?—ri?)] 1/r’, 
the subscripts “i” and “e” referring, 
of course, to the inside and the out- 
side of the tube respectively. This 


Fig. 5—Closeup of boring operation on 
major caliber weapon at Watervliet 
Arsenal: This shot affords some idea 
of the size of the work involved. O.E.M. 
photo by Palmer 


equation, be it noted, is applicable 
equally to the case where the pres- 
sure is applied to the interior of the 
tube; to the exterior; and to both 
the interior and the exterior. 

Of course this equation can be 
used to determine the hoop stresses 
set up in the tube by the application 
of interior pressure. Doing this 
with a simple tube in a state of 
neutral stress,’ it is easy to verify 
the suggestion already offered— 
namely, that a point would quickly 
be reached where no further addi- 
tion of metal to the tube wall ap- 
preciably increases its resistance to 
internal pressure. This limit is 
very generally taken as about half 
a caliber (bore diameter). For in- 
stance if the wall of the tube were 
equal to half the bore, its strength 
would be very nearly as great as 
though the wall were ten times as 
thick as the bore. Also it is quickly 
discovered that a simple tube, even 
if of the very best material, has in- 
sufficient strength to withstand 
modern demands. Therefore it is 
necessary to devise some other plan 
to use the steel more effectively. 


Steel Suits Purpose Best 


Now there is nothing in the stress 
analysis offered above which would 
prevent its application to a tube ai- 
ready in a state of stress. Thus a 
basic idea which had its origin when 
guns were cast with chilled cores 
finds modern expression in built-up 
wire-wound and radially expanded 
gun tubes, in all of which the layers 
of metal nearest the bore are held 
under an initial compression by the 
tension of the outer layers. Thus on 
firing, the inner layers must first be 
expanded sufficiently to remove the 
initial compression before beginning 
to take their working load. 

We might also achieve our purpose 
(but apparently less successfully) 
if we used materials of progressive- 
ly diminishing elasticity as the 
outer layer is approached. In this 
way the inner layers while offering 
resistance to internal pressure would 
transmit to the outer layers their 
fair share of the load. Since this 
principle is only applicable to tubes 
made of different metals, and since 
none approach steel in their suit- 
ability for our purpose, this latter 
proposal needs no further mention. 

Ideally, the principle of initial 
states of strain, if carried to the 
limit would require an_ infinite 
number of infinitely thin hoops 
shrunk one upon another in such 
fashion that the initial distribution 
of stress across the cross section of 
the tube was exactly the reverse of 
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It opened the door to 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


of Stainless Parts 





HEN you step into the shop today, and see 

the ease and speed with which parts are ma- 
chined from Stainless Steel, it is hard to realize the 
difficulties that have been overcome. 


But remember when shop men cussed and sweated 
over Stainless jobs that today are commonplace? 
Tools broke, rejects were high, speeds were slow, 
and costs were prohibitive. 


Such was the picture when the first Free Machining 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA. 


Stainless Steel was invented by Carpenter. It 
marked the dawn of a new era in Stainless progress. 
Down came the costs of using Stainless, as cutting 
speeds were increased and tool problems disap- 
peared. The door was thrown wide open to cor- 
rosion protection for thousands of additional 
products. 


Today this important Carpenter development is 
playing an important part in speeding the pro- 
duction of vital Stainless parts for defense equip- 
ment. 


After the emergency, Carpenter Free Machining 
Stainless Steel will play an equally important part 
in improving performance and stimulating sales 
for many a peacetime product. 

Meanwhile, consider Carpenter as your head- 


quarters for any information on the fabrication 
of Stainless Steels. 
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that imposed upon it by the firing 
of the gun. In this way the metal 
would be uniformly stressed to its 
maximum safe capacity during ac- 
tion; the gun would be as light as 
possible for the service required; 
and, theoretically at least, no limit 
exists to the powder chamber pres- 
sures which may be employed. 
Practically, of course, there is a 
limit to the number of such hoops 
or “layers.” In naval practice, for 
instance, no more than four are em- 
ployed, and of these perhaps only 
one or two extend as far as the 
muzzle. The inner member, known 
as the tube, always extends in one 
piece from breech to muzzle and in 


.some designs the next (B) layer 


does also but in two or more pieces. 
The C and D layers extend from 
the breech only a part of the way to 
the muzzle since it is the breech end 
which has to support the heaviest 
internal pressures. 

Machining these huge guns _ in- 
volves number of unusual considera- 
tions. 

The rifling in smaller caliber guns 
may be cut by means of a series of 
broaches mounted one at a time on 
the end of a bar which is given the 
proper helical movement by means 
of a fixed feather sliding in a 
spiral groove in the bar. As many 
as 30 of these cutters may constitute 
the complete series. Backlash is 
avoided by applying a torque to the 
bar with a drum, a leather belt pass- 


ing over an elevated pulley, and a 
weight attached to the end of the 
belt. The method employed to cut 
the groove in the bar is shown in 
Fig. 2, The “former ribbon” having 
been set, the rifling bar is rotated by 
rack and pinion as it moves forward. 
A planer type tool on the front bar 
support does the cutting. An ar- 
rangement of this kind may be used 
to do the actual cutting of the 
grooves, but the grooved-bar method 
is simpler and more positive, al- 
though a little more expensive, at 
least in first cost. Damage to the 
gun through improper setting of the 
rack, failure of the gearing and the 
like are also eliminated. 

For larger calibers the rifling 
head shown in Fig. 1 is used. This 
consists of a hollow cylinder, slight- 
ly smaller than the bore of the gun 
and keyed in a socket in the end 
of the rifling bar. The cutting tools, 
which number half the grooves to 
be cut, are set in pockets at equi- 
distant intervals around the forward 
rim of the head and are adjustable 
radially by means of a cone moved 
axially by a screw. This screw, 
which has a vernier to enable the 
operator to set the tools, is reached 
through an opening in the side of 
the head. Arrangements are also 
provided for the collapse of the cut- 
ters in order that the head may be 
withdrawn without injury to the 
bore. Grooves are usually cut from 
the muzzle, light cuts being taken 


to avoid tearing. Some 200 to 300 
passes are required to machine the 
rifling in a 14-inch gun. 

Some idea of the size and type of 
the machine tools required for guns 
up to the largest caliber may be 
gained from the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Fig. 3 shows a double 
ended boring lathe of the hollow- 
spindle type. In this machine the 
forging is rough bored from both 
ends at once, the work being rotated 
in one direction and the tools in the 
other. This is a familiar plan and 
tends to insure concentricity of the 
hole. High-pressure coolant is fed 
through the boring bars to keep both 
cutters and work cool and to wash 
away the chips. The 30-horsepower 
main motor drive may be started, 
stopped or reversed and the boring 
bar tailstocks moved in feed or 
rapid traverse in either direction 
from the control levers, which can 
be slid along the front of the bed. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a large lathe just 
being installed to finish turn and 
finish bore guns UP TO 20-INCH 
CALIBER (diameter of bore). It 
handles guns with an outside diam- 
eter of SEVEN FEET; and 87 FEET 
in length. This lathe has a total 
length of 212 feet, weighs 421 tons, 
yet is capable of working to 0.002- 
inch limit on the bore. Fig. 5 shows 
a “close-up” of boring operations on 
a major caliber weapon. 


(Concluded Next Week) 





Emergency Tap Repair 


@ In the present emergency when 
every possible method of keeping 
tools in production must be em- 
ployed, it is interesting to note how 
many articles previously regarded 
as impossible of satisfactory repair 
are now being utilized after a seri- 
ous break. 

Typical of the advanced repair 
methods now being employed is that 
shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration. As will be seen at left, a 
special 1%s-inch tap was shattered 
in service. It broke in ten pieces 
of various sizes and shapes and 
threatened to tie up entire produc- 
tion of an important job. A check 
up with tool manufacturers brought 


the information that a new tap could 
not be delivered for six weeks; thus 
a repair was required. 

The head of the tool maintenance 
department, being familiar with 
high-speed steels, knew that weld- 
ing was impossible, but had a hunch 
that low-temperature silver brazing 
alloys might do the trick. He had 
all parts cleaned carefully and 
fluxed with a low-temperature flux. 
Parts then were assembled, held 
closely together in a milling ma- 
chine vise, and heated with an oxy- 
acetylene torch. Brazing was done 
with Easy-Flo, a medium silver al- 
loy flowing freely at 1175 degrees 
Fahr. and made by Handy & Har- 


man, New York. Due to the ex- 
ceptional penetrating qualities of 
this alloy, it was found to flow 
throughout the many surfaces that 
had to be joined. How well this re- 
pair was completed can be judged 
from the fact that the tap was 
back in service in 4 hours and since 
then has completed 3 months’ use 
and still is in operation. 

Actual brazing time for this job 
was but %-hour, and only 3 inches 
of 1/16-inch diameter brazing wire 
was needed to make the repair. The 
only fault detected after brazing 
was that the tap is 0.005-inch out 
of center, which made no great dif- 
ference on this particular job. 











now FIBREEN saves time, MAN-POWER AND MONEY 


OT MANY YEARS AGO, steel 
sheets were shipped in box cars, 
laboriously loaded and unloaded by 
hand — for steel sheets have to be 
protected from rain and dirt in transit. 


Then steel mill shipping experts, 
working with experts of The Sisalkraft 
Co., developed a method of banding 
bundles containing from 5 to 10 tons 
of sheets — wrapping them in tough, 
waterproof FIBREEN to provide the 
needed protection — and loading by 
crane into open gondolas. This meth- 
od resulted in greatly increasing the 
speed of loading and unloading—re- 
duced man-hours — made handling 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


easier and more economical for both 
rm and customer—and the steel 
is delivered in perfect condition. 


That’s just one example of Sisal- 
kraft research in shipping problems. 


There are similar ‘‘success stories’’ 
in the fields of furniture, automobiles, 
delicate electrical parts, carburetors, 
textiles and a host of other industries. 


What do YOU ship? How do you 
package it? It may pay you to inves- 
tigate FIBREEN. Outline your situa- 
tion — we'll put our research depart- 
ment on the problem and send you a 
trial supply of FIBREEN without cost 
or obligation. 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO 

layers of strong kraft, reen- 
forced with TWO layers of crossed sisal 
fibers embedded in TWO layers of special 
asphalt — all combined under heat and pres- 
sure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean will 
not scuff—stands an astonishing amount of 
abuse and exposure. FIBREEN is used 
either as a wrapping or a lining material. 


Soak it — twist it— try to tear it! 


Only when you 

get a sample in 

your own hands 

can you realize 

that a paper can 

be so strong— 

o tough—and impervious to moisture. 
There is no other material like FIBREEN. 
Available promptly in rolls and blankets of 
many widths. Write for sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. — clso 
manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and 
Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 
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@ DURHAM Mfg. 


seating equipment 
outdoor furniture. 








which is at the right. 


Mlechanized 


MATERIALS HANDLIN 


Co., Muncie, Ind., 


employs about 300 men and women 
in the manufacture of a broad line 
of metal furniture, consisting main- 
ly of bridge tables, chairs, public 


and modern steel 


Seeking some means of increas- 
ing their plant capacity, they re- 
cently installed five overhead chain 


conveyors which will be described. 


Formerly about 


200 hand floor 


trucks had been used to move ma- 


terial and finished 


products through 


the plant on the various floors, sup- 
plemented by three platform ele- 
vators for handling materials be- 


tween floors. 


It was desired to double the ca- 
pacity of the plant, but there was 
some question as to whether or not 


it could be done 
ing structure, 


within the exist- 


Also, there was a 


question as to whether it would be 


more economical 


to enlarge the 


structure than try to increase the 
capacity of the present plant facili- 


ties. 


As in many plants, one of the 
most serious bottlenecks in produc- 
tion was in the flow of materials. 
Already trucks and truckers were 
in each other’s way so it was not 
possible to add more hand trucks. 
At the same time, a certain amount 
of unavoidable bumping and knock- 


ing about of the 


painted products 


in trucking resulted in objectionable 


chipping of the paint. 


Also, the 


large volume of trucking was not 
doing the floors any good. 
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l—Part of initial assembly line on first floor showing final assembly station where operator 
rivets seat frame to chair, after which he hooks it onto storage conveyor No, 2, the loading of 


Photos show Link-Belt conveyor equipment 


Doubles Plant Output 


Careful study of the problem by 
Link-Belt engineers resulted in re- 
placing all the trucks by overhead 
conveying system described here. 
This removes all hauling from the 
floors and places transfer of the 
work on equipment hung from the 
ceilings. Of course there were a 
number of problems involved in re- 
arranging the work for greatest 
operating efficiency since the path 
of the conveyor system must be 
designed to avoid needless handling 
of the work in process and to ap- 
proach straight-line production as 
closely as possible. 

The overhead conveyor system 
eliminates all the floor trucks and 
two of the three platform elevators 
in this 3-story plant. The conveyors 
now handle the work in process 
from the assembly line on the first 
floor, to storage, to the washer, 
to paint dipping tanks and drying 
oven, and to the final assembly 
and packing department—covering 
all three floors of the building. 

The work is divided among five 
overhead chain conveyors, all end- 
less and individually power oper- 
ated. They are as follows: 1—As- 
sembly line conveyor on first floor; 
2—Conveyor from assembly line 
conveyor (No. 1) up to second floor 
storage; 3—Conveyor from second 
floor storage to the washer on this 
same floor and then up to the 
dipping tanks and drying oven on 
third floor, down to and through 
the final assembly and packing de- 
partment on second floor, from 


which point the packed articles are 
sent down a chute to the shipping 
department; 5—Outdoor-furniture 
storage conveyor on third floor 
which handles paint-dried parts 
from drying oven. 

Conveyor No. 1: The steel stock 
arrives in the receiving department 
on the first floor. The press de- 
partment is nearby. Such press 
work consists, for example, of turn- 
ing the edges of sheet steel up to 
form a U-channel or trough like 
bar for such parts as main frame, 
leg and seat frame of a folding 
bridge chair. This is done in a large 
press which in the same operation 
also notches each end of the main 
frame for the foot slide and punches 
as many as 12 rivet holes in the 
leg, seat frame or frame _ braces 
as the case may be. Another press 
arches the channeled main frame 
section to form the top of the chair. 

The leg requires forming to the 
channel cross. section, punching 
four holes and flattening both ends, 
trimming the ends round and punch- 
ing two more holes, grinding sharp 
burrs or edges off the ends, making 
into an arch. The seat frame re- 
quires three similar operations, 
while the frame braces require only 
two. 

From here the parts are sent to 
the nearby first-assembly line—a 
row of riveting machines on which 
the main metal parts of the chair 
are assembled. Sequence of rivet- 
ing is first to rivet the braces to 
the frame. This is followed by 
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Ingersoll-Rand Company, famous 
manufacturer of pneumatic tools, 
compressors and other equipment, 
has achieved important savings in 
three cleaning operations by using 
two Pennsalt Cleaners. 


1, For still tank cleaning of many 
metal parts prior to Parkerizing, 
Ingersoll-Rand uses Pennsalt Cleaner 
No. 35, saving time and labor. 


2. Similar savings have resulted 
from Ingersoll-Rand’s use of Penn- 
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salt Cleaner No. 35 for still tank clean- 
ing of metal parts after hardening. 


3. In spray washers which clean 
iron and steel castings, forgings and 
bars, bronze, brass, zinc and alumi- 
num parts... about 10,000 different 
metal parts . . . Ingersoll-Rand uses 
Pennsalt Cleaner No. 32 with great 
success. This cleaner efficiently 
removes machine oil and polishing 
compounds from the metal parts, 
and also provides rust protection 
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between processing steps. By chang- 
ing to Pennsalt Cleaner No. 32, 
Ingersoll-Rand saves an estimated 
37% in the cost of cleaning materials 
...and gets betier results! 


If you have a metal cleaning prob- 
lem, there is a Pennsalt Cleaner 
which will meet your specific needs 

.. and probably save you valuable 
time, labor and cost. Write today 
to our Pennsalt Cleaner Division 
for information. 
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riveting leg to the main frame. 
Then the slide is riveted to the seat 
frame and the seat frame riveted 
to the main frame at leg. 

Riveting machine operators have 
a pile of main frames or legs or 
sides or seat frames within con- 
venient reach. The part of the chair 
to which the operator is to rivet the 
part in his pile is right in back 
of him, always moving along slow- 
ly while suspended from an over- 
head conveyor—the No. 1 assembly 
conveyor. After riveting his part 
onto the assembly, he returns the 
work onto the conveyor which car- 
ries it to the next operation. In 
fact, the work will make a complete 
loop and return if the final assem- 
bler fails to remove the unit from 
the line. 

Several operations take place in 
forming, riveting and assembling 
bridge tables and outdoor furniture. 


Conveyor No. 2, Storage: Fig. 1 
shows an operator riveting a seat 
frame of a chair to the main frame 
and leg assembly. The No. 1 as- 
sembly conveyor is at his back, 
and to his right in the corner is 
the receiving end of the storage 
conveyor No. 2. When the opera- 
tor completes the last riveting opera- 
tion, he hangs the bolted unit on 
one of the carrying hooks of the 
No. 2 conveyor. 

Conveyor No. 2 now carries the 
work to the second floor storage 
room where work is removed and 
stored temporarily while the con- 
veyor line continues, returning 
down to the loading point on the 
first fioor. 

The overhead chain conveyor is 
especially adaptable to changing 
over old plants such as this since 
it can be installed easily to travel 
up and down through floors, around 
corners, around vertical obstruc- 
tions such as sprinkler risers, and 


Fig. 2—Here is view on second floor, 
top photo, showing the storage con- 
veyor No. 2 coming up through the 
floor at left center. Operator unhooks 
work from this conveyor and either 
places it in temporary storage or hooks 
it onto conveyor No. 3 for passage 
through the washer on the second floor 
and then on up to the third floor for 
painting 
Fig. 3—Conveyor No. 3 carries work 
to and from the dipping tanks on the 
third floor. See center illustration. The 
large table top was paint sprayed by 
hand in a booth near the tanks. Here 
an attendant is transferring paint- 
dipped chairs to the drying oven con- 
veyor at the right 
Fig. 4—This is the unloading end of 
the drying oven at left with conveyor 
No. 4 which carries the work to final 
assembly and packing department on 
the second floor below. The outdoor- 
furniture storage conveyor is shown in 
the foreground of the bottom photo 
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will dip down under ceiling obstruc- 
tions wherever necessary to clear 
them. Thus it is a form of con- 
veyor that is indeed flexible and 
well adapted to many conditions. 

Conveyor No. 3: This unit handles 
chairs, table legs and other parts 
from the second-floor storage down 
the length of the department sev- 
eral times and off through a long 
washer with hot-water sprays at 
the entrance end and a gas-burner 
drier at the exit end. All grease and 
dirt are removed here in prepara- 
tion for painting. 

This conveyor then rises to the 
third floor, where it carries the 
work to the paint spray booth and 
the paint dipping tanks. Then it 
returns through the third floor 
back to the second fioor ceiling 
where its empty hooks again are 
loaded. 

The washed, dried and degreased 





parts are either removed from the 


conveyor at the third floor and 
stored temporarily or, as is usual 
practice, allowed to continue into 
the paint dipping tanks—white, yel- 
low, red, blue, green or other colors. 
There an attendant removes the 
work, attaches a number of chairs 
or other units to an air hoist which 
slowly lowers them into the tank 
selected and withdraws them at an 
equally slow speed, allowing the 
paint to drain. 

In Fig. 3, an operator is trans- 
ferring painted work to the feed 
end of the long drying oven. Large 
units like the white outdoor-furni- 
ture table top seen here are paint 
sprayed in a booth past which the 
conveyor line travels immediately 
after ascending from the second 
floor. 

Various types of hooks have been 
developed for attaching a wide va- 
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PIPING IN POWER PLANTS must be able to 
withstand the new high temperatures and pres- 
sures. To meet the need for the strongest and 
safest piping available, experienced engineers 
have unhesitatingly placed Seamless at the top 
of the list. For years, this strong, uniform pipe 
has remained in a class by itself. No other pipe 
has been able to offer a higher degree of safety 
and workability, or greater length of service 
than Nationa. Seamless. 


SPECTACULAR ADVANCES have been made in 
deep well drilling. Oil and gas wells extending 
down into the earth two miles and more are not 
unusual-—largely attributed to NATIONAL Seam- 
less. NATIONAL Seamless ably withstands the 
racking, jolting strains of such service, and has 
contributed materially to profitable oil produc- 
tion in every field in the country. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS require tub- 
ing of unvarying quality and workability for 
axles, housings, steering columns, tie rods, tor- 
que tubes and other vital parts. SHELpy Seamless 
has long been the standby in the automotive in- 
dustry because of its high uniformity of quality 
this precision tubing makes possible the mass 
production of many types of machined parts. 


MARINE ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS un- 


hesitatingly specify NATIONAL Seamless—for the 
boilers, the high pressure steam lines—for booms, 
masts, and yardarms. No other pipe or tubing 
offers the same degree of safety, or has shown 
such consistently high records for length of serv- 
ice, and ease and economy of maintenance. Na- 
TIONAL is the favorite for hard service on the seas, 


NATIONAL SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES are re- 
sponsible in a large degree for the increased 
speeds and operating economy of the new type 
passenger and freight locomotives. They can save 
in labor costs and installation time because 
they’re more ductile, easier to work with. And 
throughout the modern train, the added stresses 
and vibration of the new speeds require stronger, 
finer pipe in all steam, water, and air lines. 
NATIONAL Seamless is again the first choice. 


TODAY'S AIRCRAFT surpasses anything we've 
heretofore known, and many of the advances 
can be traced back to Seamless Tubing. Here again 
SHELBY Seamless is standard among the recog- 
nized materials that make possible the new fast 
fighters, commercial planes, and bombers. Fusel- 
age struts, longerons, engine mounts, landing 
gear, wing spars and propellers are made lighter, 
stronger, more efficient and safer with SHELBY. 





al thé AIR... 


Wherever SAFETY is vitaily important 


America confidently relies on 


NATIONAL SEAMLESS 


ODAY, more than ever before, 

industry is increasing its demands 
on pipe and tubing. The dual require- 
ments of maintaining the utmost in 
safety while absorbing increasingly 
heavier loads in service, can be satisfied 
only with products that offer maxi- 
mum dependability with minimum at- 
tention in operation. With these factors 
influencing selection, more and more 
industries in recent years very wisely 
assigned their toughest pipe and tub- 
ing jobs to NATIONAL Seamless—and 
today, this farsighted policy is paying 
rich dividends in smooth, uninter- 
rupted performance. 

NATIONAL Seamless means “Walls 
Without Welds.” It stands for uni- 
formly high wall strength, dimensional 
accuracy, and consistent workability 
—metallurgy’s closest approach to the 
perfect tube. Power plant men say that 
it cannot be excelled in high pressure 
service. Marine engineers say it more 
than pays its way in increased efh- 
ciency and dependable operation. It 
adds to the speed and economy of mod- 
ern locomotives, reports the railway 
industry. Oil well drillers bore deeper 
into the earth because of its high ten- 


sile strength. Aircraft and automobile 
manufacturers rely on it to reduce 
weight without sacrifice to strength— 
to lower machining costs and to pro- 
vide the necessary continuous uni- 
formity which makes possible mass 
production of “parts.” In many other 
ways—on land, on sea, and in the air 
—wherever safety is vitally important, 
America’s industry confidently relies 
on NATIONAL Seamless. 


NATIONAL Seamless derives its unsurpassed physi- 
cal properties first, from the steel of which it is 
made; and second, from the process by which it is 
produced. Billets of only the finest, selected, open- 
hearth steel go into its manufacture. These are 
pierced at proper temperature, then precision- 
rolled to the correct size and wall thickness. At 
every stage of production, thorough tests and in- 
spections keep quality at its peak Che result is 
NATIONAL Seamless as you receive it—uniform in 
wall strength, accurate in dimensions, and uniform 
in all physical properties the finest pipe and 


tubes metallurgy can produce, 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


* United States Steel Export Company, New York 








riety of parts to the conveyor chain. 

Conveyor No. 4, Assembly: The 
paint drying oven itself is equipped 
with a slow-moving endless con- 
veyor consisting of two strands of 
Link-Belt chain with long cross bars 
for suspending the work to be dried 
between the two chains. 

Alongside the unloading end of 
this conveyor are the loading points 
for both conveyors Nos. 4 and 5, 
the conveyor in the oven not being 
counted in this numbering. Con- 
veyor No. 4 has come from the sec- 
ond floor and travels along the 
‘ceiling of the third floor only far 
enough to permit loading painted 
work for carrying down to the final 
assembly and packing department 
on the second floor. 

Here the steel chairs are fitted 
with 5-ply veneer, padded uphol- 
stered seats and nickel plated floor 
glides which serve to _ prevent 
scratching. After this final as- 
sembly, the chairs are packed in 
cartons holding four each, tazged 
and sent down a chute to the ship- 
ping department. Of course, other 
types of furniture follow a similar 
path. 

Conveyor No. 5: This unit follows 
a plain rectangular path and oper- 
ates entirely within one department 
on third floor. It is used exclusive- 
ly for handling paint-dried outdoor 
furniture, being loaded at the point 
alongside the unloading end of the 


drying oven. All outdoor furniture, 
shipped unassembled, is_ paint 
sprayed and dried at night and 
stored on the conveyor. The day 
shift applies a decorating decal- 
comania on the chair seats, follow- 
ing which the parts are packed into 
cartons and sent down a gravity 
chute to the shipping department. 

Here the overhead conveyor is 
particularly advantageous because 
it allows storing material overhead 
and so leaves the floor space free 
for other operations such as pack- 
ing or additional storage. 

All five conveyors consist of 
power-propelled drop-forged steel 
rivetless conveyor chain suspended 
at intervals of up to 2 feet from 
ball-bearing trolleys running along 
the lower flange of a steel I-beam 
suspended from the ceiling. The con- 
veyor chain is fitted with double 
carrying hooks below every sup- 
porting trolley as well as at inter- 
mediate points. 

Speed of operation is quite slow. 
One conveyor runs at only 5 feet 
per minute, while others run up 
to 40 feet per minute. This slow 
speed keeps the wear on conveyor 
chain and track down to a minimum 
and also reduces the horsepower 
required to operate the conveyor. 
Even the longest of the five con- 
veyors requires only %-horsepower 
for its operation. 

The simplicity of this construc- 





One Way To Save Handling Time 





M One way to increase materials handling efficiency is to place parts where they 


can be reached easily at the proper time. 
East Pittsburgh Works of Westinghouse does just that—it is being used here to as- 


semble De-ion line-starters involving more than 1000 parts and 75 different mate- 


rials. 


The electrically operated nut driver shown. is suspended from a spring to 


remove it from point of application when not in use 


This fan-shaped arrangement at the 





tion not only makes it easy to 
adapt the conveyors to almost any 


practical conditions, but also al- 
lows them to be modified or re- 
arranged later, should some new 
production problem arise to make 
relocating desirable. 

This conveyor equipment was 
furnished by Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago. The company states that, 
generally speaking, overhead trans- 
portation in the form of a con- 
tinuous trolley conveyor will ac- 
complish the following results: 

Increase production and man- 
power. 

Redeem valuable floor space. 

Tie allied departments together. 

Reduce inventory, insurance ex- 
pense, manufacturing costs, rejec- 
tions and accidents. 

Save floor wear. 

Eliminate damage to material. 

Provide a steady and uniform 
flow of parts or finished products 
from one floor to another. 

Displace floor trucks and freight 
elevators, aS was done at this plant. 

In this particular installation with 
only three-quarters of a mile of 
conveyor line, the production ca- 
pacity of the plant has been doubled 
—merely by improving the materi- 
als handling facilities. 


Offers Booklets To Aid 
Screw Machine Men 


@ Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., is now offering 
a series of 14 booklets to aid be- 
ginners in screw machine opera- 
tion, These contain general oper- 
ating descriptions and useful tables 
for Nos. 00, 0 and 2 sizes of auto- 
matic screw machines, as well as 
hints and full instructions for 
sharpening and adjusting common- 
ly used tools. 

The series is adapted to lecture 
or school use, and to encourage 
this method of training the com- 
pany is offering a “teaching kit” 
with orders for twelve or more 
sets of booklets. The kit consists 
of complete machine and attach- 
ment specifications entitled ‘“Con- 
struction and Use of Automatic 
Screw Machines,” booklet on screw 
machine tools and general catalog 
listing the company’s equipment. 
Each set of 14 booklets is avail- 
able to operators and others _in- 
terested for 50 cents. 


Offers New Light— 
Reflecting Wall Paint 


@ A new water-thinned wall paint, 
called Reflect-O-Lite, which utilizes 
soybean protein as a binder is now 
being offered by the Glidden Co., 
Cleveland. Supplied in paste form, 
its outstanding feature is the high 
degree of light reflection it affords. 
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These American Radial Roller Bearings may look alike as 
peas in a pod to some. But an engineer’s eye will spot the La ‘ My style AC, with. 
differences instantly. He will know that his search for . ie grooved inner 
ONE dependable source for ALL your radial bearing lr sede apeee 
requirements can begin and end with AMERICAN! Recent Sci 
additions to the American Radial Bearing line extend your choice 
to 5 styles, in 4 S. A. E. series, with a total of 85 sizes. Special 
designs to order supplement this wide range. Each is a leader 
in its class—engineered to equal or better self-imposed standards 
of performance and quality that have made AMERICAN Roller 
Bearings preferred the world around. Send us your blue-prints 
for analysis and recommendations. 





AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California 





AMERICAN ‘cctv porter BEARINGS 
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“Amplified Voice” 


With present cry for more and more produc- 
tion, the utmost in co-ordination between 
plant superintendent, supervisors, foremen 
and workmen is essential as well as between 
departments for controlling interdepartmental 
operations. If you are using a less speedy, 
less clear, less distinctive and serviceable 
method than the amplified voice for plant 
communication, it may pay you well to in- 
vestigate its possibilities. Read here what it 


has already done for many companies 





Fig. 1—Imagine anything as convenient as:getting your man simply by 
depressing a key and calling his name, no matter in what part of the 
plant or office he may be. Operadio equipmeni pictured 


@ MODERN microphone-amplifier- 
loudspeaker setups are being used 
as a tool to speed production in 
many steel mills and metalworking 
plants. While the past few years 
have seen greatly increased use of 
such equipment, nevertheless there 
are still many plants well equipped 
otherwise but far behind times on 
plant communications. 


When sound equipment first came 


to market, it was limited largely to ~ 


amusement places for ballyhoo, but 
now it has carved a niche for itself 
in industry as the equipment has 
been simplified and perfected so it 
reproduces the spoken word with 
absolute fidelity, is as easy to in- 
stall and operate as a radio set 
and absolutely dependable. Appli- 
cation is unlimited. Service and 
repairs as well as power cost are 
negligible. 

This important aid to production 
falls into two main classifications: 
The PA or public address system, 
which amplifies and _ distributes 
speech, music or time signals—only 
one-way communication. The inter- 
communicating system for “talk- 


70 


back” service, public or confidential 
communication. 

Users in steel mills and metal- 
working plants report the following 
benefits derived from amplified 
voice equipment: It saves time. It 
speeds up production. It cuts costs. 
It minimizes rejects and waste. It 
facilitates communication service be- 
tween customers, workers and ex- 
ecutives. It fosters better employe- 
employer relations. 

The following case _ histories 
where modern sound equipment re- 
placed less efficient call systems or 
page boys in steel mills and metal- 
working plants illustrate graphical- 
ly these advantages. 

Saves Toll Charges: In one east- 
ern plant a code system was used 
to call key men in the factory but 
because of confusion in de-coding, 
much time was lost and the men 
responded only a small part of the 
time. And often three or four cus- 
tomers came in from the outside 
about the same time yet only one 
man could be paged at a time. 
Often customers would hang up 
before the calls were answered. 


By FRED MERISH 


Many of these outside calls were 
long-distance and had to be called 
back at considerable expense. In 
one month, this toll amounted to 
$92. A public address system was 
installed and now as many key men 
as are needed can be paged at one 
time. Communication delays no 
longer waste valuable time or cause 
customer dissatisfaction. 

Keeps in Touch with Visitors: An- 
other plant was frequently visited 
by customers inspecting their fin- 
ished goods ready for delivery. The 
only office-to-plant contact was the 
telephone. 

If, for instance, information was 
to be relayed to an executive in the 
plant with a customer, the switch- 
board operator might have to con- 
tact a half dozen departments to lo- 
cate him. When he finally answered 
the plant extension phone, often 
quite a distance away, he would find 
that the message was not of great 
importance and could have waited 
until he was through with the cus- 
tomer. Since a modern PA system 
has been installed, an executive in 
the plant is paged via loud speaker 
and given particulars without leav- 
ing his task. If not urgent, we 
can disregard the call for the time 
being. 

In combination with materials 
handling equipment, modern plant 
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Ask for our illustrated 
bulletin describing the 
Motch & Merryweather 
cold sawing combination 
(Cold Saw, Saw Grinder 
and Saw Blades). 


There are the facts, as proven by every user of 
the Motch & Merryweather Cold Sawing Machine...Scrap forgings 
had been cutting production. Losses had been running up to 334%, 
as compared with the 2% permitted by the government...The Motch 
& Merryweather Cold Saw went into action. Scrap forgings ceased. 
A new uniformity in size and shape appeared. Cuts now are square, 
the edges sheer and burrless. All this has been attained with a tre- 
mendous speed which contributes greatly to the profit of the operation. 


The Motch & Merryweather Saw Grinder 
has an important part in the perform- 
ance of the M. & M. Cold Saw. It insures 
fast, accurate sharpening, thanks par- 
ticularly to rigid construction and auto- 
matic indexing... Motch & Merryweather 
Saw Blades have tool steel segments 


fitted to a heat-treated center. The closed 
ring formed by the segments stiffens the 
entire blade. Radially ground teeth 
allow the maximum amount to be con- 
sumed before renewing. The blade can 
be re-set with new segments without 
reducing the diameter. Get the facts. 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MACHINERY COMPANY 


PENTON BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


X 





Q. 


Pa F 


MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER 








communication devices are elimi- 
nating “‘bottle-necks” in sheet, tin, 
strip mills and metalworking plants 
where a consistent, non-stop flow 
from operation to operation is so 
necessary to maximum production, 
where hold-ups or speed-ups in one 
department can be quickly com- 
municated to all other departments 
so foremen can gear operations ac- 
cordingly or shift around men to 
equalize the flow of production. 

Locates Work Stoppages: Costly 
waiting at machines for materials 
to arrive for processing was elimi- 
nated in some plants because in- 
stantaneous communication with 
storerooms is possible by means of 
loud speaker service and delivery 
to machines is made in minimum 
time with tractors, trailers, or 
trucks. On the other hand, when 
finished products stack up so high 
around machines that they impede 
production, immediate communica- 
tion with the warehouse brings re- 
lief. Sound equipment is hooked 
up with direct lines between de- 
partments so that there is no time 
wasted going to the phone, getting 
the switchboard operator and then 
waiting for another department to 
answer. If the person called is 
far away from the phone, much 
time may be wasted making con- 
tact. Busy signals may cause fur- 
ther delays with older type systems. 
One plant kept a record and found 
that 35 per cent of the calls put 
through to the shipping department 
received a busy signal, resulting 
in many hours of lost time each 
month. 

The shipping department in many 
plants is continually in contact with 
the general office or warehouse. 
If contact is delayed, errors result, 
goods are returned, customers dis- 
satisfied, shipping costs mount. The 
areas in shipping rooms and ware- 
houses are often large for easy 
talking or signalling and workers 
may be comparatively far apart. 
Much time is lost walking long dis- 
tances to the point of call and some. 
times where the noise is great the 
calls are not heard. 

Contacts Workers Quickly: One 
eastern plant was found to have 
installed a modern conveyor system 
in the shipping room and ware- 
house. Often during the day, the 
shipper had to contact different 
floors in the warehouse to correct 
errors or make changes. The old 
communications system was a bell 
and a speaking tube. When the 
bell rang, a worker might have to 
walk from the extreme end of the 
floor to shout through the speak- 
ing tube. The advantage gained by 
installing a modern conveyor sys- 
tem between shipping room and 
warehouse was offset by an obso- 
lete call system. 

Finally, the management installed 


Fig. 2—Incoming calls need not wait 
while men are located for the telephone 
operator can quickly page officials in 
any part of the plant via amplified 
voice systems. Here the operator is 


using microphone and controls forming 
part of a Stromberg-Carlson system 


Fig. 3—Shows typical PA system, made 
by Stromberg-Carlson. This unit houses 
a monitoring speaker at top, a radio 
next for picking up news and music 
for entertainment with radio control 
knobs below, then rows of keys switch- 
ing in different loudspeakers. At bot- 
tom are volume and tone controls for 
the amplifier, which is in lower section 
of cabinet. Ot course, with this unit 
are used microphones for picking up 
the messages and loudspeakers to dis- 
tribute them 


Fig. 4—A talk-back unit like this Philco 
allows a person at other end to com- 
municate back to the master station. 
Any number of outlying stations can 
be hooked up in such a system, or all 
can be selector-transmitters allowing a 
person to call and talk with any station 
‘rom any other station in the system or 
oll of them simultaneously 
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HELL E.X.L. Grease is able to retain its 

superior lubrication characteristics under 
the most severe operating temperatures... 
readily dissipates the heat caused by deforma- 
tion. Here’s why. Shell E.X.L. Grease... 


1—Has a high melting point. 

2—Is of a smooth texture ... lubricates ade- 
quately. 

3—Resists bleeding . . . does not separate at 
high rotational speeds or at high tem- 
peratures. 

4—Is non-corrosive. 

5—Has outstanding resistance to breakdown 
even at high operating speeds. 

6—Seals bearings against entrance of dirt, 
water, etc. 


Call in the Shell man today. Give him the 


toughest bearing lubrication job you've got. 
Watch him lick it. 
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Perhaps your competitors are already using the amplified voice to speed 
production by quickly locating and ironing out work stoppages. It 
also helps to build up employer-employe relations through better under- 
standing of policies made possible by personal explanation and through 
furnishing entertainment at lunch hour and before and after work. Many 
plants find it useful for announcements, time signals and similar services 


a microphone, amplifier and loud 
speakers and now the shipper gives 
verbal instructions. Two loud 
speakers reproduce the _ shipper’s 
words on each floor of the ware- 
house and one is hooked up with 
the general office. A switch above 
the microphone in the _ shipping 
room connects the amplifier to the 
desired speakers. If the shipper 
wants to talk to a worker on a 
certain floor, he switches to that 
loudspeaker and calls him by name, 
then gives particulars. Usually the 
worker need not leave his task. If 
a reply is required, he may use the 
old speaking tube, which was never 
disconnected. If information comes 
from warehouse to shipping room 
that requires executive action, the 
general office is switched in and 
if the executive is in the plant, the 
message is relayed via a_ public 
address system hooked up on all 
the floors. This management has 
saved many hours of time, many 
dollars and minimized errors by 
modernizing plant communications. 
In some plants, we found more 


than 20 loud speakers hooked up to 
a central point from which as many 
different departments could be 
reached individually or collectively. 
Obviously, such ease of communica- 
tion is a time-saver, a cost-reducer 
and a production speeder-upper. If 
a factory superintendent wants to 
talk to a foreman at a distant point 
or the front office wishes to con- 
tact the plant management, it can 
be done faster with the amplified 
voice. 

One plant experienced difficulty 
making contact with executives in 
a large yard. Operations connected 
with the hauling of raw materials 
and dies made it necessary for ex- 
ecutives to check over yard work 
frequently. Yard searches by of- 
fice boys and others caused many 
delays. Sometimes a worker had 
to be taken off a job to find a wan- 
dering executive. A few loud speak- 
ers hooked up to strategic points 
around the yard make instantaneous 
contact now. 

Rides Over Noise: Many mill 
superintendents reported delay and 


Pig. S—A typical arrangement of loudspeakers to cover a factory area, part of a 
system furnished by Radio Corp. of America: Volume can be sufficient to ride 


easily over extremely high noise levels. 


And modern equipment transmits the 


voice as clearly as your new radio 
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confusiom because the noise com- 
mon to their plants prevented fore- 
man and workers from hearing 
older type call systems distinctly. 
This difficulty was eliminated in 
many of these plants with sound 
equipment, which can be fitted with 
an amplifier of sufficient power to 
assure ample volume to overcome 
any processing clatter. Where over- 
head cranes are used, a public ad- 
dress system gets the message to 
the cranesman without the delay 
often experienced or the confusion 
of signals where communications 
are the gay-ninety type. 

When breakdowns, accidents, fires 
or other emergencies occur, a mod- 
ern installation of sound equipment 
may save its cost in a single hour. 

Many plants operate a straight- 
line production unit more than 1000 
feet long. Imagine trying to con- 
tact workers and executives over 
such a wide, noisy area with super- 
speed surety without the amplified 
voice. Modern sound equipment 
will aid the movement of raw ma- 
terials all the way from the storage 
yard at one end of a mill to the 
other end of the line where the 
finished product is loaded on freight 
cars. 


Time Means Money 


A loud speaker in a department 
will enable a foreman to inform 
headquarters promptly if produc- 
tion is coming through as it should 
or if any “bugs” are discovered in 
production so correctives can be 
applied immediately. Today, time 
means money. A few minutes saved 
here, a few minutes there, can save 
many dollars every month. 

Where plant communication is 
obsolete, defects often slip by be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting the 
ear of authority promptly. In these 
speed-days, foreman and_ super- 
visors need to be continually 
coached to keep production up to 
standard. Quality must be care- 
fully watched. Sound equipment 
brings the supervisor and the work- 
er closer to the plant superintend- 
ent’s office. If the worker spots 
defects, he is more likely to report. 

Cuts Cost 60 Per Cent: For ex- 
ample, metal failure was running 
up costs in one plant, reducing 
output and depressing quality. Too 
many formed and drawn parts were 
coming through with scratches on 
them. Rejections were high. The 
management was puzzled and via 
a public address system, the work- 
ers were asked to help solve the 
problem. In a few weeks, with 
their co-operation, different type 
forming dies were installed and 
found to have better wearing quali- 
ties, greater resistance to impact, 
fatigue and corrosion. Finishing 
costs dropped 60 per cent. 

Another plant found that its cost 
of precision grinding was too high. 
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Fig. 6—This is an example of how an engineer can use the amplified voice to 
communicate instantly with all parts of a department or plant to transmit orders 


or ask for reports. 


Equipment by Radio Corp. of America 


Fig. 7—Here amplifier for public address system is located directly on top of 
the telephone switchboard, where its controls are convenient for the operator. 


Note microphone at right of operator's position. 


This unit contains an automatic 


time clock which signals work periods, also incorporates provision for fire alarm 


and emergency signals. 


The grinding machines were okay 
but the men at times were not hold- 
ing sizes to close enough limits, 
were not removing all surface de- 
fects properly. Rejects were high. 
A loud speaker in this department 
now keeps the workers advised of 
inspection results from time to time 
and rejects have dropped to less 
than one-fourth of the former av- 
erage. 

Today more than ever before, it 
is important to apply corrective 
measures to iron out “bugs” quick: 
ly. Prompt action must be taken 
to minimize production losses. A 
modern sound installation minim- 
izes interruption to production 
when defects are found because 
consultations are more quickly ar- 
ranged—the source of trouble found 
faster. 

Affords “Personal” Touch: Labor 
relations loom important today. 
Often labor trouble springs from 
misunderstandings and it is seldom 
feasible for executives to discuss 
matters individually with workers, 
hence the men conceive crroneous 
ideas that may fester into strikes 
or costly disorders. The personal 
touch via sound equipment enables 
a company official to talk to the 
workers often, permits him to ex- 
plain that economic or competitive 
conditions may compel or prevent 
certain actions. We were told that 
sound equipment is doing a good 
job where it is used to promote 
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better employer-employe relations. 

Another important use is for an- 
nouncing changes in organization 
practice or operating schedules, to 
advise of the introduction of new 
methods, new pclicies, etc. Sound 
equipment minimizes misunder- 
standings concerning company pol- 
icy or production routine, hence 
helps keep costs down. 

Can Talk Back, Too: The inter 
communicator, another classification 
of sound equipment, was found in 
many plants. visited, executives 
carrying on inter-room conversa- 
tions with secretaries or other sta- 
tions on the system by merely 
flicking a switch. There are many 
different arrangements, from a 2- 
station setup where more than 50 
stations may be interconnected. The 
intercommunicator is used more for 
confidential conversation, the PA 
unit for public address. Highly 
sensitive microphone can pick up 
voices 75 feet away, so that the 
user need not leave his task to use 
the device. No central clearing 
exchange is needed. Contact may 
be made direct with one or more 
stations. 

The private interior telephone 
system is a sub-division of the in- 
tercommunicator. Instead of a 
cabinet, the conventional telephone 
is used, calls made direct or via 
automatic exchanges of many hun- 
dreds of lines. Intercommunicators 
and private telephone systems pro- 


vide “talk-back” service. PA equip 
ment operates only one way. 

One of the important modern 
production essentials is means for 
fast internal co-ordination of plant 
superintendent, supervisors, fore- 
man and workers. In all too many 
plants this vitally needed co-ordi- 
nation is stymied by poor or in- 
efficient communication. Why not 
check your own plant today to be 
sure it is not in this class? 


Offers Users New 
Width Shim Stock 


@ Wider Laminum.~ shim = stock 
which permits the cutting of larger 
one-piece shims is now available 
from Laminated Shim Co. Inc., 
Glenbrook, Conn. Sheets of the 
stock can be furnished to 7 x 36- 
inch dimensions in addition to the 
6 x 36-inch sheets produced hereto- 
fore. They are available in over- 
all thicknesses from 0.006 to 0.125- 
inch. All of these thicknesses may 
be obtained in all-laminated sheets 
with choice of 0.002 or 0.003-inch 
thick laminations; or various thick 
nesses may be had partly laminat 
ed and partly solid. 


Publishes Welding Data 


@ A _ series of four articles em- 
bodied in a booklet entitled “Weld- 
ing in National Defense” is being 
offered by the James F. Lincoln 
Are Welding Foundation, P. O. box 
5728, Cleveland. Data from indus- 
trial reports made by executives, 
engineers, designers and others 
which were subsequently released 
to newspapers as valuable informa- 
tion on the use of welding as an 
aid in production for national de- 
fense are included in the articles. 











* New FORMEX WIRE maintains 


ITS DIELECTRIC FILM UNDER SEVERE CONDITIONS 


ABRASION 


Formex wire is insulated 
witht a vinylacetal-type 
plastic developed by G-E 
engineers after 10 years of 
research. Tests of resistance 
to abrasion show a 3-to-1 
Superiority of Formex wire 
ever high-grade enameled 
wire. Formex wire in your 
motors gives added assur- 
ance of dependable, con- 
tinuous operation. 


ELONGATION 


Compare the two pictures 
above. The top photo shows 
Formex wire stretched 20 
per cent and wound on its 
own diameter. The lower 
picture shows enameled 
wire stretched 10 per cent 
and wound on twice its 
diameter. 


HEAT SHOCK 


The top sample {below) 
shows what happens to 
good enameled wire when 
it is wound in a helix and 
heated to 150 C. Formex 
wire (shown at bottom) is 
unaffected by this heat 
shock. That is why it does 
not become brittle and 
crack away even after years 
of strenuous service. . 
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the Tri-Clad motor, 
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: Tri-Clad motors. 


NERAL & 


Integral-hp sizes up to 20 hp (at 
3600 rpm), open or splashproof, 
are now available—also capacitor- 


motors in sizes up to 5 hp. 


Write for our new Tri-Clad motor bulletin, 
GEA-3580 


longer life, greater 

§ improved lubri- 
features. One-piece 
minum rotor wind- 
hfans cast integrally, 
indestructible. 
bearings retain 

lude dirt. 
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New Rigid-Frame Building Uses 


‘is 





Fig. 1—The rigid-frame construction eliminates overhead obstructions and results 


in a clean-cut interior as shown here 





BU TEP WELDED Fist SseL_LicEs 


The field splices used on this project are quite simple and inexpensive, seem en- 


tirely adequate for static loading conditions. 


Even when they occur in a bridge 


girder or some other member subject to dynamic loading, a splice that is com- 


pletely butt welded seems entirely appropriate. 


The trend with regard to such 


all-butt-welded splices is to make the procedure more simple. Experience indicates 
this simplification can be made under most circumstances without sacrificing any- 
thing in the way of reliability 


@ ARC-WELDED rigid frames 
were used by the Leach Steel Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., in the new fac- 
tory building at Peabody, Mass., 
built for the Eastman Gelatin Corp., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
See Fig. 1. This typeof framing 
provides wide floor areas at low 
cost, It affords maximum overhead 
clearance with no obstructions to 
light, ventilation and working op- 
erations or future changes in 
equipment, It results in clean-cut 
pleasing interior. Such a frame is 
easily cleaned and painted, collects 
less dust and exposes to corrosion 
a minimum area per ton of steel, 
especially when welded joints are 
used. 

For resistance to lateral loads 
and for the support of crane girder 
loads, statically indeterminate struc- 
tures of this kind require little ad- 
ditional steel over that required 
for gravity loads. Such structures 
also possess a larger factor of 
safety against unusual service con- 
ditions such as excessive crane and 
roof loads, high wind, earthquake 
and explosion forces from aerial 
bombardment. Welded joints are 
particularly appropriate and eco- 
nomical for rigid frames because 
they are inherently rigid and re- 
quire little if any additional steel 
connection material. 

Layout and Design: The main 
part of the building, 443 feet long, 
is of rigid-frame construction. On 
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By LaMOTTE GROVER 
Structural Welding Engineer 
Air Reduction Sales Co 
New York 


one side and near the front is a 
wing 70 x 179 feet with sloping 
roof carried by conventional-type 
flat roof trusses. 

The rigid frames provide a 60-foot 
width center-to-center of crane-rails 
with a height of 202/3 feet to top 
of rails. Most of the frames are 
spaced at 20-foot centers. A rise of 
2 inches per foot was found most 
economical for the rigid-frame raf- 
ters. The concrete floor slab is re- 
inforced and the side walls are tied 
into it to insure against their dis- 
placement due to horizontal thrust 
from the frames. The eaves are 
about 25 feet above the bases of 
the longest columns. The side walls, 
floor and column bases are raised 
6 feet through six interior bays 
near the front of the building. 

Every sixth bay is provided with 
diagonal bracing, 1-inch round rods 
in the plane of the rafters and 
angle bracing between the columns. 
A line of longitudinal struts is run 
through on each side, just above 
the inner corners of the rigid-frame 
knees. These struts are composed 
of two 8inch 11.5-pound channels, 
one flat and one vertical, welded to- 
gether and connected at their ends 
to the vertical stiffeners of the 





knees. The sway bracing is con- 
nected on the center line of the 
column web, just below the knee. 

Rigid Frames: This project rep- 
resents a step in carefully made 
studies and development of eco- 
nomical industrial building con- 
struction which have been carried 
out over a number of years under 
the personal direction of Thomas 
Leach, president of the steel fab- 
ricating and erecting firm for this 
project. Various layouts, propor- 
tions and details of design and pro- 
cedures of fabrication and _ erec- 
tion have been compared for best 
economy. Particular attention has 
been focused recently upon the 
practical design of rigid-frame 
knees to conform to requirements 
indicated by research. The methods 
of proportioning the knees for this 
project, to withstand local shear 
and compression stresses, were pat- 
terned in general after the proced- 
ure outlined in “An Investigation 
of Steel Rigid Frames” by Inge 
Lyse and W. E. Black, Proceedings 
of American Society of Civil Engji- 
neers, November, 1940. 

The rafters are 21-inch 59-pound 
wide-flange rolled beams and the col- 
umns 21-inch 68-pound. Field splices 
are provided in the rafters on each 
side of the frame, 10% feet out from 
the knee, at points of minimum 
bending moment. The end section 
of the rafter runs through over the 
top of the column and is shop-weld- 
ed to it to form the knee. Both of 
these joints are shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 2. A splice plate 
connects the outer end of the rafter- 
piece to the tension-flange of the 
column. See closeup of this joint in 
Fig. 4. 

At the inner corner of the knee, 
where compression stresses are con- 
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We've cured many a headache! 











ALL, wire or write the nearest Scully warehouse. There 
are eight of them—located in the big manufacturing 
centers. We are working day and night to maintain the 
standards that have made the name Scully famous. Even 
today, we are rendering unusual service — under difficult 
conditions. Do you need steel, steel products, copper or brass? 
Whether or not you are working on defense orders, try us. 
You'll receive courteous, prompt attention, and cooperation 
to the limit of our ability. And ask for our 1941 Stock List 
and Reference Book. It’s free. 





SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel, 
Steel Products, Copper and Brass 


Warehouses at CHICAGO 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK, N.J. 


The Mark of Quality 


CLEVELAND + PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON + BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 


The Mark of Seruice 
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PLUG-WELDED WEB 


SHOP WELD 

Fig. 2—These are details of the rigid frame showing plug welds on the (FILLET) eon rive 

knee reinforcements and the field-welded butt splice. Note how splice 

plates in diagram at right are arranged so rafter can be set down on 
knee to facilitate erection 
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Fig. 4—Field splices shown above occur at points of low stress. 


FIG. 4 IS A CLOSEUP 
SHOWING THIS FIELD 


Note flange 


splice plates provide temporary support for erection of center section of the frame, 
as mentioned and shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2 


centrated, the flange areas are rein- 
forced with a bent cover plate. Ver- 
tical web-stiffener bars are provided 
on the rafter-piece in line with the 
compression flange of the column 
as is shown by the illustration Fig. 3. 

The web of the rafter is reinforced 
with a flat plate on each side with- 
in the knee and extended out from 
the knee a short distance past the 
point beyond which the stresses in 
such members have been found to 
conform to the conventional theory 
of the beam design. These reinforc- 
ing plates are made to act integrally 
with the web of the rolled section 
by means of plug welds spaced and 
distributed to conform approximate- 
ly to the distribution of shearing 
stress that has been observed in tests 
of such knees. See Fig. 3. 

Thus the knees are designed to in- 
sure their adequacy in all respects, 
and the cost for their fabrication is 
reasonable. Whether or not this 
is the most practical and economical 
design for such a knee will be deter- 
mined by further experience in fab- 
ricating alternative types of equal 
capacity and by a number of tests 
that have been planned. 

Shop Fabrication and Welding: 
Each frame was fabricated and 
shipped in three pieces, two column- 
and-knee sections and one center sec- 
tion with a shop-welded ridge joint. 
This joint was made by cutting out 
a triangular segment of web and 
bottom flange, bending the piece 
about the top flange to close the 
gap, and butt welding the web and 
bottom flange together again. The 
bottom flange is also reinforced with 
a short bent cover plate at this point. 

The various pieces to be welded 
were cut to correct mitre with an 
oxyacetylene torch; some of the 
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edges were machine gas cut. Dur- 
ing the shop welding of details such 
as crane girder supports and sway- 
bracing connection plates on the col- 
umns, the pieces were positioned for 
downhand welding. 

In welding the column-and-knee 
sections, the parts were first tacked 
together securely. A pipe trunnion 
weldedto a strut was then attached to 
the knee and the rafter piece so the 
whole section could be rotated about 
its center of gravity with little ef- 
fort. In this way all of the welding 
could be done in the flat position, 
first on one side and then on the 


Fig. 3—Plug-welded plates reinforce 

the webs of the rigid-frame knees where 

local shearing stresses are highest. 

This is closeup of section indicated 
in Fig. 2 
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other, to balance the applied heat of 
welding and thus eliminate distor- 
tion. This improvised scheme was 
found exceptionally convenient and 
effective. A similar arrangement 
has been used efficiently even for 
girders where little duplication is in- 
volved. 

Erection: The steel was erected 
with a crane mounted on pneumatic 
tires. Both column-and-knee sections 
of a frame were set up first and 
held in place by their base-plate an- 
chor bolts. The center section was 
then placed and secured with four 
erection bolts, two in each beam 
flange. Straps, shop welded to the 
top flange of the center section and 
to the bottom flange of the column- 
and-knee section (Fig. 4), provided 
convenient temporary support for 
the center section and allowed it to 
be lowered vertically into place. All 
purlins, struts, girts, diagonal and 
sway bracing were erected along 
with the frames in one trip of the 
rig. 

Field welding the joints in the 
rigid frames was done using light- 
weight scaffolds hung from the pur- 
lins on either side. At time, wind 
breaks were provided for conveni- 
ence and maximum efficiency as the 
welding was done during cold 
weather. 

Although the bending stresses and 
shear at these field joints are quite 
low, the webs are_ butt-welded 
throughout. The flanges are butt- 
welded from the inside and the 
cover straps (appropriate in the case 
of a statically loaded structure) 
are fillet welded to the top and bot- 
tom flanges, the bottom strap being 
made wider than the beam flange 
to permit down-hand welding. 

The fabrication was supervised by 
Sam Auld, shop superintendent of 
the Leach Steel Corp. and the field 
work by George Stein, erection su- 
perintendent. 
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The Manufacture of 


HIGH-QUALITY, LOW COST STEEL 


basic steelmaking practice 


@ THE PROCESS of steel 
making although funda 
mentally scientific and in 
particular metallurgical, 
still remains an art, after 
many years of research and 
experimentation. Many oper- 
ators believe that the vari- 
ous processes involved in 
steel manufacture will be 
realigned to technical con- 
trol and supervision because 
the lack of training of suf- 
ficiently skilled furnace and 
other operatives, will com- 
pel further utilization of 
scientific and automatic 
control instruments and 
equipment. Then again the 
practice of using lower 
grade raw materials and 
of substituting one material 
for another and at the same 
time maintaining a _ prede- 
termined quality is becom- 
ing more and more severe. 
Then, too, the pdalicy of 
waste elimination, or that 


of producing steel of higher Fig. 


quality at lower cost, points 

to a keener supervision of 
personnel having the proper 
technical training and an extensive 
experience. 

This procedure, however, is not 
within the province of one man or 
a single department, but only 
through the co-ordination of the 
several departments involved. The 
specific phase of steelmaking ought 
to be directly supervised for routine 
and/or current production; changes 
in practice; research and experi- 
mentation by the co-ordinate efforts 
of the open-hearth operatives, the 
engineering, the furnace designing, 
the masonry, the fuel and/or com- 
bustion engineering and the metal- 
lurgical departments. The metal- 
lurgical organization should func 
tion like a supreme court or doctor 
developing, establishing and improv- 
ing practices, methods, specifica- 
tions; safe guarding quality by diag- 
nosing troubles and causes in mak- 
ing and/or processing, and prescrib- 
ing cures or remedies; eliminating 
processes; assist in the reduction of 
production and processing costs 
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1—Early method of mining which involved 


considerable labor 


and at the same time maintaining 
constant quality in each unit. Each 
departmental head is confined to a 
single phase or department and is 
fully occupied and concerned with 
operation and production. 

Another important co-ordinator 
in the successful manufacture of 
steel is the chemical department. 
A steel plant could not exist with 
out it though it often is neglected 
and condemned. The chemist guards 
all raw materials in order to pre- 
vent inferior grades entering the 
processes, to warrant rebates where 
unit values fall short of specifica 
tions and to keep the metallurgica! 
department posted concerning the 
materials necessary to produce qual 
ity steel at lowest cost. 

In the manufacture of steel the 
first and fundamental consideration 
should be economy and this neces- 
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sarily begins with the de 
sign of open-hearth fur 
naces, plant layout and all 
auxiliary equipment; track 
layout for incoming raw ma- 
terials, and for outgoing 
products. A predetermined 
value of tons per furnace 
hour should be established 
for a certain type of charge 
and series of fuels and yet 
be sufficiently flexible to 
change as economic condi- 
tions necessitate. This 
means for a given ingot 
output per furnace hour all 
factors of furnace design 
and construction, etc., must 
conform to this constant 
factor. Tons per how 
should be from charge to 
charge, except for actual 
furnace repairs or rebuilds 
but should not include bot 
tom dressing or patching 
because these are purely a 
function of furnace opera 
tion. The same _ features 
apply when considering re- 
engineering, enlarging or 
otherwise contemplating in- 
creased tonnage, efficiency 
or lowering cost of existing plants. 
Furthermore, all factors involved 
in steelmaking should be planned 
so that the most economical raw 
materials can be employed to main 
tain the highest quality, low-cos! 
steels. 

In planning for the production of 
high quality, low-cost steel several 
factors are of paramount impor- 
tance, including flat-rolled products 
which cover a wide range of size 
and sectional dimensions and all 
ranges of low, medium and high 
carbons and the full range of 
S.A.E., alloy grades. 

About 20 years ago as a matter 
of research, magneto tungsten stee! 
was produced in a_ 65-ton open 
hearth successfully. Several grades 
of stainless steels, especially 18 and 
8 are now produced in an open 
hearth furnace of special design 
known as the Bosshardt furnace. A 
few characteristics of this type fur- 
nace are the extremely high built 
up air-uptakes at each corner of the 
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For Reduced Maintenance . . Increased Service, Put a Westinghouse on the Job! 


No matter what the assignment may be— 
machine tool, rock crusher conveyor, hoist 
—you’ll find there’s a Westinghouse motor 
specially designed to do the job efficiently, 
at low power cost, and for minimum upkeep 
expense. 

For general service there is a wide variety 
of sizes and types of open frame motors. For 
severe and hazardous operating conditions 
special enclosures are available, including 
drip and splash-proof, explosion resisting, 
and forced and self-ventilated motors. 


WwW 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Every Westinghouse motor gives you 
freedom from lubrication grief with spe- 
cially designed ball and sleeve bearings that 
protect motor windings from excess lubri- 
cant ... Extra mechanical strength because 
of rigid one-piece frame construction... 
Tuffernell insulation, a plus value at no 
extra cost. 

And behind every Westinghouse motor 
that leaves the factory is the Westinghouse 
organization, ever ready and able to help 


you get the most in motor performance. 
J-21049 








ND NOT ONE PENNY 
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est tonnage per furnace hour re- 
gardless of whether the furnace 
is operated with a deep bath or a 
shallow bath. It has been definite- 
ly demonstrated that the smaller 
capacity furnaces maintain a great- 
er tons-per-hour rate. The most 
economical open hearth is between 
150 to 175 tons per heat and which 
affords a high tonnage per furnace 
hour operation. In many cases fur- 
naces of large tonnage output have 
been re-engineered to a more shal- 
low bath because with the deeper 
baths the time for melting down 
and refining is much longer. Most 
of the refining action occurs at the 
metal and slag interfaces. The 
greater the area of metal surface 
in contact with the slag, the quicker 
the reactions are completed. With 
deep baths the thicker slag layer 
increases the difficulty of, heat trans- 
mission from frame to ‘the metal, 
thus resulting in higher operating 
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Table I—Data on Heats Made in a Bosshardt Furnace, Per Cent 
Cc Mn P S Ni Cr Si 


Specification. 0.10 0.30/0.50 0.025 0.025 8.00/10.00 18.00/20.00 0.50 max. 
Heat A . 0.10 0.38 0.012 0.026 8.84 18.37 0.36 
Heat B . 0.105 0.34 0.011 9.011 8.78 18.61 0.30 
Heat C . 0.10 0.34 0.010 0.012 8.72 18.78 0.45 
Heat D 0.09 0.41 0.014 0.014 8.98 18.12 0.35 


The chromium loss was less than 2 per cent. There was no carbon pick-up. 


Typical Atmospheric Analysis at Different Periods, Per Cent 
co, 2 co 


11.5 a 0.0 
13.0 5. 0.0 
16.8 , 0.0 
15.3 2.4 0.0 
14.0 3. 0.0 
13.5 5. 0.0 


Bath temperature taken with optical pyrometer was 2950 degrees Fahr. 


Tapping Slag Analyses 


SO, MnO 


21.96 9.60 
31.30 5.11 
41.60 4.64 
39.94 5.42 


CaO* 
39.10 
34.08 
33.85 


Heat 
Heat 
Heat 


Heat 


*Ca as CaO. 


36.25, 





furnace, extremely high slope of the 
ports and complicated arrangement 
and layout of the four gas ports. An 
interesting feature is that a gas pro- 
ducer is connected to the furnace at 
each port end and their intercon- 
nection. These four characteristics 
affect and determine the furnace 
operation, its performance and at- 
mosphere. Gas is produced from a 
high-volatile coal, with a sulphur 
content less than 1 per cent and an 
ash content ranging from 3 to 5 
per cent. The air passes through the 
coal bed by natural draft; no steam 
is used, Considerable improve- 
ment in operation has more re- 
cently been accomplished. The char- 
acteristics of a few heats produced, 
processed and tested under the au- 
thors supervision are shown in 
Table I. 

The ingots were heated in stand- 
ard soaking pits and slabbed, hot 
rolled and cold reduced with stand- 


Fig. 2—Photomicrograph (100X) of bot- 

tom material from furnace A. Mate- 

rial is the same as that used for 
bottom B 


ard tonnage equipment, while some 
ingots from each heat were proces- 
sed into 5-inch rounds and pierced 
and some were up-set for tests. Sam- 
ples of all sections were tested by 
commercial testing laboratories and 
the United States Navy Department, 
Inspector of Naval Material and 
fully met the physical requirements. 

Besides diversification of product 
other co-ordinate units must be 
fully revaluated, such as both the 
quantity and physical condition of 
the iron, soaking pit and processing 
capacities, and scheduling. One 
phase is as important as another 
in order to attain a smooth flow of 
material with the least amount of 
transferring, handling and extra 
heating. 

Furnace capacity is of little con- 
sideration other than to obtain the 
lowest conversion cost for the great- 





Table 11—Comparison of Typical Analy- 
sis, Per Cefit 


Dead- 

burned High Typical 
Compound magnesite iron slag 
MgO .....82.00 30.00 4.00 
CaO 5.50 55.00 35.00 
Fe.O; ...: 4.00 11.00 20.00 
Al,Os 1.00-2.00 1.00-2.00 trace 
Ree isn. Tee 3.00-4.00 11.00 





Table HIl—Weight of Various Grades of 
Scrap 
Weight per 
buggy, pounds 
2,500 
5,000 to 7,000 
3,500 to 4,000 


Grade 

Bushlings 

No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

Nos. 1 and 2 melting and 
road 

Crop end, slabs 

Loose 

Punchings 

Bar and rod ends 

Blast fce. and mold, stools 


3,500 to 4,500 
18,000 
1,500 to 3,500 





temperature and furnace mainte- 
nance cost and also a loss in pro- 
duction because of furnace repairs 
and early rebuilding. 

William C. Buell, Jr., points out 
that a furnace, 200 to 320 tons with 
a bath depth of 42 to 48 inches, 
produces from 11.4 to 12.3 net tons 
of steel per 1000 cubic feet of steel 
volume per operating hour while a 
150-ton furnace with a bath 20 to 
32 inches affords from 15.3 to 17.2 
net tons per hour. 

Materials for furnace bottoms are 
marketed under a wide series of 
trade names. The technique of 
making-up and burning-in bottoms 
also covers a wide range, each shop 
having its own method. The most 
common bottoms until recently 
were made of imported dead-burned 
magnesite; now most magnesite for 
this purpose comes from the con- 
tinent. Another commonly used ma- 
terial is a high iron refractory which 
has a lower MgO and.a higher 
Fe,O, content. In both cases open- 
hearth slag is added to the mixture. 

(Please turn to Page 106) 


Fig. 3—Photomicrograph (100X) of bot- 
tom material from furnace B. Material 
is the same as that used for bottom A 
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The Copperweld Steel Company is produc- 
ing the following Aristoloy Steels particu- 
larly for National Defense: RIFLE AND 
GUN BARREL QUALITY, GUN 
QUALITY, SHOT QUALITY, BULLET 


CORE AND AIRCRAFT QUALITY. 
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ARISTOLOY 
STEELS 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY WARREN, OHIO 
ARISTOLOY STEELS: 


STAINLESS STEELS, CORROSION AND HEAT RESISTING STEELS, CAR- 
BON TOOL STEELS, ALLOY TOOL STEELS, SPECIAL AND FINE STEELS, 
NITRALLOY STEELS, AIRCRAFT QUALITY STEELS, BEARING QUALITY STEELS 
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HOW (tO OOD . vciecckes 


Specifie Blemishes When 


Ultra-Finish Rolls 


After describing ultra-finish in section one. STEEL, June 30, 1941, 
p. 52, and explaining factors involved in grinding ultra-finished sur- 
faces on rolls, section two, STEEL, July 21, 1941, p. 56, Mr. Wills 
gave step-by-step procedure recommendations in section three, STEEL, 
July 28, 1941, p. 78. Here he concludes this series by describing 
specific blemishes that are apt to be encountered. In every case, 
he points out what to do to prevent the occurrence of that particular 
difficulty 





Grinding 





By H. J. WILLS 





@ SLIGHT surface faults permis- 
sible on many parts are intolerable 
on rolls for ultra-finish work. While 
chatter marks, slight scratches and 
the like are commonly blamed on 
the wrong wheel—and that occasion- 
ally is the trouble—more often the 
fault is due to poor manipulation, 
poor machine condition, dirty cool- 
ant, faulty wheel dressing, building 
vibration and so on. 

It is important that the operator 
who is trying to produce an ultra- 
finish recognize the faults, under- 
stand the probable cause and know 
just what to do to eliminate the 
trouble. For this reason, typical 
difficulties will be described and 
their prevention detailed. 

Chatter Marks: Short and evenly 
spaced chatter marks are usually 
caused by loose wheel spindle bear- 
ings. Sometimes all that is needed 
is to tighten the bearings; reduce 
the speed of the wheel; allow more 
time for the bearings to warm up 
before starting to grind; take up the 
thrust bearings; or use more or 
better oil. Often, however, it will 
be necessary to refit the bearings 
or to lap the bearings to the spindle. 

Longer and more widely spaced 
chatter marks may be due to the 
wheel spindle being sprung or out- 
of-round. If sprung, the spindle 
must be replaced. If out-of-round, 
the trouble can be corrected by 
regrinding the spindle and lapping 
to new bushings. 

Regularly spaced chatter marks 
may be from vibration. First, try 
various work speeds to determine 
whether a too-high speed may be 
causing the vibration. If this is 
not the cause, check the alignment 
and the couplings, and make sure 
that the motor and spindle are in 
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balance. Regular, but widely spaced, 
marks are probably due to an un- 
even belt. Plane the belt to uni- 
form thickness and width and take 
care to have all sections of the 
belt of uniform flexibility. Such 
chatter marks, however, may be 
caused by idlers that are out of 
balance or loose. They should be 
carefully rebalanced, rebushed and 
lapped to the shaft. 

Long, regularly spaced chatter 
marks that form a checkerboard 
pattern may be caused either by a 
wheel that is out-of-round or out-of- 
balance. If the former, true the 
wheel both before and after balanc- 
ing and true the sides to the face. 
If out-of-round, rebalance the wheel 
on its own mounting, and repeat 
after truing. If this does not 
eliminate the chatter, the cause is 
probably coolant which has been 
absorbed by the wheel. Run the 
wheel without coolant flow before 
balancing to throw off the moisture. 
To prevent moisture from gather- 
ing at edge of wheel, store the wheel 
on its side. 


Chatter marks which are long and 
widely spaced, regular in pattern 
but varying around the work are 
probably due to backlash in the 
drive gears. Check the lubrication, 
replace the gears or use a belt 
drive. 

Frequent regularly spaced marks 
of any width indicate a loose spin- 
dle pulley. 

Either regular or irregular chat- 
ter marks may be due to faulty 
thrust bearings. Replace them. If 
such marks follow a regular pat- 
tern the trouble is apt to be due to 
metal belt lacings on the spindle 
drive. The cure is to use an endless 
belt. 


Engineer 
The Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Building Vibration: If the chatter 
marks appear to be synchronous 
with general building vibration, the 
trouble may be difficult to climi- 
nate. If the roll grinder is a light 
one, it may be sufficient to loosen 
or tighten its anchor bolts, or vi- 
bration dampers may be of help. 
The best solution is often to move 
the machine to a better location. 
If the roll grinder is a heavy one, 
it will probably be necessary to pro- 
vide a separate machine foundation 
which is independent of the sur- 
rounding floor. 

If the chatter marks are irregular, 
make certain that centers or rests 
fit correctly and provide even and 
constant lubrication of centers or 
rests. Provide adequately lubricated 
hold-down clamps on the roll necks. 

If the chatter marks are long, 
wide, evenly spaced at wide inter- 
vals and discolored, and the wheel 
face glazed or loaded, the trouble 
is that the wheel is too hard for 
the job. 

The cure here is to use a wheel 
of softer grade, more open structure 
or coarser grit. 

Scratching: A wheel which is too 
soft will make wide irregular marks 
of varying depth; if too coarse, the 
scratches will be narrow, deep and 
regular. A wheel which is out of 
balance, in need of truing, or which 
has oil on its face will produce 
widely spaced spots on the work. 
Oil on the wheel face is often mis- 
taken for “hard spots” in the wheel 
structure. Uneven marks indicate 
a whipping belt. 

If the marks on the work are in 
the form of a regular spiral, the 
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LEWIS 


Rolls and Rolling 
Mill Machinery 
step up tonnage 


complex mill 

drives, finely de- 

signed for their par- 

: ticular service, are built 

by LEWIS. ¢ Thorough en- 

gineering and precision workman- 

\ : ‘ship guide the work from start to fin- 

~ ish. The ultimate duty of every gear is 

. given the most careful consideration. « Lewis 
- Gears and Mill Drives meet industry’s demand 


for long and faithful operation. 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 
PItTTS8 6 ak G eae ee 
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a N the industries illustrated, and scores 
of others, INCO Nickel Alloys have long 
been used for vital parts of equipment. 
Strong, tough, resistant to heat, corrosion 
and wear, these metals assure trouble- 
free performance, and long, economical 
life. As a result, INCO Nickel Alloys are 
now in urgent demand . . . working with 
former peace-time industries as “Part- 
ners For The Emergency.” 















PROCESS: Pure Nickel, Nickel-clad steel, Monel* and 
Inconel* used in processing rubber, plastics, solvents, ex- 
plosives, chemicals and other materials vital to defense. 













MARINE: Monel, “K’’ Monel, “‘S’ Monel*, Inconel 
widely employed for propelling and auxiliary machin- 
ery, and in many hull applications by Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine. 









FOOD: Monel and Pure Nickel equipment used in ) So & 4 


grading, preparing, cooking and canning food for the ae 
armed forces. — TEXTILE 







PETROLEUM: Inconel and “‘K’’ Monel* widely used 
in production and refining of fuel oil, gasoline and 
aviation fuels. 







PICKLING: Monel equipment universally employed in 
pickling iron and steel for defense production. 







AVIATION: Inconel widely used for airplane exhaust 
manifolds and fire walls; Monel and “K’’ Monel for 
structural parts, parachute harness and other acces- 
sories. 









TEXTILE: Dyeing machines and tanks of Monel used 
in producing army cloth and other textiles for mili- 
tary use. 







ELECTRICAL: Monel, Nickel, ““Z” Nickel and Inconel 
used for springs, contacts and other parts of electrical 
equipment vital to defense. 







RADIO: Nickel universally employed for tube parts 
and other Nickel-alloys for chassis, transmitting and 
receiving equipment for the services. 
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POWER PLANT: Monel, “K” Monel, “‘S’”’ Monel, In- 
conel used for working parts of turbines, valves, gen- 
erators, pumps and other vital equipment. 
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Throughout industry, wherever manufacturers 
fi 7 F 4 are producing for Defense — in the leather, paint 
WF retROLEUM > and varnish, paper and many other fields — 
Monel, Nickel and Nickel Alloys are helping the 
Services prepare. As a consequence supplies of 
these metals are being diverted from their normal 
peace-time channel, and our major efforts must be 
directed toward serving war-time needs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 







67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
***Monel” and other trade-marks which have an je : HHL | 
; asterisk associated with them are trade-marks g { f eee BUEL EE 
a Zrvoned of The International Nickel Company, Ine. ri ‘ “WRN Gh sl 
- : LS SES as 


PICKLING POWER PLANT 


INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


MONEL * “K” MONEL * “S” MONEL » “R” MONEL + “KR” MONEL + INCONEL + NICKEL © “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip... Rod...Tubing...Wire... Castings 
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Fig. 1—‘Checker board’’ blemish, caused by wheel out-of-balance or out-of-round 
Fig. 2—Relative fineness of a chatter-type blemish as compared with Fig. 3 
blemish. This is indicative of glazed or loaded wheel 

Fig. 3—Relative fineness of a chatter-type blemish as compared with Fig 


blemish. 


It is indicative of “pin chatter’ from spindle 


Fig. 4—A chatter-type blemish caused by faulty belt, work drive, thrust bearing 
belt splice, loose pulley, bumps from adjacent machines 


Fig. 5—''Feed lines,’’ a blemish from dragging edge of wheel 


Lack of alignment 


of wheel and work 


Fig. 6—Feed lines, irregular, caused as in Fig. 5, but here wheel edge wobbles o1 


or 


is ragged 
Fig. 7—Coarse grit scratch, a blemish generally caused by foreign matter in face 
from careless handling of wheel 
Fig. 8—''Fish tail’’ blemish indicates crumbling of wheel edges, or grain pulled 
from wheel 
Fig. 9—Dirt in coolant or air causes this effect 


trouble is e‘ther with the dressing 
or the operation of the wheel. Be- 
cause this is so common a trouble 
we repeat a condensation of the 
detailed instructions given in pre- 
ceding articles in this series on 
ultra-finish grinding. 

Examine the diamond dressing 
tool to make certain that the stone 
is not broken or cracked. Try 
dressing with slower traverse. Set 
the dressing tool at an angle of 
30 degrees in the horizontal plane 
and 5 degrees down in the vertical 
plane so that it will not gouge the 
wheel face. 

The holder and diamond must be 
tight; too much penetration must 
be avoided; the diamond must not 
dwell in contact with the wheel; 
the diamond must be turned after 
every third dressing so that sharp 
edges will always be presented to 
the wheel. Dressing cuts should 
not be started on the face of the 
wheel. The tool may be located 
on the face, but the cut should 
start from the edge of the wheel. 
The final cut in dressing should be 
traversed in the direction opposite 
to that of the traverse that will be 
used in grinding, and the traverse 
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rate of the diamond should be even. 
It is not enough to chamfer or dress 
back the sides of the wheel. The 
wheel edges must be rounded. 

Care must be taken to dress the 
wheel face parallel to the work. If 
the wheel is tapered either the 
advancing or the following edge 
of the wheel will penetrate the work 
and cause spiral marks. Scratches 
are also caused by too great wheel 
pressure, worn parts which allow 
the wheel head to swivel, or insuffi- 
cient steady rests. Spiral marks 
may sometimes be due to too rapid 
traverse in relation to work speed. 
Such patterns may often be broken 
up by slightly changing the traverse 
rate at each pass. 

Wavy traverse lines are usually 
due to unrounded wheel edges. Un- 
even traverse lines are probably due 
to worn traverse drive parts. Elimi- 
nate play, or replace worn parts. 


Isolated deep marks have several 
causes. Use sharper dressing tools 
and brush the wheel, after dressing, 
with a stiff bristle brush. They 
may be due to chatter which loosens 
the grains. Eliminate the chatter. 
If, due to careless handling, there 
are coarse grains or foreign matter 


in the wheel face, dress them out. 
Some organic bonds are apt to dis- 
integrate to some extent under the 
action of strong coolants, thus re- 
leasing grits which cause scratches. 
The soda content of the coolant 
should be reduced. 

Irregular scratches may be caused 
by loose dirt in the air. Cleanli- 
ness is the only cure. It may be 
necessary to install dust collectors. 

Fish tail scratches are usually 
due to dirty coolant. The coolant 
should be filtered, the tank fre- 
quently cleaned and the wheel 
guards flushed after dressing and 
when changing to finer wheels. 
Very deep irregular marks may 
be caused by loose wheel flanges. 
Keep them tight and use blotters 
or lead washers. 

Grit marks may be caused by 
using a wheel that is too soft or 
coarse, or too coarse a dressing. 
Another cause is that there is too 
much difference of grit size be- 
tween the roughing and finishing 
wheel. A finer roughing wheel 
should be used, or the trouble may 
be overcome by finishing out more 
carefully with the roughing wheel. 
An improper cut with the finish- 
ing wheel may also cause these 
fish tails. The remedy is to start 
with high work speed and rapid 
traverse in order to remove wheel 
marks from the preceding operation, 
then finish out with a high work 
speed and slow traverse, allowing 
the wheel to “spark out” complete- 
ly. 

Wheel Grading Effects: A num- 
ber of surface defects are due to the 
wheel acting either too soft or too 
hard. The causes of these troubles 
have been discussed in detail in 
previous articles in this’ series. 
Summed up: If the wheel acts too 
hard, try any of the following: 
Increase the work and traverse 
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speeds; decrease the spindle speed; 
use a smaller, narrower wheel; 
open up the wheel face by sharper 
dressing; increase the infeed; use 
thinner coolant; do not let the 
wheel dwell at end of traverse. If 
none of these rectify the condition, 
change to a coarser grit or softer 
bond. 

If the wheel acts too soft, exact- 
ly the opposite steps should be 
taken. In addition it is well to 
filter the coolant, and not to allow 
the wheel to pass off the work at 
the end of the traverse. 

Loading: A loaded wheel, that is, 
one which has metal lodged in the 
wheel pores or on grains, may 
cause burning of the work. Some- 
times the wheel loads because there 
is not sufficient chip clearance be- 
tween grains. In that event change 
to a wheel of coarser grit or more 
open bond. It may be that a wheel 
should be selected which is made 
of an abrasive which fractures more 
easily. A more copious supply of 
coolant may correct the condition. 

Wheels sometimes load because of 
faulty dressing. Dress more rapid- 
ly with a sharper dressing tool, 
and clean the wheel face thorough- 
ly after dressing. 

Coolant should be fairly thin and 
always clean. 

The trouble is often due to faulty 
manipulation. Use less infeed and 
by correct manipulation soften the 
wheel effect. 

Glazing: A glazed wheel, also, 
may burn the work. The symptom 
is shiny appearance and slick feel. 
Too hard a wheel is apt to glaze. 
Use a softer wheel or manipulate it 
for a softer effect. A dull wheel 
is apt to glaze. Keep it sharp by 





proper dressing, as described earlier 
in this article. Glazing may be due 
to insufficient or too oily coolant. 

Checking: Check marks are usual- 
ly due to incorrect manipulation 
of the wheel. Avoid letting the wheel 
act too hard. Do not force the 
wheel into the work. Correct belt 
slippage if it exists. Use a large, 
even flow of coolant. 

Burning: Burns cause discolora- 
tion of the work. They are caused 
by a wheel that actually is, or acts, 
too hard. Prevent glazing, loading 
and chatter, and use more coolant. 

Sometimes it helps to bring the 
wheel to the work more gradually, 
to use less infeed, eliminate belt 
or wheel slippage. If the work 
stops revolving during the grinding 
operation, burning is nearly sure 
to result. 

Inaccuracies in Work: If work is 
out of round the causes are apt to 
be uneven pressure of the driving 
points or the driving points not be- 
ing parallel with the axis of the 
work. If the first, provide cushions 
between points and work and locate 
them equidistant from the work 
axis. If the second, true the face 
plate and the points. 

If the work is tapered when it 
is supposed to be parallel, the spin- 
dle bearings may be loose, the 
ways worn, or the head and tail 
stocks not in line. These of course 
call for greater attention to the 
condition of the machine. If the 
condition of the machine at the 
point where the wheel is dressed 
is not the same as at the grinding 
point, the work may not be ground 
parallel. 

If the wheel is allowed to pass 
off the work at the end of the 





Balancing Crankshaft Assemblies 











@ Newest development in the automotive industry's research into problems of 
motor vibration and efficiency is this radio device for balancing Nash crankshaft 


assemblies. 


The assembly is placed in the radio balancer, which tunes in the 


most minute vibration and automatically corrects it by drilling away a tiny portion 
of metal from exactly the right spot. 
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Three of these machines are now in use 








traverse, the work will be tapered at 
the ends. A too soft wheel may 
cause taper. The work will be out 
of parallel if the wheel is applied 
with sufficient pressure to spring 
the work. 

Expansion of the work due to 
rise in temperature may cause out 
of parallel. Use more coolant, 
lighter cuts and keep the work 
out of drafts. 


Wing Tips 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


sections, as well as internal spar 
webs, ribs and bulkheads are dur- 
alumin, with some sections of ex- 
posed metal being of alclad. 

Sheet metal used amounts to 4627 
square feet—262 square feet of sheet 
steel, 4240 square feet of aluminum 
and 125 square feet of miscellaneous 
other metals. Also needed is 1550 
feet of tubing in various sizes—910 
feet steel, 910 duralumin and 330 
feet miscellaneous. A total of 2285 
feet of electrical cables and other 
wiring is required for each ship. 

Connection between the _ 1150- 
horsepower engine and the three- 
blade propeller is through a drive- 
shaft comprising two 60-inch sec- 
tions, with a bearing just ahead of 
the pilot’s compartment and a uni- 
versal joint permitting free play 
between engine and propeller. For- 
ward end of the shaft is keyed into 
a reduction gear unit with ratio of 
about 1.8 to 1 driving the propeller. 
Entire nose of the ship is covered 
with %-inch armor plate and the 
hollow hub of the propeller is of 
stainless steel with a _ sufficiently 
large hole to permit mounting a 
cannon in the nose which fires 
through the hub. 

Control surfaces on ailerons, rud- 
der and elevators are fabric covered, 
the only parts of the outer plane 
surfaces so covered. These surfaces 
are those which are moved in flight 
to adjust movement of the plane. 
They comprise aluminum alloy 
framework around which airplane 
fabric is wrapped, coated with a 
mixture known as “dope” and then 
painted. Formerly it was- necessary 
to stitch this fabric onto the metal 
framework, but Bell engineers de- 
veloped an ingenious new attach- 
ment method. Outer edges of the 
framework section are shaped to re- 
ceive a narrow aluminum strip, the 
edges of which are locked into 
turned-up edges of the framework. 

Once the fabric is applied, lock- 
ing strips are slid into place over 
the fabric and a special roller tool 
forced along them to wedge the 
strips and fabric securely in place. 

(Editor’s note: ‘The next install- 
ment will consider some of the 
unique metalworking operations in- 
volved in production of Bell Aira- 
cobras. ) 
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MEETS A VITAL NEED 


There has never been a greater need for the 
National Metal Exposition & Congress than in this 
year of gigantic defense preparations. This National 
Exhibit affords the quickest and most satisfactory 
way to show thousands of defense producers the 
newest materials, processes, and equipment for 
speeding defense work in the metal industry. 

Many of the 35,000 men who will attend the Phila- 


delphia Exposition have found in the present emer- 
gency that they must specify and use materials with 
which they are not too familiar. At the Exposition 
these men can see on display and in operation the 
products of 275 leading manufacturers in the metal 
industry. Five days at the Show may save five 
months production time for the companies these men 
represent. 


GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVES TO TALK 


Sessions at the Metal Congress held in conjunc- 
tion with the Exposition by four leading technical 
societies will be pointed toward defense production. 
Each morning a leading Government executive will 
discuss progress and requirements in Army, Navy 
and Aircraft production. In the afternoon, round- 
table sessions on various aspecis of defense produc- 


tion in the metal industries will be conducted by 
armament experts. Societies cooperating in the 
Metal Congress are: American Welding Society, 
American Society for Metals, Wire Association, Iron 
& Steel Division and Institute of Metals Division, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 


EXHIBITORS PLAN BUSY WEEK 


The records show that in 1941 more people than 
ever before are attending industrial expositions. 
Anticipating a crowd as large and influential as 
the 35,000 who attended last year’s Metal Exposition, 
National Metal manufacturers plan an active and 
beneficial week during the Show. 
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Advance reservations are the heaviest in history; 
however, choice locations are still available at the 
regular $1.00 a square foot rate, so write, telephone 
or wire collect today for floor plan and full particu- 
lars. Address: W. H. Eisenman, Secretary, American 
Society for Metals, 7300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
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Riveting Machine 


@ Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, 
Mich., announces a new type RK 
automatic feed Rivet-Pierce Rivitor 
which feeds and sets up “%-inch 
rivets %-inch long on a production 
basis. Its speed, however, is de- 
termined by the speed with which 
work is handled, The machine un- 
derfeeds rivets to the work, one 
rivet being fed at every other 
stroke, This action is conducted 





by means of a transfer ram cylin- 
der which carries the rivet from 
the track leading from the hop- 
per and leaves it in the fingers at 
the anvil of the machine, To fa- 
cilitate work location, a spot light 
also is included on the machine. 
The job of this unit is to direct a 
spot of light on the work showing 
the location of the rivet under- 
neath. When the machine trips 
for the first time, the ram descends 
and forces the work down over 
the unannealed rivet, punching a 
Slug out of the work. The slug es- 
capes through a hole in front of 
the head which reverses on the up- 
stroke to bring the riveting head 
into position, Upon tripping for 
the second time, the ram descends 
and heads the rivet. On the up- 
stroke, the head reverses again to 
bring the piercing die into position 
to punch out the next slug. 

This machine is capable of han- 
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dling rivets of the “coopers”, “tin- 
ners” or flat-head type that can be 
readily underfed. It is controlled 
by a solenoid trip and is powered 
by a %%-horsepower, 1725-revolu- 
tion-per-minute motor. 


Hydraulic Lift Truck 


@ Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 245 
Walnut street, Watertown, Mass., 
announces’ extra-large hydraulic 
hand-lift trucks for handling large 
machine tools. These can. be fur- 


~ 





nished in capacities up to 35,000 
pounds. The truck shown is of the 
35,000-pound capacity type having a 
platform length of 10 feet and a 
width of 5 feet. The lowered height 
of the platform is 15 inches. It has 
four rear wheels, 15 inches in diam- 
eter by 10-inch face. The rear wheels 
are mounted on heavy-duty roller 
bearings. The four front wheels, 20 
inches in diameter by 5 inch-face, are 
mounted in an auto-type steel and 
also use heavy-duty roller bearings. 
The frame of this truck is arc- 
welded throughout and_ rigidly 
braced in every direction to prevent 
deflection and weaving. The lifting 
mechanism is enclosed. 


Arc Welders 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has introduced improved 
35 and 75-ampere atomic-hydrogen 
are welders generally used for tools 
and dies or for filling in flaws or 
blow-holes in steel and bronze cast- 
ings. They are compact and self- 





contained to reduce space require- 
ments. Instead of the transformer 
and reactor used in previous units, 
the new welder has a specially de- 
signed reactive transformer which 
combines the functions of both the 





PAGES REMOVED 


transformer and reactor. AS a re- 
sult, the weight of the welder has 
been reduced more than 30 per cent, 
and electrical characteristics im- 
proved. In addition, a _ built-in 
power-factor correction helps to re- 
duce installation cost and avoid 
power-factor penalties. Units are 
cooled by fan-forced ventilation. 


Shell Turning Machine 


@ William K. Stamets, Jenkins Ar- 
cade building, Pittsburgh, has in- 
troduced a shell turning machine 
capable of rough and finish turning 
approximately twenty-five 155 milli- 
meter shell per hour. Of single op- 
eration design, its spindle is mount- 
ed on antifriction bearings, being 
driven from a gear in the head- 
stock. The shell is centered and 
driven by an air-operated internal 
expanding chuck. The tailstock is 
of spindle construction, and also is 
air-operated. Tools are carried on 
rocker arms mounted on rigid bars 





at the rear of the machine. The 
latter feed as a single unit, the feed 
being pulled by a leadscrew operat- 
ed from the headstock. A cam bar 
below the rocker arm carries a suit- 
able cam to produce any desired 
contour. Machine is designed so 
the shell is presented from the con- 
veyor in front of the operator. The 
shell is rolled forward from the con- 
veyor onto a hand operated loading 
lever, the lever placing the shell in 
alignment with the centering jaws, 
the tailstock center. The machine 
arranged for facing the base end 
and cutting off consists of only two 
rocker arms actuated by cam plates 
carried on the rear of the machine. 
The operation of roughing the out- 
side diameter of the shell is per- 
formed by four tools rocking in and 
traveling approximately one-quar- 
ter of the length of the shell. For 
finish turning, practically the same 
setup with cams arranged for ma- 
chining the boattail, bourrelet and 
nose of the shell is used. A clamp- 
ing lever locks the tailstock spindle 
and also operates an air valve con- 
trolling both the tailstock spindle 
and the expanding collet. At the 
rear of the machine bed are two 
shafts, the upper shaft carrying 
rocker arms, the lower shaft carry- 
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~ Engineering Service 


WE CET efficient full-time production, * 





says this superintendent 





“Yes, we keep our equipment in ex- 
cellent operating condition in spite 
of the severe demands we make 
on it,” says this plant engineer. 


This superintendent and this plant engineer agree 
on the benefits they have secured since a Gulf engineer 
helped them to install proper lubrication in their plant. 
They find that they get efficient full-time performance 
from their equipment, with no unnecessary delays to 
interfere with production schedules. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION : GULF REFINING COMPANY -: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


August 11, 1941 
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Hundreds of other plant operators who are striving to 
attain maximum production find that Gulf Engineering 
recommendations pay dividends. They all report in- 
creased output. Some ascribe this to less down-time of 
equipment. Others, to more efficient operation generally. 

Ask the Gulf engineer who calls on you to recommend 
the proper application of the right lubricants in your 
plant. You'll get benefits which will show up quickly 
in your production and maintenance cost records. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. 
Write or phone your near- 


est Gulf office today. 
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ing the templets of the required 
contour. The upper shaft is fed 
longitudinally by a screw which is 
driven by a worm and wheel geared 
to the spindle. Pickoff gears are 
provided for changing feed. Tools 
are automatically retracted and re- 
turned to the starting position at 
the end of the feed stroke. 


Dust Collector 


@ Aget Mfg. Co., 424 Book building, 
Detroit, has placed on the market 
a new unit-type Dustkop 600 dust 
collector having a 600-cubic foot 
per minute rating. It is designed 
to exhaust one or more pedestal 
or bench grinders, cut-off machines, 
polishers and buffers. Being entire- 
ly self-contained, it permits rapid 





installation and even subsequent 
moving of the machine and collector 
as a unit. The collector is equipped 
with a %-horsepower, 3450-revolu- 
tion per minute rubber-mounted 110- 
volt motor to provide a waterlift 
of approximately 3.3 inches. It can 
be mounted on a grinder, as in the 
illustration, or on the floor behind 
the machine. Two types of intake 
flanges are available to exhaust sta- 
tions singly or in multiple when 
placed close together. Removal of 
dust and dirt is effected by lifting 
the louvered cover, taking out the 
filter assembly and lifting the pan. 
Filters are of the spun glass variety, 
said to stop over 99 per cent of 
the dust. 


Electric Arc Welder 


@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
5076 Park avenue, Sycamore, IIL, 
announces a new Weld-Master al- 
ternating- current electric arc we’- 
er which can be operated with Sut 
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a few minutes’ practice. Its de- 
sign includes a reactance winding 
on a separate core in addition to 
the transformer. This winding 
acts as a stabilizer, making it easy 





to strike an are and hold it. As 
the distance between the end of 
the welding rod varies, the wind- 
ing causes the voltage to vary pro- 
portionately, so that the arc is 
always smooth. Fifteen different 
welding heats between 20 and 175 
amperes give the operator accu- 
rate heat and penetration control. 
Penetration may be up to %-inch 
or more if desired. These heats 
are at two voltages—45 and 70 
volts. The standard welder is for 
230 volt, 60 cycle operation. Its 
overall dimensions are 17 x 15 x 26 
inches. Accessories available in- 
clude gound lead, electrode lead, 
electrode holder, welding rod, pri- 
mary cord and plug. 


Agitator Drive 


@ Process Equipment Division, H. K. 
Porter Co. Inc., 4975 Harrison street, 
Pittsburgh, has developed a new 
Portereducer agitator drive which 
features the planetary system of 
gearing. Because more teeth are in- 





volved in this system, operation of 
this unit is smoother, and greater 
reduction can be accomplished in a 
given space. The entire driving 
power is transmitted through gear 


teeth alone. Smooth operation is 
effected by the use of helical gears. 
Another feature of the drive is that 
it is designed to use standard NEMA 
frame motors. This permits the 
use of any make of motors. The 
drive design permits an unlimited 
ratio of reduction, with efficiency 
of 90 per cent and greater. Conse- 
quently any speed may be obtained 
in a complete size range from % 
to 50 horsepower. 


Automatic Surface 
Hardening Machine 


@ Gleason Works, 1000 University 
avenue, Rochester, N. Y., has intro- 
duced a new automatic surface 
hardening machine which hardens 
both sides of a gear tooth simul- 
taneously without distortion. Each 
tooth also is hardened in exactly 
the same length of time and to the 
same depth as every other tooth. 
The machine has a capacity for 
bevel gears up to 33 inches pitch 
diameter and is fully automatic in 
operation. It consists of a base, 





a work holding unit, and a column 
on which is mounted the burner 


slide. The burner column is sta- 
tionary on the base, the work head 
being adjustable to and away from 
the column to accommodate various 
sizes and types of gears. The base 
contains the coolant tank and pump, 
cooling unit, hydraulic oil reservoir, 
hydraulic pump, and the pump mo- 
tor and controls. The burner col- 
umn contains the mechanism which 
imparts the motion required for op- 
eration. The burner arms are 
mounted on a slide which in turn 
is mounted on a swivel base. The 
work head swings in trunnions and 
can be adjusted to any desired 
angle. Indexing is entirely auto- 
matic. Change gears are provided 
for indexing any number of teeth 
from 5 to 100 and most numbers 
up to 200. A change gear actuated 
roll motion of the work head causes 
the burners to follow the curved 
teeth on spiral bevel and _ helical 
gears. The necessary change gears 
required to obtain any desired roll 
within the range of the machine 
are furnished as part of the equip- 
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How much you use our product—Steel Castings 
—depends upon how valuable our Industry 
makes itself to you. 

So we pull together, as a team, even while we 
are competing. That’s healthy, constructive co- 
operation. 

The production men of the Steel Castings 
Industry meet each month in regional groups, 


to exchange technical ideas and helpful infor- 





STEEL CASTINGS 


Bring You These 7 Advantages 





Uniform Structure 
for strength and shock 
resistance. 


Metal distributed for 
strength with mini- 
mum weight. 


Wide range of physical 
properties. 


Good Machining 
qualities — lower fin- 


ishing costs, better ap- 
pearance. 


High rigidity, accu- 
rate alignment, mini- 
mum deflection, better fit. 


Readily weldable in 
composite structures. 


High fatigue resist- 
ance, longer life, ideal 
for critically stressed parts. 














MODERNIZE AND 





IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 


mation. We believe in pooling brain power and 


experience and research results. We believe that 


both our business and yours will benefit— 
through improved products, and often, by re- 
duced cost of manufacture. 

The reports of these regular discussions are 
circulated among our members—that all may 
profit by them. The result is that your local 
foundryman has behind him an alert and 
thinking Industry. 

When you are looking for new materials, new 
designs or new money-saving methods, consider 
Steel Castings—the most economical form of 
getting all of the adaptable properties of steel. 

Your own foundryman will be glad to consult 
with you—to give you the accumulated experi- 
ence of his Industry. Or you may, without 
obligation, write to Steel Founders’ Society, 


920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 






ment. When hardening straight 
teeth, the roll motion is locked out 
of action. 


Pull-Down Type 
Broaching Machines 


@ Colonial Broach Co., 147 Jos. 
Campau avenue, Detroit, announces 
a complete line of standard size 
pull-down broaching machines rang- 
ing from 3 to 20 tons capacity and 
from 24 to 60-inch stroke. Units in 
the line provide completely auto- 
matic handling of the _ broach, 
through the use of a _ hydraulic 
handling mechanism located at the 
top of the column. In the operating 





cycle the broach is held at the top 
of its stroke by the handling mech- 
anism and is uncoupled at the bot- 
tom to permit placing the part in 
position on the platen. Length of 
stroke is adjusted by means of stops 
on the column. Manual operation is 
standard. The drive is hydraulic, 
fully enclosed. Speeds are variable, 
normally 30 feet per minute down 
and 60 feet per minute on the return 
stroke. 


Material Tank 


@ Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, has in- 
troduced a new light duty special 
feed material tank capable of hold- 
ing a pressure up to 50 pounds. It 
utilizes the same safety valve used 
on high pressure tanks. All fit- 
tings have standard ‘-inch pipe 
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thread. For the time, this unit is 
supplied only in a 2-gallon capacity. 
Other features include a full size 
6-inch opening that makes cleaning 
easy, a Clamptight cover which is 





easily taken off and placed back 
on the tank in less than 15 seconds, 
an accurate pressure regulator with 
large easy-to-read gage and a large 
fluid tube with strainer. 


Chip-Breaker Grinder 


@ Hammond Machinery Builders 
Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., announces a new ma- 
chine for grinding chip-breaker 
grooves in carbide tools. It has a 4- 
inch peripheral diamond wheel and 
is built around a new type universal 
angle tool vise. The latter provides 
three separate planes of adjustment 
in setting the grinding angle. It con- 
sists of two closely machined steel 
blocks rounded on the _ bottom, 
cradled into each other at right 
angles and “frozen” together after 
adjustment by cam locks operating 
in segments located on ends of the 
respective blocks. Mounted on top 
of these blocks is a flat, circular 
piece which swivels 90 degrees from 
center of any of the four sides of 
the block below. This carries the 
vise jaws, holding tools firmly with 
screws. After the tool has been 
mounted in the vise, the entire unit 
is cranked upward into contact with 
the grinding wheel by a calibrated 
hand wheel at front of the machine. 
The vise is mounted onto the re 





ciprocating table below and cross- 


feeds in and out from the machine 
base. The table reciprocates at right 


angles to base of the machine, actu- 





ated by the lever directly below to 
accomplish desired grooving. For 
wet grinding, a coclant tank is 
mounted over the wheel with flow 
controlled by a needie valve. The 
grinding assembly on the left side 
of the machine may be used for 
rough or finish grinding using a 6- 
inch silicon carbide or diamond cup 
wheel mounted on the machine’s left 
hand spindle. An integral wheel 
guard and coolant tank is mounted 
over the wheel. Also, a tilting work 
table, slotted for protractor angle- 
guide and fitted with sludge pan 
underneath, is mounted on a heavy 
1%-inch machined shaft extending 
from left side of the machine base. 
To change wheels, the entire unit 
may be slid off supporting shaft by 
loosening one clamp. The grinder 
is powered with a ball-bearing, %- 
horsepower motor developing 3450 
revolutions per minute. It is fur- 
nished either as a bench or floor 


type. 
Circular Chart 
Potentiometer Pyrometer 


@ Brown Instrument Co., Wayne 
and Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, 
announces a new circular chart 





potentiometer—a new type of self- 
balancing instrument for indicating 
and recording temperature. Al- 
though it employs the null-point 
potentiometer measuring circuit, its 
balancing system is entirely new. 
The system is continuous, has no 
galvanometer and is extremely sen- 
sitive to minute temperature 
changes. All of its live parts are 
enclosed. Its sensitivity may be ad- 
justed for correct operation on any 
standard pyrometer range, thus 
making all amplifiers interchange- 
able. Its balancing motor is a brush- 
less, reversible induction § unit 
having ample power to drive pen, 
pointer and slide wire. The instru- 
ment is enclosed in a rectangular 
case fitted with rigid die-case door. 
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Outstanding success in censoring im- 
purities has been achieved by using 
either high or medium-carbon Ferro- 
Carbon Titanium as the final deoxi- 
dizer in the ladle. We'll be glad to 


send you data on its successful use. 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7 


a> 
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1 AND WORKS: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 
UTIVE OFFICES: 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


‘ the Pacific Coast . . . . Balfour, Guthrie & Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle, Tacoma 
rCanada . . Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Sydney 
for Europe . . | - » TT. Rowlands & Co., Ltd., 23-27 Broomhall St., Sheffield, England 
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High Quality Steel 


(Continued from Page 90) 

The main variances are the high 
magnesia and the low lime and iron 
content of the dead burned mag- 
nesite while the high iron refractory 
has a lower magnesia content and 
much higher lime and iron content, 
as shown in Table II. Slag addi- 
tions equalize these differences 
somewhat in the actual bottom com- 
position. 

In the original refractories the 
main differences are that the dead 
burned magnesite is composed al- 
most entirely of periclase, forsterite 
and monticellite, whereas the high 


iron material is of periclase, crys- 
tallized lime and calcium ferrite in 
large amounts, and small amount of 
di-calcium silicate. The fusion points 
of both bottoms when properly in- 
stalled are well above that of open- 
hearth temperature, hence there ap- 
pears no practical difference in the 
refractoriness under current open- 
hearth conditions. Figs. 2 and 3 
are photomicrographs at 100X of 
samples obtained from two different 
furnace bottoms made-up of identi- 
cal material. 

In actual furnace operation the 
care and maintenance of furnace 
bottoms is more important than its 
initial installation. After tapping 





Save Time and Speed Output 
with Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


You can go a long way 
toward keeping production 
schedules on time with floors 
that are safe. The way to 
assure maximum floor safety 
for feet and wheels is to in- 
stall Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate. 


It prevents slipping and fall- 
ing accidents, keeps valu- 
able, and often irreplaceable, 
men at full time produc- 
tion. Inland Floor Plate also 
gears wheels to the floor, mak- 
ing truck movements safer 
at higher speeds. 


Write for the Inland Safety Floor Plate Booklet 


SHEETS - STRIP - TINPLATE - 


BARS - 


PLATES + FLOOR PLATES 


STRUCTURALS * PILING « RAILS - TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 
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a heat the bottom must be thorough- 
ly drained and dried before charg- 
ing another heat. If any holes, 
etc., are present they must be filled 
while making up the bottom and 
banks regardless of the time ele- 
ment. A few minutes may be saved 
by poor workmanship on the bot- 
tom dressing but a more severe con- 
dition will develop on a later heat 
of steel which may result in a great-' 
er loss of time or even develop 
into a bad boil, bottom action or 
even breaking through. 

Melting time is definitely con- 
trolled by speed of charging. Many 
operators endeavor to shorten time 
of heat by saving time during the 
finishing and refining periods. This 
is undesirable because only 10 to 
20 minutes could be saved. So with- 
in the jurisdiction of the open-hearth 
operator’s control the greatest 
source of economy lies in the effi- 
ciency of charging. 


Entails Various Factors 


Factors involved in charging in- 
clude the type of charge; time to 
tons per furnace hour; high metal 
heats where all iron is charge mol- 
ten, or part molten and part pig; 
medium iron charge, or scrap and 
carburized charge; condition of the 
scrap; working schedule for fur- 
nace; and, the grades and quality 
per grade of steel to be made. Pro- 
ductive capacity, however, fluctu- 
ates with operating conditions and 
age of the individual furnace. 

Condition of the scrap charge is 
of paramount importance in the 
economical production of high-qual- 
ity, low-cost steel.* 

Weights per buggy of four charg- 
ing boxes are presented in Table III. 
It is evident that the number of 
boxes necessary for the differeni 
grades of scrap varies. Each in 
crease in the number of boxes pro- 
longs the charging time and thus 
decreases the tons per furnace hour 
and readily reflects in ingot cost 
per ton. With one type of scrap 
the charging time increased 48 min 
utes the melting time 43 minutes. 
Another type extended the charg 
ing time of 37 minutes and melting 
time 46 minutes. This comparison 
merely indicates the relation of tons 
per hour on the ultimate ingot cost. 
In many instances charging time 
may warrant extra labor in the 
scrap yard in order that greater 
weight can be put in each box. 

In producing a specified grade 
of steel at the most economical 
cost, the first step is to establish 
a mix of scrap based on the cost 
of the different grades to attain 
the lowest composite cost but not 
to prolong the charging time to 
the extent of offsetting this saving. 
This feature of steelmaking is vitai 
under normal operating conditions 








*See STEEL, June 28, p.62 and July 7, 
p. 68. 
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ORTH AMERICAN FIRES 


GAS OR OIL IN SAME EQUIPMENT 


FOR DIFFERENT 
TEMPERATURES 
ON SAME FURNACE 


The system will burn gas during 
low temperature operations and oil 
during high temperature operations 
on the same furnace. This change can 
be made by simply opening and clos- 
ing valves. 


FOR DIFFERENT SEASONS 


Many Gas Companies furnish gas 
at an especially attractive rate when 
used on an off-peak contract. The 
above system fills the requirements of 
standby equipment and simplicity of 
changeover. It is also being used by 
farsighted plant managers who fear 
that world conditions may change 
their fuel position. 


SIMILAR FLAME 
CHARACTERISTICS 
WITH EITHER 
FUEL POSSIBLE 


By changing the insert of the stand- 
ard Luminous Flame gas burners, a 
low pressure air atomizing oil burner 
can be provided. The same air valve 
controls the air and gas or oil sup- 
plied to the burners. 
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One Air Valve Controls 
Fire For Any Number 
Burners Either Gas or Oil 


Fuel-Air Ratio Automatically 
Controlled By Pressures 














In the North American pressure 
system of proportioning, the oil or 
gas is directly proportional to the air 
pressure on the downstream side of 


| the main air control valve. Thus, air 


or fuel pressure variation, or number 
of burners in operation have no effect 
on fuel-air ratio, and thus maximum 
efficiencies are maintained. 


| 
ton 
AIR-OIL. RATIOTROL 
| 
Lair 
PIPE LINES 
TO BURNER 
MANIFOLD 


MAIN CONTROL VALVE 


Furthermore, the firing rate or 
fuel-air ratio of any burner can be 
changed in respect to the other burn 
ers without affecting their fuel-air 
ratio. 


We cordially invite you to write 
for Engineering Data. The North 
American Manufacturing Co., 2910 
E. 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio. — Adv. 
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to increase profit but to 
tonnage in line with the 
Defense program. 


not only 
increase 
National 
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ropes you get all 
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(1) A Macwhyte Atlas 
Sling is positively non-spinning ; . 
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(4) Its service life is extra long because the left-lay 
and right-lay ropes work together, do not fight and 


grind each other under load, 


Men on the job like the way these slings 
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TRONG, sleek wings and tail structure, 
S a trim fuselage and the driving power 
of propellers whirled by engines with the 
might of thousands of horses, enable mod- 
ern aircraft to flash across the sky at ever- 
increasing speeds. 


But airplanes must take off—must land— 
on strong, dependable landing gear. Even 
the eagle needs sturdy legs to start and 
end its flight. 


For this little-used but essential part of an 
airplane, Republic Alloy Steels provide 
the high strength—resistance to sudden 
shock and terrific strain imposed at vary- 


ing temperatures—resistance to life-short- 
ening abrasion—and light weight so vital 
in all airplane construction, possible 
because of high strength. 


Republic—world’s largest producer of 
alloy and “aircraft quality” steels—is 
ready to suggest the most efficient steel 
for aircraft use. Whether you need steel 
for huge struts like that above, which 
must support a one-ton wheel at one 
end and an 80-ton behemoth of the air 
at the other, for engine or pump parts or 
for any other stressed part of mod- 
ern aircraft, Republic has the answer. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division: Massillon, Ohio 


e General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION * CULVERT DIVISION « NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION * UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION * TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
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INCREASING CAPACITY 


Republic’s already large production 
facilities are being substantially in- 
creased in order to speed-up deliv- 
eries of steel for our national 
preparedness program. 

These demands, of course, come 
first. 

But many Republic customers who 
are not building actual implements 
of defense, are nevertheless con- 
tributing tremendously to the pro- 
gram by serving defense industries 
in many widely varying ways. 

It is important that these concerns 
get steel—and Republic will con- 
tinue to supply them to the limit 
of its ability. 
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Pre-Cast Bearing BRONZE ON STEEL was 


aise developed to meet the present day bearing 
= requirements of manufacturers in every type 


of industry. It enables you to increase speeds 


and loads. 
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scribes this new and 
unusual bearing. It's 


FREE. 


. to gain longer life and smoother 
operation . . . plus greater resistance to shock 
and to wear. 

Pre-Cast Bearing BRONZE ON STEEL is 
a thin wall, laminated type of bearing. A high 
quality bronze alloy is permanently bonded 
to strip steel. The fabricating process, a series 
of stamping and forming operations, provides 
a low unit cost with accuracy and precision. 

While Pre-Cast Bearing BRONZE ON 
STEEL was developed primarily for sleeve 
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— in ner may It is an ideal metal 
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WITH FLUID, ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
Modern WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES are the result of 35 years’ 


constant improvement, based on consistently high standards of 
workmanship and design, and built to deliver abundant, easily 
controlled power efficiently and economically. WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES are sturdy and compact and will stand up un- 
der long hours of continuous service. Every demand made by the 
National Defense Program for speeding up the movement of ma- 
terials is easily met by the WHITCOMB. With power far above 
its rated capacity, with a hydraulic drive designed to give smooth 
starting and perfect control, here is a locomotive that will with- 
stand long, punishing hours of work at very low main!enance and 
operating costs. The hydraulic drive greatly reduces shocks to the 
power plant, speeds up the operation of the locomotive, prevents 
stalling of the engine and reduces maintenance costs. These, brief- 
ly, are some of the reasons why Whilcombs provide better service 
at lower cost. 
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their delicate sense of touch. Most 
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standard (Js) Ball Bearings and 
Bower Roller Bearings for most ap- 
plications. The higher speeds and 
more exacting requirements indus- 
try demands of equipment today call 
for better bearings. Whether you de- 
sign new machines or modernize 
present equipment, Ball Bear- 
ings and Bower Tapered Roller 
Bearings will do the job efficiently, 
economically and satisfactorily. 


(cvs) Ball Bearings have large balls 
for capacity — deep grooved rings 
for strength—and mirror-finish 
raceways for smooth performance 
and long life. 


BOWER Tapered Roller Bearing 
raceways are ‘Super-Finished” for 
extreme accuracy and quiet opera- 
tion. Maximum capacity and long 
life are obtained through positive 
roll alignment—heavy thrust 
shoulder — and constant roll end 
lubrication. 
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fit them for their new duties and 
increas2d responsibilities. In other 


words, members of both these 
groups have to be put through a 
mental and physical reconditioning 
process which involves considerable 
expenditure of time and money, but 
which is well worth the cost under 
existing circumstances, 

All the while that these highly 
commendable personnel recondition- 
ing activities are going on, some of 
these same companies undoubtedly 
have at their command two classes 
of machine tools comparable in a 
way to the two classes of men just 
mentioned, but of which they are 
not making effective use, as they 
are in the case of the men. 


Old Machines Needed Now 


One class—which can be com- 
pared to the elderly craftsmen who 
have been in retirement—is repre- 
sented by those older tools which 
also were retired during less hec- 
tic times and put in storage. In 
normal times these machines prob- 
ably never would go back into ac- 
tive service on production, having 
been replaced by newer, faster and 
usually fewer machines of improved 
design. However, these are not nor- 
mal times. The services of those 
older machines are sorely needed 
for the time being at least. Why 
then are they still in storage? 

One answer is that too casual 
study of the governmental plan for 
limiting prices of used machine 
tools gives owners of the_ stored 
machines an entirely wrong slant 
on the “as is” value of this inac- 
tive equipment. They fail to take 
into account the fact that in terms 
of modern manufacturing demands, 
these stored machines seldom are 
even in “usable condition.” Other- 
wise it would be perfectly obvious 
that before they deserve anything 
like the peak price within the legal 
ceiling, they must be thoroughly re- 
conditioned. 

When professional machine tool 
rebuilding organizations have ap- 
proached certain companies with 
the idea of purchasing such stored 
or inactive machines for thorough 
reconditioning and resale, the own- 
ers of the machines have taken a 
look at the OPACS price schedule 
and thereupon have set prices on 
the machines which allow entirely 
insufficient room _ between the 
“floor” and the “ceiling” for the 
rebuilder to do any kind of a worth- 
while job on them and then resell 
them at a fair profit. The result 
has been either that the machines 
continue to gather rust and dust 
or that they fall into the hands of 
those who will not do a proper re- 
conditioning job on them. 

In either case a false idea of the 
value of these machines in the 
mind of their owner—an idea based 
upon a wholly wrong interpretation 
of the OPACS price schedule - 
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HEVI DUTY 
FURNACES 


There is a reason why many im- 
portant airplane fittings are made 
of Ampco Metal and Alloys — and 
there is a reason why Hevi Duty 
Multi-Range Convection Furnaces 
are used for the heat treating of 
these important parts — Write 
Ampco for Metal Specifications — 
and Hevi Duty for Bulletin HD-34l. 
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@ Saving of $2,760 per year in 
switching — (Machine Tool 
Manufacturer) 

@ Saving of 65% in hauling in- 
gots — (Tube Mill) 

@ Saving of $12.94 per day in 
hauling lumber — (Lumber 
Company) 








The above figures are from actual 
statements by Porter customers. 


LOW INITIAL COST because no diesel 
or electric motors are necessary ... LOW 
OPERATING COST because steam pro- 
duced in stationary boilers is used for 
fuel ... LOW MAINTENANCE COST be- 
cause there are few wearing parts... 
all of these are reasons why a Porter 
Fireless can do the job for less wherever 
steam pressure is available. 


Only Porter builds a complete line of 

locomotives for industry: Diesel—Diesel 

Electric — Steam —Fireless Steam— 
Gasoline—Electric 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
PITTSBURGH ~ PENNSYLVANIA 
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keeps him or someone else from 
getting the benefit of these machines 
at a time when they are so critical- 
ly needed. One of these days the 
owner who hoards used machines 
will find himself with a storehouse 
full of trouble instead of a store- 
house full of speculative assets. 
Uncle Sam has uncanny ability to 
seek out those who misunderstand 
or misinterpret his rules and regu- 
lations—especially those who twist 
them around to ends of personal 
gain at a time of national emer- 
gency. 

It is in order at this point to quote 
briefly from the official statement 
released at the time when the rules 
and regulations in question orig- 
inally were announced: 


Says Prices Are Liberal 


“Mr. Henderson explains that his 
action initiates a program which 
will be extended where necessary to 
assert the full force of the federal 
government, including the power 
of commandeering and requisition- 
ing, to protect the public interests 
against those seeking to profit ex- 
orbitantly on defense requirements. 
It will also serve, he says, to ex- 
pose their activities to the congress 
and to the public in general. 

“Mr. Henderson emphasizes that 
the prices set forth in the directive 
are ‘ceiling’ or maximum prices; 
that they not only are reasonable 
but liberal, and that sales may and 
should be made below the ceiling. 

“The underlying purposes of this 
schedule,” according to Mr. Hen- 
derson, “are to establish fair price 
standards which will enable the 
great bulk of industry to co-operate 
with the government in maintain- 
ing price stability, and to single 
out those who wish to grow fat 
on the defense program.” 

The safe and sensible thing to do 
—and certainly the patriotic thing 
to do—is to get stored or inactive 
machines “back into circulation” as 
soon as possible by setting prices 
upon them which will enable repu- 
table rebuilders—after recondition. 
ing them—to resell them within 
OPACS limits, at a fair profit. 
Either that, or let the owner him- 
self make a deal with a rebuilding 
organization to put these machines 
into first-class shape for active use 
in his own shop—if that is the 
quickest way to get them going on 
defense work. 

Another class of used machine 
tools—which can be compared to 
that class of workmen who have 
been on the payroll right along on 
routine work, but who have within 
them what it takes to handle larger 
responsibilities—is represented by 
machines now actively in use on 
ordinary work, but which could be 
“upgraded” throush rebuilding to 
do out-of-the-ordinary work associ- 
ated with temporarily unobtainable 
new machines of latest model. This 


is true particularly in the case of 
horizontal boring mills, large lathes, 
planers and certain other vital ma- 
chine tools of which the present 
scarcity is serious and growing 
more so day by day. 

For example, through the min- 
istrations of competent rebuilders, 
the original accuracy of such ma- 
chines not only can be restored or 
even improved upon, but also their 
capacities in many instances can 
be increased to handle work larger 
than that for which they originally 
were designed. Planers can be en- 
larged by blocking out the hous- 
ings to permit wider work to pass 
between them and lathes can be 
given increased swing by raising 
head and tailstocks and rebuilding 
carriage and feed works to suit 
this increased swing. 

Changes such as these require 
engineering ingenuity and skill in 
the shop comparable to that of en- 
gineers and craftsmen engaged in 
designing and building new ma- 
chine tools. Obviously such work 
should be entrusted only to rebuild- 
ing organizations known to have 
that kind of talent and skill, and 
shop equipment to make it effec- 
tive. In ordinary times elaborate 
jobs of this kind are not very often 
justified. They are so costly that it 
usually is better to invest the 
money in a new machine of the 
size and type required. However, 
as we have said before these are 
no ordinary times, 

Wishful thinking today about new 
tools which cannot be obtained un- 
til next year or the year after is 
no substitute for immediate action 
which—through co-operation of a 
smart rebuilder—will make avail- 
able, within say two or three weeks, 
“upgraded” machines which will 
deliver the goods without further 
ado and so eliminate another of 
those much talked of bottlenecks 
in the defense program. 


Develops Fast Finish 
For Machine Tools 


@ A new and faster’ synthetic 
enamel developed recently by Sher- 
win-Williams Co., 101 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is said to cut 
hours and even days from the 
finishing time formerly required on 
large machine tools, giving far 
greater resistance to cutting com- 
pounds. 

Known as Kem machine tool 
enamel, the finish can be applied 
in 5% to 8% hours, permitting 
work to be shipped the same day 
it is finished and assembled. A 
typical drying schedule is as fol- 
lows. First: spray or brush coat 
zinc chromate primer, 15 to 30 
minutes; second: machine filler, 4 to 
5 hours; third: Kem sealer gray, 15 
to 30 minutes; fourth: Kem machine 
tool gray, 15 to 30 minutes; dry 
and crated, 1 to 2 hours. 
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Some Steel Consuming 


Plants Are Pinched 


However most continue to receive adequate 
supplies. Scrap collection is in the making. 


Pool and priorities are ruled for pig iron. 


@ WHILE MANY manufacturers continue to live 
in fear of a curtailment of steel for production of civ- 
ilian goods, that evil day has not yet arrived. Pinches 
are reported here and there but in only a few cases 
have they resulted in real distress. With defense needs 
rapidly mounting some interference with nondefense 
supply may be just around the corner. In the mean- 
time some automobile builders plan to maintain out- 
put at substantially the present rate through Septem- 
ber, and they are receiving steel in required volume. 

Gravest factor in reference to the stecl supply is 
the scrap shortage. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize scrap collection campaign, somewhat similar 
to the recent aluminum drive; large quantities are 
known to exist and it is believed that considerable 
tonnage could be brought to market simply by mak- 
ing the public scrap-conscious. In many cases it would 
be necessary to pay higher prices than now permissible. 
In the meantime scrap inventories continue to shrink. 
Some steel companies continue to operate full in the 
hope that somehow more scrap will become available. 
Unless more scrap materializes it is but a matter of 
time when the steel production rate will drop. 

Current pinches appear worse in some regions than 
in others. Numerous consumers at Pacific Coast points 
where defense requirements are large complain of 
inability to get steel. Similar complaints are heard 
from consumers located in Southern Wisconsin. Con- 
tributory factor is that warehouse distributors who 
usually supply these consumers have much lower stocks 
than normal, averaging 2 to 3 months’ instead of the 
5 to 7 months’ supply on hand at the beginning of the 
~ year. More and more is it necessary to obtain priority 
ratings to obtain shipment. Warehouse distributors 
continually study their stocks and in many cases fill 
needs through substitutions, as over-sized bars, which 
users machine down to smaller sizes, or floor plates 
in place of regular plates. 

In many cases claims of steel shortages at consum- 
ing plants are found to be exaggerated. Important de- 
fense manufacturers complaining of plate shortages, 
for example, are found to have adequate plate stocks 
and their complaints have been based more on fears 
of the future than of the present. 

Opening of books for 1942 has virtually been aban- 
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Demand 


Brisk but tapering in 
commodities. 


Prices. 
Revisions upward in 
scrap ceiling prices. 


Production 


Down % point at 98. 


doned because of the many uncertainties and pros- 
pects of priorities upsetting schedules. In numerous 
cases where steelmakers had ostensibly opened next 
year’s books they found consumers taking advantage, 
such as by ordering duplicates and triplicates of what 
had already been entered on books. 

The most drastic government regulation so far af- 
fecting pig iron is M-17, “to conserve the supply and 
direct distribution.” By this all iron consumers are 
to list for the coming month their contemplated dis- 
tribution with respect to defense and nondefense. One 
of the features is the laying aside in a pool of a certain 
percentage of production, perhaps 5, for defense hot 
spots, or those which may arise at the last minute 
after formal allocations have been arranged, similar 
to that long prevailing in zinc and more recently cop- 
per. It is conceivable that final allocations may cut 
off supply of some of the lower priority ratings as 
well as nondefense, the pig iron shortage for the year 
being estimated by OPM as 5,000,000. Iron producers 
are inclined to lay this shortage to substitution of pig 
iron for scrap. 

Edgemoor Iron Co., Delaware, inquires for up to 
90,000 tons of shell bars in addition to 20,000 tons in 
the recent past. Edward G. Budd has ordered 6000 tons 
of cold drawn bars for 37-mm shells. 

July pig iron production was a new high record for 
any month at 4,766,216 tons as against 4,551,040 tons in 
June. Average daily output was 153,749 tons. Fur- 
naces in blast on July 31 were 212, a gain of 1. 

Automobile production scheduled for the week Aug. 
9 was 41,795 down 20,351, comparing with 12,635 in 
the like 1940 week. 

Steel ingot output lost ‘%-point last week to: 98 per 
cent of capacity. Declines set in as follows: Chicago 
42-point to 100% per cent, New England 1 point to 87, 
Cincinnati 4% points to 87 and Cleveland 3% points to 
92%. Detroit gained 2 points to 89. The following 
districts were unchanged: St. Louis at 98, Eastern 
Pennsylvania at 95%, Pittsburgh at 100, Wheeling at 
93, Buffalo at 90%, Birmingham at 90, and Youngs- 
town at 98. 

STEEL’s three compcsite price groups for last week 
were’ unchanged: iron and steel at $38.15, finished 
steel at $56.60.and steelworks scrap at $19.16. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Aug. 9 

Iron and Steel $38.15 

Finished Steel 56.60 

Steelworks Scrap... 19.16 

Iron and Steel Composite: 
pipe, rails, alloy steel. hot strip, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


and 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago’ Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug. 2 July 26 July, 1941 May, 1941 Aug., 1940 Aug., 1936 
$38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $37.70 $33.88 
56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 53.40 
19.16 19.16 19.16 19.16 18.71 14.66 
Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh .... 
Plates, Philadelphia 
Plates, Chicago 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, 
Tin plate, 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ... 


Pittsburgh 


Pitts. 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, 
Rerolling billets, 
Wire rods No. 5 


STEEL, 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
to 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middle- 
town, base 
Granite City 
Detroit, del. > wae 
Pacific ports ... . 2.65¢ 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- 
dletown, base 
Granite City, base.. 
Detroit, del. 
Pacific ports 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c 
Granite City, base.. . 3.60c 
Pacific ports ; ss sare ee 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 29 gage, 
per square .... . 
Culvert Sheets. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, 
not corrugated, copper 
alloy 
Copper iron 
Pure iron 
Zinc-coated, 
heat-treated, 
Pittsburgh eu 
Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Middletown, 10 gage, 
base ... 
Granite City, 
Pacific ports 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


2.10¢ 


base 2.20c 


. B.05¢ 

. 8.15¢c 

. 3.15¢ 

. B70c 
24 


3.31¢ 


3.60c 

were sn 3.90¢c 

So ee ne 
hot-dipped, 
No, 24, 

. 4.25¢ 


2 = 


2 -foe 
. 2.85c 
3.40c 


base 


120 


Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh. 


per base box, Pitts. .. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


J;-inch, Pitts. 


Aug. 9, July May Aug. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
2.15¢ 2.158e 2.15c 2.15c 
2.15 235 239 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.235 2.215 32.215 
2.10 320 - 20 .-a2e 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 Sam . mae 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2:39 2.30 
2.10 230° “230° 2a) 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 350 350 350 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 255 2355 2.55 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Cleveland, Youngstown, 


Middletown, 20 gage, 

base ‘ 22+. 3.05C 
Granite City, ‘base eae . 3.45c 
yi &! a oe 4.00c 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24 
Base 
Deliv. 
Mahon- 
Pitts- Pa- Gran- ing 
burgh cific ite Valley 
Base Ports City Points 
Field gr. 3.20c 3.95c 3.30c 3.275c 
Armat. 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65c 3.625c 
Elect. 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15c 4.125c 
Motor 4.95c 5.70c 5.05¢c 5.025c 
Dynamo 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 5.725c 
Transformer 
72 ... 6.15¢c 6.90c . 6.225c 
65 ... 7.15¢c 7.90c . 7,.225¢ 
58 ... 7.65c 8.40c . 1.7235¢ 
52 ... 8.45c 9.20c a 


Hot-Rolled Strip 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 


Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Pittsburgh... . 
Pittsburgh 125.33 


Gray forge, del. 
Ferromanganese, del. 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 
Chicago... 


Heavy melting steel, 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. .. 


mill, 


town, base, 1 ton and 
over, 12 inches wide and 


On ae y's Engle 2.10c 
oo aE) ee ars 2.20c 
| a ee eee 2.75c 


Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 car- 
pon and tees... .......+ 2BBe 
ree 2.90c 
Worcester, base ......... 3.00¢ 
BPUCN ORs BOM te db sas ses 2.90c 


Commodity C.R. Strip 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 
tons and over......... 295c 
Chicago, base ........... 3.05¢ 
Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


base; add $4 for Wor- 
cester. 


Cleveland, Birmingham, .26-.50 Carbon . 280ce 
Youngstown, Middle- .51-.75 Carbon 4.30c 
Chromium-Nickel Steels 
Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 

20% 
Clad 
No. 302 303 304 304 
Bars 24.00 26.00 25.00 sid 
Plates 27.00 29.00 29.00 *18.00 
Sheets “— i 34.00 36.00 36.00 19.00 
a. PR. ee os 21.50 27.00 23.50 ae 

Cc. R. strip 28.00 33.00 30.00 

Straight Chromium Steels 
Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 

No. 410 430 442 446 
Bars 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates ..... 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets ....... 26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 36.50 
EH. RR. Strip... 17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 35.00 
C.. e eerae. 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 52.00 


*Includes annealing and pickling. 


and One Year Ago 


IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


carloads. 


Aug. 9, July May Aug. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 

. $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
.. 2850 238.50 23.50 22.50 
25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 

.. 2400 24.00 24.00 23.00 
20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 

.. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
.. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
31.34 31.34 31.09 30.34 
24.19 24.19 24.19 23.17 
125.33 125.33 125.38 

$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $18.75 
17.75 17.75 17.75 18.35 
18.75 18.75 18.75 18.10 

.. 2225 22.25 22.25 22.00 
20.00 21.50 21.50 16.75 
$6.25 $6.25 $5.70 $4.75 
125 72 6.30 5.75 
12.29 12.25 12.25 11.25 
,46°1,00 Carpon ....:...%.~ 6.15¢c 
Over.7.00: Carbon ......%. 8.35c¢ 


Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
100-lb. base box 
Granite City $5.10 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 


COPANO SOG: ns co tais 2% 3.15¢c 
Pacific ports, boxed...... 4.05¢ 
Long Ternes 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
No. 24 unassorted 3.80¢ 


Manufacturing Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


100-base box.......... $4.30 

Granite City . $4.40 
Roofing Ternes 

Pittsburgh base per package 


112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 


coating I.C. 

8-lb... . $12.00 25-lb.. . . $16.00 
15-lb.... 14.00 a0-10..... 17:25 
20-lb.... 15.00 40-lb.... 19.50 
Steel Plate 

FPutsUUren 2.62... ; 2.10¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.29c-2.54¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.15¢ 


Boston, delivered. : : ‘2. 42c-2.57c 


Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
SR Sg ge Gee 2.10¢ 
Birmingham ......... 2.10c 
Coatesville, Pa. . .2.10¢-2.35¢ 


Sparrows Point, Md..2.10c-2.35¢ 


Claymont, Del. ..... 2.10¢-2.35¢ 
a ee 2.10¢ 
Wy Bee ee 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65c 


Steel Floor Plates 


op RT ae ye 3.35¢ 
cee iy ber re game ree 3.35¢ 
STEEL 











Gulf ports 
Pacific Coast ports 


Structural Shapes 


Pa os sss war eee 2.1U0c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢c 
Teer TORR GOL oi. ss 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ 
Bethlehem 2.10¢c 
ES ER eg tek ene 2.10¢ 
Capverana, Gel. oi. 6s... 2.30¢ 
SEINE, Fp fsa, a ca ew xe 2.10¢ 
EE ND oe aco 4 gta 2.45¢ 
er 2.10c 
Bt. 2001s, Gel... oe. sss 2.34c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢c 


Bars 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 
TONS: ONE SIS... .. wuss 2.15¢ 
Reta, MMM 6 oc 90.5) wat 2.25¢ 
OW YOTH, Gel. «00.005 2.49¢ 
RESET, OBO cies caes 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Guilt ports, dock. ...«... 2.50c 
Pe SE er ee 2.59c 
Pac. ports; @ock ........ 2.80c 
PL yo aie ea eee 3.25¢c 
Rail Steel Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., base 
DPR sa ico 55's ab R's, 2 wie 2.15¢c 
UN a9. bs we abuses 2.25¢c 
ee Se : 2.49¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50c 
0 | Se eer ors 2.59¢ 
rac. porta, GOcK ........ 2.80c 
Re ae ee 3.25¢ 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, .Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


Ne MER Gr Sia owe barat Se 2.70¢c 
EEE, Geese bs cave Swe 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 ....5 0.35 | ree 0.70 
ar 0.75 , ae 1.35 
Bs wied 1.70 } | 3.80 
ao00.. .. 5. 2.55 ps: Ce 3.20 
ee Se 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50- 
MO TWh s ee 6-08 5 bea ke 1.20 


SiG0 GO-1.10 Cr.......... 0.45 
Bigu Ser. BAtS. .....6%6... 0.15 
SR ANE Sn o's a Siew e was 1.20 
A. ee re 0.85 
0 0.85 
ge. ae eee 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
RS | ads ass sxe ae 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
20,000-39,999 lbs. ..... 2.65¢c 
SRI, ano wala w wie 2.70¢ 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base ~ 35c¢ 
NIE Ma sncu nig even wears cath ee 3.45¢ 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 

Coast, $0.50. 

Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
a ree errs 2.65¢c 
SII Fi 5 sive wake csp exs 2.70c 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 


rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports, dock......... 2.50c¢ 
MR so Seary Sues occ dee 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ...... 2.80¢ 
‘RRS Peeper ae oe 3.25c 
2 all. Mt ee eater ae 2.25¢ 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15¢c 
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Ue OOTts; Goce... 6. e 2.50c 
MUON Sigal, \ 5.40% ww iene 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock....... 2.80c 
PE Sh ee ae 3.25¢ 
See, GR iris ea 2.25c 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar, .. 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.o.b. 

WN Sk wei c cupaintat vee 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 


per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 

coated wire nails..... $2.55 

(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.U05c 
Galv. fence wire ..... 3.40c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

CC. dn CORUM ices. 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) ... 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 8U-rod 

spools, base column . 7 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 

column 7 


To Manufacturing “Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-C hicago 

Birmingham (except spring 

wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 
Galvanized wire 2.6U0c 
Spring wire... 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., ‘$2 higher on 

bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittspurgh, Chicago, Coates- 


2.60c 


ville, Pa. .3.50¢ 
Rails, Fusions 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. . .382.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.75c 
Do., heat treated..... 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller..... 65% off 
Do.. % and % xX 6-in. 

ae 63% off 
Do.. % to 1 X 6-in. and 

GPO: 6 6i Cae A a 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. ; 
SAN AS ee oo 59 off 
eee MONS: bce wack aise 50 off 


Stove Bolts 


In packaves with nuts ‘separate: ° 


71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


ON MNES owcienaie baa as were 56 off 
POG ONE 65k Nk0e Coed 65 off 
Nuts 
semifinished hex, U.S.S. S.A.E 
4% -inch and less. 62 64 

TI i wisoae 59 60 
'«-1%-inch .... 57 58 
ix» and larger.. 56 2 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ...... 64 off 


Upset, 1-in., 


Square Head Set Screws 


smaller 


Headless set screws... 
Piling 


Pitts., 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 


Structural 

ysinch and under 

Wrought wasners, 
Chi., 
and 
mfrs. 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh base, 
Carb. Std. 


Chgo., 


Carb. Reg. 14.00 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 


High Speed Tool Steels 


Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 
18.00 4 2 1 
18.00 4 3 1 
1.50 4 1 8.50 
4 p 8 
5,50-6.00 4 1.50 4- 5.50 


Buffalo 


..71 off 


Bis serra a antig axe 3.75c 
Se dice aid 65-5 off 
Pitts.. 
Phila... to jobbers 
large nut, bolt 
l.c.1. $4.00 off 
cents per lb. 
10.50 Oil-hard- 
ening .. 24.00 
High 


car.-chr. 43.00 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads 


minimum 


67.00 


wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 


1% 


Sizes 
TE).T): 


1%”0.D 


OD lad 


O.D 


2%”0.D 


2%”O0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2% ”"O.D. 
O.D. 
3%”0.D. 
O.D. 
O.D. 
O.D. 


3” 


4” 
5” 
6” 


2% 
21 


21 


3” 


3% 


4” 


4% 


5” 
6” 


Pitts., 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 
less on lap weld, 


4”0. D. 
4”0.D. 
”"O.D. 
2%”O.D. 
O.D. 
"OD, 
O.D. 
”“O.D. 
O.D. 
O.D. 


Welded Iron, 


Cnar- 
coal 
Gage eel Iron 
13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
13 11.06 22.93 
13 12.38 19.35 
13 13.79 21.68 
12 135.16 
12 16.58 26.57 
12 17.54 29.00 
12 18.35 31.36 
11 23.15 39.81 
10 28.66 49.40) 
9 44.25 73.93 
7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Gage Rolled Drawn 
13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
13 9.2" 10.67 
13 30 =.3 11.79 
13 11 4 13.42 
13 132 14 15.03 
13 14.54 16.76 
12 16.01 18.45 
12 17.54 20.21 
12 18.59 21.42 
13 19.50 22.48 
11 24.62 28.37 
10 30.54 35.20 
10 37.35 43.04 
9 46.87 54.01 
7 71.96 82.93 
Steel, 


Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe 
Lorain, O., 


to consumers 


2 points 
1 point less 


on butt weld. Chicago delivery 


2% and 1% 


less, respectively. 


Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 


Steel 


BAS ite So aece rake 30% 12 
2%—3*% 31% 14% 
4 33% 18 
OS ee 32 17 
eee ne oidatalae ae 28% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 71% 
2, lap weld 64 
2 to 3, lap weld 67 
3% to 6, lap weld. 69 
7 and 8, lap weld.. 68 


Seamless, 3 pts. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 

Birm. .$45.00-46.0U0 
48.00-49.00 
56.8U-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 


6-in., & over, 
4-in., 
4-in., 


Birmingham.. 
Chicago 


6-in. & over, east fdy. 
Do., 4-in. 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 


Stnd. fitges., Birm., base $100.00. 
Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, 
(Gross Tona) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Potnt. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) ........ 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Ferging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 


Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 4U.UU 
pe ee ee 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.U0U 

Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5to #- 
inch inel. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.UU 
Do., over ¥% to #j-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0U.10; Galves- 


ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 


$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 
Shell Steel 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one saad open hearth 


3-12-ineh $52.00 
pe. er oe 54.00 
18-inch and over ........ 56.00 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. .. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 
Chicago, outside del. 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, del. 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 
New England, del... 
St. Louis, del. 
Birmingham, ovens. 
Indianapolis, del. 
Cincinnati, del. 
Cleveland, del. 
Buffalo, del. 
Detroit, del. ... 
Philadeiphia, del, 


Coke By-Products 


freight allowed east 


Spot; ‘gal. 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree . 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ...... 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol . 26.00c 


Per Ib. f.0.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
| Beers . 14.25¢ 
Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 13.25c¢ 


Eastern Planta, per Ib. 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 


Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
.$30.00 


Sulphate of ammonia 


lower discount 


Slabs 


12.60- 
























































































49.00 
52.00 


1.9U¢ 


13.05 
11.50 


7.00¢ 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 silk.; 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa. . 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 


Birdsboro, Pa. ..... eS ‘ a 


Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Cleveland . 


. S , 
Everett, Mass. . 
Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. ......... 
Neville Isiand, Pa. 
Provo, Utah ..... 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


Sparrow's Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. . oP 
Toledo, O. : ; 
Youngstown, O. 


50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
.$25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
20.38 ieee a 19.38 25.00 
... 25.00 25.50 24,50 .00 
24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24,50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.50 24.50 Faun 25.00 
24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24,00 23.50 24.50 
. 24.000 24.00 23.50 rile 
. 2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 
.{24.00- 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
{34:50 2450 2450 25.00 
. 25.00 ates 24.50 ey 
... 26.00 25.50 2450 26.00 
.. 2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 
.{24,00- 24.00—- 23,.50- 24.50- 
124.50 2450 24.50 25.00 


sSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland .. 
Baltimore from Birminghamt 
Boston from Birmingham... 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo ......... 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem Son 


Canton, O. from Cleveland ... 
Chicago from Birmingham... . 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 


Cincinnati from Birmingham... 
Cleveland from Birmingham7... 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 


Milwaukee from Chicago ... 


Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 


Toledo or Detroit ......... 


Newark, N. J., from Birminghamf 26,15 
from Bethlehem. 26.53 


Newark, N. rR 


Philadelphia from Birmingham?t. 25.46 


... 25.389 25.39 24.89 

Gl is. BAl 

So Se Seape's “ven 

25.50 26.00 25.00 

--- 25.50 26.00 25.00 

ee 

oak 25.39 24.89 

"yaaa ve iets 

24.44 25.11 24.61 

24.006 ..... 23.06 

ok ee 

. 25.94 25.94 25.44 

--- 25.10 25.10 24.60 
ove 24.49 27.19 

MIS. -ktens 

24.96 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Fdry. able Basic mer 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 2631 25.81 26.81 
St. Louis, BOTMOTR . «cise cess 2650. . 2608 WOO pase. 
St. Louis from Birmingham.... .724.50 ee 23.62 ae 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 26.63 26.63 hes 27.13 
tOver 0.70 phos. 

Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace .......... $23.50 
Pee ee SE caeas 23.50 


Charcoal 
Lake Superior fur, ...... $28.00 
do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 


Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 


Silvery 
Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 


cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. 


base $1.25 higher. 


Buffalo 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 





per cent. 
2 Ladle Brick 
Refractories (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press .............. $31.00 
Witt CUt sabe ec ae se% 29.00 
Fire Clay Brick Magnesite 
Super Quality Domestic dead - burned 
iy See NO 4 AE ea $64.60 grains, net ton f.o.b. 
First Quality Chewelah, Wash., net 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 51.30 WO UI vine Sh oie e's v0 22.00 
Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 net ton, bags......... 26.00 
New Jeraey ........... 56.00 Basic Brick 
Second Quality Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo 46.55 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Georgia, Alabama ...... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
ee RS as wea o's 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Ohio Magnesite brick ...... 76.00 
First quality .......... 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Intermediate .......... 36.10 Fl 
Second quality ........ 36.00 uorspar 


Malleable Bung Brick 


Washed gravel, duty 





Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 ‘he Be eT eee Ree So ana a ce $59.85 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ill, Ky., net ton, 
Keesport, ‘Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 carloads, all rail. 21.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 Do. Marge, «ict; 21.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. ...... 51.30 No. 2 lump........ 21.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, | ee 11.75c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00¢ 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., contract, carlots, 2 x 
OR ss Dos des sui oe $120.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25¢ carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 Ss ARs sa kh wes oe obs 14.50c 
Carlots, del, Pitts. ... 125.33 67-72% low carbon: Riis 6% os RM Gara 8 145.00 a. Bytes 2, ee 13.00¢ 
Carlots, f.0,b, Southern Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot %c higher 
aa loads lots ton  Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 silicon Briquets, contract 
for less-than-ton lots 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢c 18.75¢e 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 
$13.50, for less than 1% carb... 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75¢ carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 allowed; ton: 6.35.64 $74.50 
300-1b. lots $18 0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢c 21.75¢ Bs I oo 53s mo gp ooo 160.00 MNES Sd ery oe ce eS 84.50 
cutiensiainnn 19-21% dom 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, lb. ..... 4.00c 
Palmerton, Pa. spot... 36.00 Spot %c higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 Ib. lots, Ib. 4.25¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight Ferromolybdenum, —_55- Alsifer, contract cariots, Spot %-cent higher 
allowed, C.l..........++ 74.50 65% molyb. cont., f.0,b. f.0.b. Niagara Falls, lb, 7.50c Manganese Briquets, 
en Seer 87.00 mill, Ib. 0.95 Do., ton lots ......... 8.00e contract carloads, 
Do., 75 per cent ....... 135.00 Calcium mats pie, ‘Ib. Do., less-ton lots ..... 8.50¢ Dulk freight allowed, 
Do,, ton lots ......... 151.00 molyb. cont., f.0,b. mill 0.80 Spot %c Ib. higher a lots a oe et TS aaae 
etameaes eran pact aggre eg — Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots ....... 6.25¢ 
> aantenehen., . ASane OlyD, CONE, 9-20-10, tract, freight, allowed, Spot %c higher 
per cent n.. . containers, f. ox b., lb. carlots, bulk 7.00¢ 
1% % carbon ......... 128.00 Washington, Pa., lb... 0.80 po on “a MS: ves ree Ziteonium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Contract ton price Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Do. atin hoes... 775¢ contract, carloads, ; 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
Ib., con. ti., f.0.b, Niag- Do., less 200 lbs..... 8.00c 
over contract. ara Falls. ton lots $1.23 Spot lb. high Te ero 108.00 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b Do less-ton lots Hadi 1.25 Spot %c Ib, higher 35-40%, contract, car- 
con, del. cars ....... 1.90-2.00 20-25 % carbon : 0.10 ‘i Tungsten Metal Powder, loads, Ib., alloy ....... 14.00¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to max ton lots Ib ° 1.35 98-99 per cent, per lb., Ds POR MRE koa acco 15.00¢ 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2,80-2.90 Do. less-ton lots...... 1.40 depending upon quan- Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00¢ 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, Spot 5c higher 8s RR Rp aS $2.50-2.60 Spot %c higher 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Vanadium Pentoxide, 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, lb. con. col., contract, Ib. contained $1.10 200-1b. kegs, Ib. ..... ' $2.60 
furn., per ton, Cc. i 23- f.o0.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 Do., spot ce ee ee ee soees 1.15 Do., 100-200 Ib. lots. . 2.75 
26% f.0.b, Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $8 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher cr., contract, 1b. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots ..... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- DO, SPOt .. es seek ose 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
ib., contained cr., del. lybdenum, lb. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.0.b. pro- 
GUPENEE slaassakheacbars 11.00¢ cont., f.0.b. mill...... 0.80 De, SHOE ss STS 84.00c ducers’ plant ........ 80.00c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 


Soft %-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 

TI ok. Nchcvncete'ss ¢ 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ....... 4.00 4,10 rah 4.05 4.05 
pe Ea eee 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittaburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
| | a ee 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
eee 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
| 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
CED tee cae 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
wee CIGD: cae c ass 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
Re I wwe sae 3 ook 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Kansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
7 uaee, Gime, ......; 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Gieuston, Tex. .... 38.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
Re a 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg...... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4,95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


ce, ee 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 sake 
Philadelphia ... .. 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 


Baltimore ........ 4.45 
Norfolk, Va. ....... : 


Buffalo Pewee sea. 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ...... .. 880 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
re . 8.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
er 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ...... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
ee, pe ek 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
| ae 6.65 ae 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable of Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 

U.K. Ports 
2 £sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over...........ce0000:: 766.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled........ 3.60c 20 00 
a a oa a's «aed seins : 2.79¢ 15 100 
MWe si ap beg as vest ss cbs uewes 2.90¢ 16 26 
UNE OUI. ss occas vsabe ES ene eee 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets. black, 24 gage......... eee sah! 4.90c 33.5 0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 2! gage.......... Rae 4.61c¢ y ee 
$ 6.20 1109 


Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............ ; 
British ferromanganese $12U.U0 aeiivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 






Furnace— 
£04 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00.......... $25.79 6 8 U(a) 
SIE, EI 01 SOR ae 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
ee ER AR Ds piss ok Sane ececens 7.40 1 16 9 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49.37 12 Su 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over.... 2.6le 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-iuch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
2.77e 15 8 Of 
2.91c 16 3 Ot? 
3.06¢ 17 O 6tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over 4.10c¢ 22 150 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 2 
MR Re ecg ant bale cea Gh aoe b 060 00 640.08 4.28¢ 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled.............-.eeeeeees 3.30c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate *o approved customers. ftRebate 


158 cn certain conditions. 


August 11, 1941 








Sheets — Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars— 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.28 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 baiatis 5.05 saan 4.05 ae net 
5.45 3.85 Pe 5.40 an 4.15 ° 

§.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 aa 4.65 en 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ; 4.42 ; ¥ 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 a 5.00 as 4.30 ‘ ; 
5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 

5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 

5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 

6.09 4.19 5.79 4.69 

5.93 3.45 4.75 ae 4.43 

5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 

5.50 4.20 , 5.25 ; 7.15 

6.50 4.75 7.23 6.00 ; 5.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 : 5.75 ae naa 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 ine 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 eta 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) In 
San Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Philadelphia; 


750-4999 in San Francisco. 
Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 


of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 


1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 


except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hut Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Spanish, No. African 
Ores basic, 50 to 60% Nom 
Lake Superior LIron Ure Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$24.00-25.00 


Gr ton, 
ous ton, SL S Brazil iron ore, 68- 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord......... 7.50c 
Old range bessemer .... $4.75 Low phos. (.02 
Mesabi nonbessemer .... 4.45 TRAX.) mach 8.00¢ 
High phosphorus ..... 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 4.60 


Scheelite, imp. .... 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton 


Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 


Eastern Local Ore 
: Manganese Ore 
Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. 
Including war risk but not 


Foundry and basic duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
56-63%, contract. . 10.00 
Caucasian, 50-52%. seers 
: So, African, 48%... 70.00-72.00 
Foreign Ore Brazilian, 46% .... 69,00-71.00 
Chilean, 47% ...... 65.00-70.00 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic Cuban 50-81% duty y 
pores eee ¢ 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% Molybdenum 
I ie nim duchy sd, om Nom, Sulphide conc., Ib., 
N. African low phos. Nom. Mo. cont., mines. . $0.75 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


(Gross Tons) 


Maximum Prices Announced June 18 by Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 


Youngs- 

Pittsburgh, town, Ashland, Ky., 

Weirton, Canton, Portsmouth, 

Steuben- Warren, Beth- Spar- Cleve- Middle- Kokomo, 

ville(a) Sharon Chicago lehem ‘*€East. Pa. rows Pt. land Buffalo town, O. Ind. 
No. 1 heavy melting . $20.00 $20.00 $18.75 $18.25 $18.75 $18.75 $19.50 $19.25 $19.50 $18.25 
No. 1 hyd. :omp. black sheets 20.00 20.00 18.75 18.25 18.75 18.75 19.50 19.25 19.50 18.25 
PUG, “ORV DINMEEIINET 65:00 ce ieee es 19.00 19.00 17.735 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 17.25 
Dealer No. 1 bundles 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 17.25 
Dealer No. 2 bundles 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.50 17.25 17.50 16.25 
Mixed borings and turnings 15.25 15.25 14.00 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.75 14.50 14.75 14.25 
Machine shop turnings** 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 14.25 15.00 14.75 15.00 14.50 
Shovel turnings 16.50 16.50 15.25 14.75 15.25 15.25 16.00 15.75 16.00 15.59 
No, 1 busheling 19.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 19.00 17.75 
No. 2 busheling 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 14.25 15.00 14.75 15.00 13.75 
Cast iron borings 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.50 15.25 15.00 415.25 14.00 
Uncut structurals and plate 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 17.25 
Pas. QUONR ice 21.00 21.00 20.00 22.50 23.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 21.00 20.00 
Heavy breakable cast 19.50 19.50 18.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 20.50 18.50 19.50 18.50 
Stove piate ........ 19.00 beets 17.00 18.00 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 17.50 16.00 
Low phos. billet, bloom crops 25.00 25.00 23.75 23.25 23.75 23.75 24.50 24.25 23.50 23.75 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller.... 23.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.75 22.50 22.25 21.50 21.75 
Low phos, punch., plate scrap***.... 123.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.75 22.50 22.25 21.50 21.75 
Machinery cast cupola sizet} 22.00 22.00 21.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 23.00 21.00 22.00 21.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 21.50 
Clean auto cast ; 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 21.50 
Punchings and plate sc ‘raptt. 122.00 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.25 20.50 20.75 
Punchings and plate scraps§ 121.00 21.00 19.75 19.25 19.75 19.75 20.50 20.25 19.50 19.75 
Heavy axle and forge turnings .. 119.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 18.00 18.25 
Med, heavy elec, furrace turnings 118.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.75 

*Alabama 
Birming- City, Ala., Chat- Radford, New Eng- Pacific 
St. Louis Toledo, O. Detroit Duluth ham Atlanta tanooga Va. landt Coasts 
No. 1 heavy melting ; $17.50 _ Aepat $17.85 $18.60 $17.00 $17.00 B.2. ; $16.50  4$14.50 
No. 1 hyd. comp. black sheets 17.50 17.85 18.00 17.00 17.00 ae 414.50 
No. 2 heavy melting 16.50 16.85 17.00 16.00 16.00 413.50 
Dealer No, 1 bundles 16.50 16.85 17.00 16.00 16.00 413.50 
Dealer No. 2 bundles 15.50 ‘i 15.85 16.00 15.00 15.00 412.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.75 13.10 13.10 keies 12.25 12.25 49.75 
Machine shop turnings 13.00 13.35 13.35 15.50 15.00 15.00 410.00 
Shoveling turnings 14.00 14.35 14.35 16.50 16.00 16.00 411.00 
No. 1 busheling 17.00 17.35 17.50 16.50 16.50 414.00 
No. 2 busheling 13.00 aes 13.35 13.50 12.50 12.50 410.00 
Cast iron borings 13.25 13.60 13.60 13.75 12.75 12.75 410.25 
Uncut structurals and plate 18.50 16.85 17.00 16.00 16.00 eee ? 7 413.50 
No. 1 cupola ... 20.00 20.35 19.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 22.00 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast 18.50 , 18.85 317.50 18.50 ; 20.50 17.00 
Stove plate 17.00 15.60 14.10 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 17.50 14.00 
Low phos. billet and bloom crops. 22.50 22.85 23.00 22.00 19.50 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller 20.50 20.85 21.00 20.00 19.50 
Low phos. punch. and plate scrap*** 20.50 20.85 21.00 20.00 OF a tas ry 17.50 
Machinery cast cupola sizett 21.00 21.35 820.00 21.00 21.50 22.00 23.00 19.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under 21.50 21.85 19.50 21.50 22.00 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Clean auto cast 21.50 21.85 19.50 21.50 22.00 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Punchings and plate sc raptt 19.50 19.85 20.00 19.00 16.50 
Punchings and plate scrap§s§ 18.50 18.85 19.00 18.00 15.50 
Heavy axle and forge turnings 17.00 17.35 17.50 16.50 14.00 
Medium heavy elec. furnace turnings 15.50 15.85 16.00 15.00 12.50 

*Claymont, Del., Coatesville, Conshohocken, Phoenixville, Harrisburg, Pa. tWorcester, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillips- 
dele, R. I. §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle; *** %*%-inch and heavier, cut 12 inches and under; ++may include 
clean agricultural cast; ttunder %-inch to %-inch, cut 12 inches and under; §$under \%-inch to No. 12 gage, cut 12 inches and 
under. **Alloy, W. Va., base $17.60. +Base price at Portsmouth and Ashland; Middletown 25 cents less. ‘Add $1.75 at Pitts- 
burgh. *Atlanta base only on Nos. 1 and 2 H.M. steel, No. 1 comp. sheets and Nos. 1 and 2 dealer bundles. *Also base prices 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul. *Add $2 at Minnequa, Colo. 

Maximum Prices for Iron and Steel Scrap Originating from Railroads 
Ash- 
Pittsburgh, land, Ky., 
Wheeling, Youngs- Ports- 
Johnstown, town, mouth, 
Steuben- Canton, Kokomo, Spar- Cleve- Middle- 
ville Sharon Chicago Ind. *East. Pa. rows Pt. land Buffalo town, O. 
F ade he: >} ti teel. 21.00 $21.00 $19.75 $19.25 $19.75 $19.75 $20.50 $20.25 $20.50 
pa Feo ee ~ ee iste +: 00 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.25 21.50 
Rerolling quality r ails ale a Bad 23.50 23.50 22.25 21.75 22.25 22.25 23.00 22.75 23.00 
Scrap rails 8 feet and under 24.00 24.00 22.75 22.25 22.75 22.75 23.50 23.25 23.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under 24.25 24.25 23.00 22.50 23.00 23.00 23.75 23.50 23.75 
Scrap rails 18 inches and under 24.50 24.50 23.25 22.75 23.25 23.25 24.00 23.75 24.00 
Kansas Birming- Minnequa, Radford, New Eng- Pacific 
St. Louis City Detroit Duluth ham Colo. Va. landt Coast 
: i avy Iting steel. . 18.50 $17.00 $18.85 $19.00 $18.00 $ $ $... $15.50 
al aoe caipcaostog — ba nei La a 50 18.00 19.85 20.00 19.00 16.50 
Rerolling quality rails (a) 21.00 19.50 21.35 21.50 20.50 18.0% 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under 21.50 20.00 21.85 22.00 21.00 18.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under ............... 21.75 20.25 22.10 22.25 21.25 18.75 
Scrap rails 18 inches and under . 22.00 20.50 22.35 22.50 21.50 19.00 
*Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del.; §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle. 


NOTE: Where the railroad maker of scrap operates in two or more of the consuming points named above, the highest of 
the maximum prices set out above for such basing points shall be the maximum price at consumer’s plant at any point on the 


railroad’s line, (a) 
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Re-laying quality $5 higher. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 120 


Manufacturers of non-defense 
products are curtailing production 
in some lines, partially seasonally 
and also because of difficulty in ob- 
taining steel sheets. In some lines 
of household appliances production 
has been continued beyond the usu- 
al peak period but stocks of fin- 
ished products have been built up 
substantially and they find con- 
tinued operation difficult in view 
of depleted steel stocks. 

Washington has given warning 
that production in these lines must 
be curtailed but no definite order 
covering the extent of the cut has 
been issued. This is looked for as 
imminent by many manufacturers. 

Most sheet tonnage now booked 
is for defense purposes, carrying 
definite priority ratings. Uncertain- 
ty as to what the government may 
permit non-defense buyers to pur- 
chase, warehouses in particular, is 
causing some sellers to delay for- 
mal entry of business for fourth 
quarter. Heavy orders are on file, 
not yet officially scheduled, on which 
no delivery promise has been made. 
Some mills have entered orders 
for fourth quarter and well into 
1942, contingent on ability to pro- 
duce beyond priority requirements. 
Increasing number of priorities is 
setting back many schedules. 

Sheetmakers are awaiting the 
pending all-steel priorities order 
with some apprehension as it prob- 
ably will mean the end of deliveries 
for the time being on many orders 
now booked. It is believed once 
the present bulge of defense work 
is off the books the flow of steel 
will be reasonably smooth. It ap- 
pears that the defense program will 
require about 50 per cent of pro- 
duction, allowing the remainder for 
commercial use. Inventory control 
is a matter of some conjecture, 
producers fearing they will be 
forced to build up defense inven- 
tories before being allowed to ship 
to regular customers. 

In New England some large con- 
sumers who bought well ahead are 
getting some tonnage but stocks of 
galvanized are depleted, with re- 
placements uncertain. Operations 
of some small stamping shops with- 
out defense contracts are _ threat- 
ened with curtailment. A _ razor- 
blade manufacturer has taken on 
defense lines, including a contract 
for percussion primers, and other 
strip fabricators are seeking simi- 
lar business. 

Cold-rolled strip manufacturers 
generally are unable to book non- 
defense tonnage for delivery before 
late first quarter, without definite 
promise. Undoubtedly there will 
be a heavy carryover into next year 
as priorities increase. 

Sheet sellers have not received 
orders governing allocation of 
chrome-bearing sheets, though limi- 
tations on distribution of chromi- 
um were announced early in July. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 120 
Pressure for delivery of tin plate 
continues and it is not yet possible 
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For salvage welding of carbon chrome, and carbon 
moly castings or other cast alloys of similar character- 
istics which are to be heat treated after welding. 
(Note the treatment of welded shrink cracks on heavy 
plate at right.) 


“HARNIMOLY’—- 


Easily Machined in As-Welded State .. . Re- 


sponds to flame hardening or heat treatment, up 
to hardness of 415 Brinell. 


When used in repairing during heat treatment of 
metals similar to those above, “Harnimoly”’ makes 
it possible to obtain virtually the same characteristics 
as the parent metal in impact values. 


To get all the facts about applications and procedures with P&H ‘‘Harn- 


imoly,” call your nearest P&H welding representative. Or write us. 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 












CORP ; TION 


: 
: \__ WELDING ELECTRODES « MOTORS + HOISTS END CRANES + ARC WELDERS + EXCAVATORS 
' 


























to see whether supplies will be ade- 
quate to pack all crops and meet 
export demand as well. Shipments 
are running ahead of production, 
the excess coming from stock held 
by steel companies and can com- 
panies. 

Output is up two points to 96 per 
cent of capacity. There is some 
question as to whether this top rate 
can be held, but it is believed sup- 
plies of steel and tin will be ade- 
quate at least through this quarter. 

With resumption of ten hot tin 
mills at Shenango works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Aug. 18, 
all mills in the Pittsburgh district 
will be operating. The only remain- 
ing hot tin mills in-that area.are 
those at the Standard works of Car- 
negie at Canronshurg, Pa., and the 
Washington Tin Plate Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa. All other hot mills have 
been dismantled. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 120 


Plate inquiry is heavy, defense 
using them in many ways, and civil- 
ian uses. also pressing for supply. 
Storage tanks at military bases 
are furnishing considerable tonnage 
and armor plate for tanks and in 
light gages for airplane amounts to 
a heavy total. Delivery on the 
latter, because of extra processing, 
is delayed, at best. 

Many producers are taking only 
priority material and there is keen 
competition among various govern- 
ment units for preference where vri- 
orities are equal. Ship plates are 
being delivered as rapidly as they 
are needed, in most cases, keeping 
pace with advance of construction. 
Since car builders have been given 
some preferred standing better sup- 
plies are available for that use. 
Some builders forced to curtail pro- 
duction have been supplied sufficient 
to allow a better rate of operation. 

In some cases diamond floor 
plates have been substituted for 
ordinary plates, used with the pat- 
terned side concealed. Some pro- 
ducers of this type can make fairly 
prompt delivery and the mill price 
is lower than warehouse price on 
plain plates, which also are diffi- 
cult to obtain from distributors. 

Delivery of 3600 tons for the Port- 
land, Me., terminal of the Montreal 
pipe line is scheduled for Oct. 1. 

In some cases warehouses are 
besieging mills for plate ends, off 
grades and any size available, but 
with little success. Shipbuilders in 
the East are laying more keels, in- 
creasing specifications for ship 
plates. Manufacturers of small, 
light tanks for commercial use have 
heavy orders for their product and 
have difficulty in obtaining ma 
terial. 

Eastern mills are accepting little 
tonnage except for defense with 
top rating and efforts of consumers 
to place orders further west on an 
f. o. b. mill basis have met little 
success. 

Most sorely vressed for plate are 
builders of electrical equipment and 
contractors sharing in steelworks 
expansion programs. As yet they 
have been unable to get satisfactory 
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priorities in a world where A-2 
means next year. Construction has 
been held up on power equipment 
for such vital needs as aluminum 
producing plants and_ steelworks, 
and at least one blast furnace now 
under construction is behind sched- 
ule because of the tight plate sit- 
uation. 

This has created some speculation 
as to what priorities will be ac- 
corded builders of the new mill fa- 
cilities, contained in the steelworks 
and pig iron expansion program. 
Considerable quantities of plate 
will be required, and there have 
been no assurances that this pro- 
gram will take priority over tanks 
or ships. If such priorities are not 
forthcoming, it is doubtful if the 
new steelmaking facilities will be 
ready as scheduled. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 
200 tons, 51%-inch water pipe, 5/16 to 

9/16”; bids in at Seattle. 

Unstated, 500,000-gallon elliptical water 


storage tank; bids to city clerk, Nam- 
pa, Idaho, soon. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 121 


Bar mill backlogs continue to 
mount, mainly because of increasing 
non-defense buying. Production of 
defense material is about equal to 
incoming orders, accounting for well 
over half capacity of most bar 
mills. Remaining capacity for civil- 
ian needs is much less than required 
and orders pile up. Delivery prom- 
ises are not being made for most 
part and few previous promises can 
be met. 

Many bar consumers, such as 
hand tool makers, find stocks dwin- 
dling, due to inability to obtain re- 
placements. Much of their product 
they believe is going into defense 
but they are unable to determine 
the percentage for this purpose. 
They feel they should be given some 
preference rating under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Their situation, with that of bolt 
and nut manufacturers, some im- 
plement manufacturers and others, 
indicates the caution used by bar 
producers in accepting non-defense 
work. As a rule bar sellers are 
not as rigid in priority requirements 
as producers of other steel products, 
as their capacity is large. 

In alloy and_e specially heat- 
treated bars delivery is tight and 
even in plain carbon bars deliveries 
are well extended and are becoming 
more so. One large producer in 
the East is booked well into second 
half next year, allowing for tenta- 
tive allocations for regular com.- 
mercial customers. 


Shell work is expected to expand 
much more rapidly in the next few 
weeks, which will be reflected main- 
ly in hot-rolled bar production and 
cold-drawn bar processing. Heavy 
pressure is being exerted on cold- 
drawn bars, principally alloy. Edge- 
moor Iron Co., Edgemoor, Del., ix 
inquiring for 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
of shell bars for an army shell con- 
tract. This is in addition to about 
20,000 tons recently noted and still 
pending for this company for a 
navy order. Edward G. Budd Mfg. 





has distributed 
6000 tons of cold-drawn bars for a 


Co., Philadelphia, 


37-mm. shell order, shipments to 
begin in about 60 days. 

Bar buying in New England in- 
cludes 1000 tons of chrome-molyb- 
denum stock for the Springfield, 
Mass., arsenal. A buyer in that 
area placed a bar order with a 
Pittsburgh mill on which delivery 
was promised late in 1942. Capac- 
ity operations in forging shops is 
keeping inventories down in spite 
of fairly heavy deliveries of bars. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 121 

Demand for pipe continues heavy 
and distributors’ stocks are being 
depleted by continued sales. To 
discourage accumulation of galvan- 
ized pipe stocks mills in most cases 
are following through to keep a rec- 
ord of inventories. Galvanized pipe 
is being rationed in proportion ta 
needs. 

Substantial inquiries for cast pipe 
are coming out for military bases 
along the eastern seaboard. Early 
delivery is asked and pipemakers 
have difficulty in meeting require. 
ments, in view of shortage of pig 
iron and scrap. Municipal demand 
also is active, due to new industrial 
areas being opened up and prior- 
ities are furnished some of these 


projects. New York City is about 
to enter the market for several 
thousand tons for maintenance 
work. 


A substantial purchase of black 
steel pipe has been made for the 
Quonset Point, R. I., base. New 
England prices on resale pipe are 
strong, contrary to the weakness 
prevailing in recent years. 

Boiler tubes are in good demand, 
especially for railroad use. 

A natural gas line from West 
Virginia to Louisiana, 880 miles, 
has been approved by government 
agencies, construction to be started 
in March. It will be of 12-inch 
pipe. No allocation has been made 
yet. 

CAST PIPE PENDING 

150 tons, 8 inch, Class 150, for replace- 
ments; bids to Seattle, Aug. 14. 

145 tons, 12 inch and accessories, Sand 
Point improvement, Seattle; bids Aug. 
14. 

100 tons, 8-inch and fittings, Forty-fourth 
Avenue N. E., Seattle; bids Aug. 14. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 121 

Demand for wire and wire prod- 
ucts is heavy, some slackening in 
commercial demand being more than 
offset by increased defense needs. 
As a rule orders exceed shipments. 
Manufacturers using wire in their 
products have small stocks and 
warehouses are short in many lines. 

So many high priority orders are 
being received that wire mills are 
constantly revising schedules, forc- 
ing considerable tonnage further 
back in finishing departments. Long 
processing of specialties and limi- 
ted rod supplies tend to slow sched- 
ules. Bessemer and screw machine 
stock are in strong demand in New 
England and some, but not much, 
rod tonnage is being bought in the 
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Pittsburgh district on an f. o. b. 
mill basis, the consumer absorbing 
the freight. 

Priorities continue to cut in on 
commercial needs of many forms of 
wire products. Wire rods have long 
been among the most affected, al- 
though the situation in cable is fast 
becoming closed as far as general 
commercial requirements are con- 
cerned. Allotments of manufac- 
turers’ wire for commercial cus- 
tomers have long since been laid 
out for the remainder of this year 
in many cases, but as defense work 
expands these allotments are be- 
ing reduced. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 121 


Following exceptionally heavy 
buying in June when 32,749 freight 
cars were placed for domestic ac- 
count. car buying in July dropped 
to 6459 units, the second smallest 
monthly total so far this year. 


The total for seven months was 
101,234, compared with 22,019 in the 
corresponding period in 1940. 9642 
in the same period in 1939 and 8121 
in the first seven months of 1938. 

Further comparisons follow: 





1941 1940 1939 1938 

: ae 15,169 360 3 25 

|g SOP 5.508 1,147 2,259 109 

March 8.074 3,104 800 680 

April 14.445 2.077 3,095 15 

| ee 18.6430 2,010 2,051 6,014 
June 32.749  747T5 1324 1,178 
mae 6,459 5,846 110 8) 
7 mos.:.. 101,234 22,019 9,642 8,121 
ADB. ius 7,525 2,814 182 

a 9,735 23,000 1,750 
Oct.. 12.195 19.634 2,537 
Nov 8.234 2,650 1,222 
BPs «swiss 7,181 35. 6 23,561 
Total 66,889 57,775 16,303 


Burlington Refrigerator Express 
Co., whollv-owned subsidiary of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy rail- 
road, will build 300 refrigerator 
ears at a cost of $1,200.000 in its 
shops at Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Shipments of railroad locomotives 
in first half this year were much 
greater than in the corresponding 
1940 period, according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Total shipments were 
430 locomotives, compared with 243 
in first half last vear. Shinments 
this vear included 301 diesel-electric, 
87 steam, 14 electric and 28 mis- 
cellaneous. Unfilled orders at the 
end of June totaled 882. of which 
565 were diesel-electric, 255 steam, 
42 electric and 20 miscellaneous. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, one 58-ton 
fireless locomotive, to Heisler Loco- 
motive Works, Erie, Pa. 

Louisville & Nashville, fourteen 2-8-4 
type locomotives, to Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western, two 
1000-horsepower diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, to American Locomotive Co., 
New York. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
six 4-8-4 type locomotives, to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, five diesel-elec- 
tric switch engines of 1000 horsepower, 
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to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Sorocabance Railway, Brazil, ten 143- 
ton electric locomotives, to Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, ten diesel-electric locomotives, 
placed as follows: three 1000-horse- 
power and two 660-horsepower units 
to American Locomotive Co., New 
York; and three 1000-horsepower and 
two 660-horsepower units, to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, ten ca- 








booses, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Lehigh Valley, 12 cabooses, to own shops. 


Pullman Co., six sleeping cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 
National Railways of Mexico, 1000 fifty- 
ton box cars, bids asked; also plans 
the purchase of 120 all-steel, light- 


weight passenger cars. 


RAIL ORDERS PLACED 


Southern Pacific, 6226 tons, to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railread Co., Ensley, Ala 





FARREL PRODUCTION UNITS 


for 
ROLLING 


Farrel Rolling Mills are built in a wide 
range of sizes, designed for any specific 
purpose. At right is shown a 20” x 32” 
Two-High Cold Strip Mill with drive and 
pinion stand. 


MILLS 








We are prepared to design and _ install 
complete rod mills from furnace to coilers 
for any required output. Illustrated are 
two 20” x 60” Three-High Breaking Down 
and Roughing Mills with feed table and 
repeater. 


The machines illustrated above are 
typical of Farrel Rolling Mill Equip- 
ment built to meet today’s urgent 
demand for sustained high production 
with uniform precision. Farrel Pro- 
duction Units have many improved 
features of design and construction 
which lead to higher operating ef- 
ficiency, increased output, lower power 
consumption, minimum labor and 
maintenance costs and improved quali- 
ty products. 


Farrel Cold Strip Mills are designed 
for high precision rolling of brass, 
copper, aluminum, duralumin and 
other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
They are ruggedly built to take heavy 
passes at high speed and to do it 
continuously. 


Farrel-Birmingham Rolling Mill Equipment 
Tables and Manipulating Equipment 
for Pipe or Rod—Roll 
Stands—Gear Drives of any capacity 


Grinding Machines- 








New Valk « Dalfelo © 





Built-in Skill and Ruggedness 
for Sustained High Output with Precision 


assistance Farrel engineers can give 

you. 

includes: Rolls—Rolling Mills—Rod Mill 
Universal Mill Spindles—Rod Coilers—Lead Presses 

Roll Calipers—Gears—Mill Pinions—Pinior 


Flexible Couplings. 


\\ FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc.| 


made 


Farrel Constant Tension Reels are 
in several types to fit specific requirements 
Illustrated is a reel with jaw-type wrapper, 
stripper and up-ender installed on a brass 
finishing mill. 


Farrel Rod Mills are designed 
especially to cut power costs and 
labor handling, to permit the roll- 
ing of a diversified product of high 
quality, and to give sustained high 
output with minimum scrap. 


Farrel Constant Tension Reels 
are designed to improve strip quality, 
increase mill output and reduce roiling 


cost. They provide constant tension 
under positive control from empty 
to full reel, keep the metal flat and 


straight and maintain uniform gauge. 


When you have a problem involving 
the rolling of metals take advantage 
of the experienced counsel and expert 





ANSONIA, CONN. | 


Pittsburgh @ Ribeok @ Chicago @ Los Angeles | 
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Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Often when the wave of defense 
buying seems about over new proj- 
ects appear and veteran fabricators 
are still confident that hundreds of 
thousands of tons are yet to be 
placed. Some peace plants which 
have turned to defense are negoti- 
ating for their fourth or fifth addi- 
tions, one such plant in Ohio figur- 
ing on an addition taking 6000 tons, 
for airplane engine parts. Draper 
Corp., Massachusetts textile machine 
maker, has obtained top priority for 
1150 tons of structurals for building 
tools for bomber engine construc- 
tion. Four to five months delivery 


are usually quoted. Shipyards are 
absorbing an increasing volume of 
plain shapes. 

Prices of fabricated structural 
steel are better stabilized, follow- 
ing sharp advances over a year ago. 
Then competition held prices be- 
low true levels and increased costs 
have exaggerated prices, which now 
are not considered exorbitant. Pres- 
ent defense activities are apparent: 
ly far beyond what had been fore- 
seen ten months ago. 

Bids will be opened Sept. 4 by 
the New York tunnel commission 
on a section of the Battery-Brook- 
lyn tunnel, requiring either about 
40,000 tons of light cast iron lining 
or about 25,000 tons of rolled steel. 


IT’S BEING BALLED UP 


» » » but this time it’s for a good purpose. Here a Horsburgh 
& Scott Double Reduction Herringbone Speed Reducer is 
driving a metal scrap baller and doing a fine job. Smooth, 





powerful, quiet transmission of power with design for large 


starting and momentary overloads are all inherent qualities 
of Horsburgh & Scott Reducers. There’s a Horsburgh & Scott Re- 
ducer for every purpose in industry . . . learn about the complete 
line of Herringbone, Helical and Worm Gear Speed Reducers. 


Send note on Company 


awh ol 1 le MU t-te i fol-3 al lok dePolo CES, 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


S112 HAMILTON AVENUE e 





CLEVELAND, 


OHIO, U.S.A 








SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

1750 tons, building, airport, Rome, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Turner Construction Co. 

1400 tons, plant building, Walter Kidde 
Co., Belleville, N. J., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

1230 tons, stockhouse, Schaefer Brewing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1150 tons, machine tool plant, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

650 tons, power house, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Hauto, Pa., through 
Combustion Engineering Co., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

600 tons, drydock, Todd Shipyards Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

502 tons, beam bridge, route FA-5, sec- 
tion 23XIF, Lincoln, Logan county, 
Illinois, for state, to Mississippi Val- 


ley Structural Co., Decatur, Ill.; bids 
July 15. 
500 tons, addition, brake and wheel 
plant, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

375 tons, Fort Rodman, New Bedford, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

335 tons, state highway bridge, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., to Vincennes Steel Corp., 
Vincennes, Ind.; bids July 31. 

300 tons, shipyard, South Portland, Me., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
300 tons, three bridges for Seattle light 
department, using old material; M. 
P. Munter, Seattle, low $108,600 for 

erection. 

297 tons, galvanized towers, 132-kilovolt 
line, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, Joliet, [ll., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, addition, Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., to R. C. Mahon Co., 


Detroit; E. J. Cross Co., Worcester, 
contractor. 
242 tons, state highway bridge, Cut- 


bank, Mont., to Missouri Valley Bridge 
& Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

200 tons, state bridge R-6-3 over Bangor 
& Aroostook railroad, Richmond, Mass., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

190 tons, bridge 981.01 over Weber river, 
Wyoming, for Union Pacific railroad, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

184 tons, state bridge, Redfield, Spink 
county, South Dakota, to Hassenstein 
Steel Co., Rapid City, S. Dak.; J. C. 
Sorenson Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., con- 
tractor; bids July 8. 

170 tons, for Puget Sound navy yard 
buildings, to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle; Howard S. Wright, Seattle, 
contractor. 

160 tons, building, Westinghouse Elec- 

tric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., to 
Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

110 tons, New York state bridge, Nassau 
county, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

100 tons, addition, Frontier 
Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
Ernst Iron Works, Buffalo. 


Bronze 
Nes 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 9...... er .. $4808 
Week ended Aug. 2.....-.....---> 26,732 
Week ended July 26...-.-.-..- ergs, | Si | 
Weta satire F080. ..5 0 kacn tae. .  REIGI 
Weekly average, 1941........... 29,723 
Weekly average, 1940........... 28,414 
Weekly average, July, 1941...... 26,273 
a! § OR | 681,785 
Tetel te Gate, 1941 -....6..654.% 980,871 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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100 tons, third echelon shops, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., to Isaacson Iron Works, Seat- 
tle; Sound Construction & Engineering 
Co., Seattle, contractor. 

100 tons, state bridge, Route FA-12, sec- 
tion Y-2-VF, Mulberry Grove, Fayette 
county, Illinois, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids July 29. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 
11,000 tons, assembly building, Boeing 
Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans. 
8000 tons, sub-assembly: shop, 
yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5000 to 7000 tons, addition, Thompson 
Aircraft Products Inc., Cleveland. 
3300 tons, bomber plant hangar, through 
Defense Plant Corp., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
2000 tons, inert storage buildings, Burns 
City, Ind., for navy. 


Navy 


1900 tons, depot supply building, unit 
1, Rome, N. Y., for army. 

1600 tons, parts assembly building, 
Frigidaire division, General Motors 
Corp., Moraine City, O. 

1575 tons, Cheesequake creek bridge; 


bids Aug. 22, New Jersey state high- 
way department; also 320 tons, rein- 
forcing bars. 

1500 to 2000 tons, power house and other 
buildings, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; bids through Stone & Web- 
ster, New York. 

1300 tons, building 3, through 
Plant Corp., Belleville, N. J. 


1200 tons, three buildings, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Trafford, Pa. 


Defense 


700 tons, gear and axle plant No. 6, 
Chevrolet Motor division, Detroit. 

550 tons, bridge contract 2204, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for state. 

425 tons, transfer bridge, D. D. 5 and 
6, Navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

400 tons, state industrial school, Camp 


Hill, near Harrisburg, Pa. 

400 tons, bridges, Sinsinawa river, Meno- 
minee, Ill., for Illinois Central System. 

350 tons, intake gates, Kentucky dam, 
Gilbertsville, Ky., for Tennessee Valley 
authority. 

325 tons, addition to propeller plant, 
Aeroproducts division, General Motors 
Corp., Vandalia, O. 

250 tons, crane runway, Wellman Engi- 
neering Co., Akron, O.; bids Aug. 4. 

225 tons, bridge and underpass, quarter- 
master’s depot; Wark Co., Philadelphia, 
general contractor. 

225 tons, concentrating plant, 
Springs, Mo., for government. 

200 tons, plant addition, Buffalo Bolt 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

200 tons, building addition, Vickers Inc., 
Detroit. 

175 tons, underpass bridge 76.2, 
N. Dak., for state. 

165 tons, shipways U-3 and 4, contract 
5, New York Shipbuilding Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

i63 tons, underpass, Woodbury, N. J.; 
bids Aug. 22, New Jersey state high- 
way department. 

160 tons, building, Remington Rand Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

150 tons, state bridge PSC-9778, Mineola, 
N. Y 


Weldon 


Towner, 


140 tons, state bridge, contract 2212, 
Ladoga, Ind. 
135 tons, extension to main building, 


Naval hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

120 tons, subway, North Noble road, 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis railroad. 

115 tons, sewage treatment works, Stick- 
ney, Ill., Chicago Sanitary district. 
110 tons, extension to engine house, 
stalls 12 and 20, Ogden, Utah, Union 

Pacific railroad. 
Unstated, 16 intake gates for Bonneville 
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powerhouse; bids to U. S. engineer, 
Portland; No. 698-42-59. 

Unstated, materials for rebuilding Mor- 
rison street bridge, Portland, Oreg; bids 
to Oregon highway commission, Port- 
land, Aug. 14. 

Unstated, 17 portable magazines; 
in at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


bids 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 121 


Reinforcing bars have become 


among the more difficuit steel items 
to obtain. For as important a proj- 
ect as an ordnance plant at Shreve- 
port, La., requiring 1875 tons, build- 
ers have repeatedly and persistently 
There 


sought to place the order. 


LL-OUT arms output demands 

Steel...and more Steel! Here is 
the real first line of defense! It’s 
24-hours-a-day for man and ma- 
chine in America’s mills...w#th 
Friction their deadliest enemy! 

When bearings costing $10,000 
are called on to withstand pres- 
sures up to five million pounds per 
bearing ...it takes mighty tough 
lubricants to stave off devastating 
metal-to-metal contact. 

In the majority of 4-high mills, 
steel men depend on friction- 
fighting Penola lubricants to see 


a ee 


LUBRICANTS 





wy 





FOR THE STEEL 


is a virtual cessation, too, in re- 
designing structural jobs into re- 
inforced concrete because of scarci- 
ty. At Boston new inquiry has 
slackened, though highway needs 
are up slightly. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


3000 tons, military base, Jamaica, West 
Indies, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

1800 tons, project in Puerto Rico, divided 
equally between Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O. and Capitol 
Steel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; McCloskey 
& Co., Philadelphia, contractors. 

500 tons, navy base, Panama Canal 
zone, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Frederick Snare Inc., con- 
tractor. 





their big defense orders through 
safely...and on time. 

Penola lubricants are made to 
stand up under any conditions 
that actual mill operations may 
impose. No steel man could ask 
for more assurance than that! 

Be sure of that safety margin. 
Don’t let Friction sabotage your 
machines. Call in a capable Penola 


engineer TODAY! 







PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


Penola Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Co 


New York « Chicago « Detroit « St. Louis 





INDUSTRY SINCE 1885 
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warehouse, J. I. Case 
Pipkorn 


400 tons, tractor 
Co., Racine, Wis.; to W. H. 
Co., Milwaukee; bids July 17. 

331 tons, Texas highway projects, in- 
cluding 119 tons for McCullough 
county, 125 tons for Stephens county 
and 87 tons for Milam county; also 
structurals, cast steel, bridge railings, 
piling and plates, to North Texas 
Iron and Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

220 tons, Barren river bridge, Warren 
county, Kentucky, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Foster & Creigh- 
ton, contractors. 

200 tons, army Alaska projects, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

200 tons, construction projects at Fort 
Lewis, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

200 tons, building, Linde Air Products 
Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; John W 
Cowper Co., contractor. 








Old Neptune’s salty breath is a death 
sentence for most sheet metals. Few 
can long survive its corrosive action, 
even when other service conditions 
are favorable. 

One metal that can “take it” is 
Armco Ingot Iron Galvanized Paint- 
crip. That is why 56 tons of durable 
ParnToriP were used for cornice, cop- 
ing, monitors, louvers and siding on 
this pier building at Long Beach, 
California. 

The durability of galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron is proved in vet- 
eran seacoast installations. Now extra 
protection is assured by the special 


ARMCO 
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110 tons, new building, Hewitt Rubber 
Company, Buffalo, to J. T. Ryerson & 
Son Ince., Buffalo, 


city. 

100 tons, 
base, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Seattle. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


5000 tons warehouse’ superstructure, 
Philadelphia navy yard; bids Aug. 27. 

4000 tons, Central ordnance store depot, 
Momence, Ill., for government; Henry 
Ericsson Co., Chicago, contractor 

2000 tons, addition, naval ordnance plant, 
Burns City, Ind. 

1000 tons, Boeing aircraft plant, Wichita, 


Kans. 
1000 tons, supercharger plant, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 


paint-gripping surface of ARMco 
Galvanized PaintcriP sheets. The 
bonderized zinc coating readily takes 
paint and field tests show that it lasts 
three times longer than paint on 
ordinary galvanized metal. 
Whether your new “defense” build- 
ings need protection from salt air or 
corrosive industrial atmosphere, ex- 
perience indicates they will last years 
longer at little extra cost when you 
use Armco Ingot Iron Galvanized 
Paintcrip. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. Just address The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2611 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


PAINTGRIP 


through Shirley 
Herman Construction Company, same 


construction at Fort Lewis 














800 tons, Glen Hazel Heights defense 
housing, Pittsburgh; bids Aug. 5. 

600 tons, grain elevator, Minneapolis. 

600 tons, addition, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill.; bids Aug. 7. 

500 tons, engineering board equipment 
depot building, Ft. Belvoir, Va., 
through Charles H. Tompkins. 

450 tons, workers’ building, Byberry state 
hospital, Philadelphia; bids Aug. 19. 
400 tons, state highway bridge, Salem, 

Mass.; bids Aug. 12. 

200 tons, Broadlawn hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa; A. H. Newmann & Bros., Des 
Moines, general contractors; bids July 
15. 

170 tons, building, American Blower Co., 
Detroit. 

160 tons, stadium, Moline, Ill. 

150 tons, Cowles dormitory, Grinnell col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa. 

150 tons, three roadway projects, Con- 
necticut, bids opened by State High- 
way Commission, Aug. 11. 

120 tons, army airport, Pine Camp, Great 
Bend, N. Y. 

100 tons, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 

100 tons, building, Publicker Alcohol Co., 
Philadelphia. 

100 tons, depot and general offices, 
Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, Alaska; 
J. B. Warrack Co., Seattle, low, $267,- 
500. 

100 tons, 170-foot girder bridge, Chelan 
county, Washington; bids to commis- 
sioners, Aug. 11, J. F. Lester, chair- 
man. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


The pig iron trade is endeavoring 
to adjust itself to the new ruling 
governing distribution of its prod- 
uct, but is still in the dark as to 
numerous points, which will re- 
quire time to clarify. Forms to be 
filled out before orders can be 
placed were not available to many 
melters last week and sellers were 
able to accept orders only tenta- 
tively, pending filing of forms later. 

In most cases trade was practi- 
cally stopped, as the order was ef- 
fective from Aug. 1, but in absence 
of forms it was impossible to com- 
ply at once. Buyers without pri- 
ority apparently will be unable to 
get iron and where stocks are low 
almost immediate shutdown is ex- 
pected. This applies almost entire- 
ly to foundries as steel producers 
all have priority. The latter ex- 
pect to benefit from the new order. 

Expectation of the pig iron or- 
der had caused consumers to hesi- 
tate in placing orders and producers 
to delay bookings for fear of trans- 
gressing the rules. July deliveries 
were high, probably a peak, and 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 9............. 7,061 
Week ended Aug. 2............ . $2,802 
Week ended July 26............ 25,653 
PROD. ke ce tc seas 10,935 


Weekly average, 1941........... 11,929 


Weekly average, 1940 .......... 9,661 
Weekly average, July, 1941...... 16,563 
Total to date, 1940............. 282,025 
Total to date, 1041............... 393,655 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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August shipments are expected to 
exceed those of July, in spite of 
the slack period now prevailing, 

Expansion in blast furnace ca- 
pacity continues. Work is progress- 
ing on the new blast furnace at 
Weirton, W. Va. Engineering work 
on new stacks at Edgar Thomson 
works, Pittsburgh, has been started. 
The Colonial Iron Co. stack at Rid- 
dlesburg, Pa., recently taken over 
by the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., will be ready to light 
soon. 

Pig iron consumers are beginning 
to receive two forms which they 
are expected to make out monthly. 
Form PD-69 calls for a statement 
as to amount and kind of iron de- 
sired, delivery date and whatever 
priority may be involved. This is 
to be filed with suppliers before 
the fifth of each month for appli- 
cation in the succeeding month. 
Suppliers in turn are to file them 
with OPM by the fifteenth, and 
OPM is supposed to pass on them 
by the twenty-third. 

The second form—PD-70—is said 
to be primarily an inventory state- 
ment, covering supplies, if any, of 
pig iron and scrap. This form is to 
be filed with OPM by the fifteenth 
of each month. 


Meanwhile, no new orders are per- 
mitted to be placed. Consumers in 
some cases are trying to get in 
shipments on standing contracts for 
the quarter by the end of this 
month, fearing that their supply will 
be cut after Sept. 1. However, this 
is meeting with little success. 


Because of a wave of protest 
from foundrymen a_e delegation 
headed by W. W. Rose, executive 
vice president of Gray Iron Found- 
ers Society Inc., Cleveland, will meet 
with OPM officials Aug. 11 to out- 
line a basis for protests. 

The point of disagreement is the 
requirement to file on blanks PD- 
69 and PD 70 on Aug. 5 the foundry- 
man’s pig iron requirements for 
September, a report to be repeated 
each month. Foundrymen, particu- 
larly jobbing foundrymen, state that 
the character of their business is 
hand-to-mouth and that by the fifth 
of a month they have no idea of 
pig iron needs for the subsequent 
month. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


Amendments to price schedule 
No. 4, fixing ceiling prices on steel 
and iron scrap were announced Au- 
gust 8 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply. 
The changes establish for Gulf ports 
the same export ceiling prices as 
those previously arrived at for the 
eastern seaboard, and more basing 
points and modify existing ship- 
ping point prices for dealers’ yards 
located within basing points. 

The three important changes are 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The $15 per ton maximum 
export price for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing scrap and the $16 maximum 
export price for No. 1 railroad grade 
heavy melting scrap (with custom- 
ary differentials for other grades in 
each classification), f.a.s. at all ports 
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on the Gulf of Mexico are elimi- 
nated. Instead, the maximum ex- 
port price f.a.s. at all United States 
ports for heavy melting scrap (oth- 
er than railroad) is made the do- 
mestic shipping point price, plus 
the lowest necessary charge for 
transporting scrap from the ship- 
ping point to the point of export. 
In the case of railroad grade heavy 
melting scrap, the ceiling price, 
f.a.s. at all United States ports, 
is made the maximum price for a 
consumer located on the line of the 
originating railroad, plus actual 
transportation charges from the 
line to the point of export. No such 
transportation charges, however, 
are allowed to be added in comput- 
ing the ceiling export price for 


scrap originating from a railroad 
not operating at a basing point. 
Actual costs incident to shipment 
for export and a maximum broker’s 
commission of 50 cents per ton may 
be added if shown as a separate 
charge on the invoice. 

(2) Conshohocken, Pa.; Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Minn.; Atianta, 
Ga.; Alabama City, Ala.; and Port- 
land, Oreg., are added as basing 
points. Minnequa, Colo., is elimi- 
nated as a basing point for scrap 
of railroad origin. 

Basing point prices at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Ashland, Ky.; Toledo, 
O.; Duluth, Minn.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillipsdale, R. 
I.; Birmingham,, Ala.; Minnequa, 
Colo.; Los Angeles, San Francisco 











LOOK TO Fuso FOR SPEED—ACCURACY 


@ Why put up with out-of-date bending methods? Time is too 
precious! Put Buffalo Bending Rolls on the job—and stop worrying 
about production hold-ups. These husky, swift, efficient machines 
bend any circular shape—arcs, circles, spirals with practically 
any type stock. Even unskilled labor can do accurate, fast work! 


Get the facts now—and 
you'll save plenty later on. 
Write for new Bulletin 352-A. 








for 
ARCS 
CIRCLES 
SPIRALS 
and other 
CIRCULAR FORMS 


® 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


446 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., LTD 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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and Seattle are changed in the 
amended schedule. 

(3) Paragraph II of the sched- 
ule, establishing maximum. prices at 
a shipping point, has been divided 
into two sections: Shipping point 
prices (a) at shipping points located 
within basing points and (b) at 
shipping points located outside 
basing points. 

In the case of shipping points 
within basing points, the price is 
the basing point price, minus actual 
transportation costs from the ship- 
ping point to the nearest consumer’s 
plant within the basing point. For 
shipping points located outside bas- 
ing points, the computation of the 
shipping point price remains un- 
changed, except that such price at 


ar J 


all shipping points in New York 
City, Brooklyn, and New Jersey 
which, by reason of barge rates, are 
nearest in terms of transportation 
charges to the Buffalo, N. Y., bas- 
ing point, shall hereafter be com- 
puted from the Bethlehem, Pa., bas- 
ing point. 


These changes are designed to in- 
crease supplies of scrap but their 
effect can not be determined in ad- 
vance and time will be required to 
work out details. Previous to this 
announcement scarcity continued 
and melters, especially foundries, 
had difficulty in obtaining their re- 
quirements. The latter have been 
expanding operations as defense 
contracts are more widely distri- 
buted and their needs are increas- 
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... Armstrong’s Insulating Fire Brick 
aid efficiency in this Rust Continuous 


Slab-Heating Furnace 


N the present drive for production, plant 
operators need efficient insulating fire 
brick to help speed work, aid uniform heat- 
ing and exact temperature control through- 


out the furnace, and cut fuel costs. 


And that’s why Rust Engineering Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, chose Armstrong’s Insu- 
lating Fire Brick to protect this triple-fired, 
zone-controlled, continuous slab-heating 
furnace in the Jones & Laughlin Strip 


Mill, Pittsburgh. 


In this important installation the large 
air duct connecting the recuperator and 
the furnace was lined with Armstrong’s 
A-25 Brick. 414" thick A-25 Brick also 
lines the hot air box and side walls. 10” 
thick A-25 guards the soaking hearth while 
the remainder of the hearth is adequately 
protected with 5” thick A-25,. Bottom flues 
from downtake, and downtake walls are 
insulated with Armstrong’s A-16 Brick. 

For new, fact-filled booklets about Arm- 
strong’s five classes of brick, and line of 


cements and insulating block 
write to Armstrong Cork Co., 
Building Materials Division, 985 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ing. One eastern steelmaker claims 
scrap receipts are equal to only 50 
per cent of requirements for its 
present rate of steel production. In 
most cases scrap melt exceeds re- 
ceipts and reserves in many cases 
are close to extinction. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—tIndustrial plant expan- 
sion and large defense and _ ship- 
yard contracts feature the situation. 
Announcement is made that a 15- 
acre site has been acquired and 
funds made available for immediate 
construction here by Isaacson Iron 
Works of a $2,600,000 forge plant, 
buildings to cover four acres, and 
additional $900,000 if necessary to 
increase the first unit. Plant will 
specialize in shafting and other 
heavy forgings for Navy and Mari- 


time Commission. Western Gear 
Works, Seattle, is low at $847,248 
for furnishing crane and hoist ma- 
chinery for naval vessels. 

The proposed $10,000,000 power 
and irrigation project on Rogue 
river, Oregon, is under survey by 
army and reclamation engineers. 
Bids for the Payette river dam, 
$3,000,000 Cascade reclamation proj- 
ect, Idaho, are expected to be called 
in 60 days. 

American Bridge Co. will furnish 
10,800 tons of steel for transmission 
towers for--the Bonneville Project. 
A separate award will be made for 
7600 tons for Coulee-Spokane and 
Covington-Chehalis lines, included 
in original estimate. Same supplier 
was awarded 5000 tons for Rock 
Island-Grand Coulee and Covington- 
Rock Island sections several months 
ago. 

Increasing scarcity of scrap fea- 
tures the market, particularly of 
cast iron, for which foundries and 
other users are competing strongly 
although the price is pegged. Sup- 
plies are far below demand. Steel 
scrap receipts are less than current 
consumption at rolling mills, which 
have reduced their large stocks and 
are active buyers. Present prices 
do not attract country shipments. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 121 
Many bolt, nut and rivet manu- 


facturers had more orders in July 
than in June, repeating the suc- 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per, pound, to consumers 
f.0.6. shipping point 
Tungsten types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%.. .1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
Sa ADRESS Eien archaea ty cae rane 1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium....... 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 


EEN ais cwewmiwic sa kab cc xeaee 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis..... 11.50 
STEEL 
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cessive gains of previous months. 
Proportion of defense orders is in- 
creasing and commercial users have 
little opportunity to get on books. 
In addition to revisions of extras 
noted last week packing ‘charges 
on 100-pound kegs have been in- 
creased from 10 to 25 cents. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—With defense buy- 
ing growing and absorbing about 
80 per cent of Canada’s production 
of iron and steel, supplies for do- 
mestic needs are more difficult to 
obtain. While some warehouse 
operators report fairly good stocks 
the government may freeze these 
supplies for war needs. Warehouse 
interests have difficulty in replen- 
ishing stocks and building up inven- 
tories. The London Rolling Mills, 
London, Ont., which recently re- 
sumed operations, made _ several 
shipments of merchant bars to local 
warehouses during the process of 
running in, but it now is stated 
that this plant has swung over to 
special steel for war purposes. At- 
las Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., and 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd., 
Hamilton. Ont., have received orders 
for special steel from the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Sunnly, for 
ordnance production, totaling ap- 
proximately %2.000.000, about even- 
ly divided. Through tightening of 
war priorities supplies for non-de- 
fense industries are disappearing. 
Canadian mills now are almost 
fully booked to the end of the year 
and on most materials decline fur- 
ther contracts. 

Increasing pressure is_ being 
placed on Canadian plate mills for 
ship construction and shipments 
are being allocated. Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., is operating its new 
plate mill at about two-thirds ca- 
pacity, which is close to the limit 
with its present available supplv 
of steel. All plate from this mill 
is being delivered against govern- 
ment order. Additional heavy buv- 
ing is expected soon in connection 
with the new Canadian National 
Railways rolline stock purchase in- 
volving some $20 000,000, and addi- 
tional merchant ship contracts have 
just been awarded to a British Col- 
umhia huilder which will involve 
early needs for several thousand 
tons of plates. 

While inquiries for sheets and 
strin are large, no change is re- 
ported in conditions. Producers 
here are out of the market and are 
not accepting further contracts. 
Backlogs will absorb all Canada’s 
output to the end of the year. 

Heavv volume booking is reported 
in structural shapes and orders are 
well in excess of capacity. Struc- 
tural lettings during the past week 
totaled approximately 15,000 tons, 
most of which was in connection 
with war plant additions and de- 
fense projects. 

Heavy demand and limited sup- 
ply rule in scrap. While supplies 
of steel serap are sufficient for 
current needs a general shortage 
exists in iron grades. Foundries 
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have more difficulty in obtaining 
cast scrap and stove plate. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 121 


Problem of obtaining semifinished 
steel has become so difficult that 
some forge shops have been obtain- 
ing billets by having steel foundries 
cast them. Some _  nonintegrated 
steel plants expect their steel sup- 
plies, already nearly at the vanish- 
ing point, to be further diminished 
by additional diversion of semifin- 
ished steel to Britain, as well as 
the expected mandatory priorities 
order. 


There is considerable opposition 
in some cases to increased ship- 
ments of semifinished material to 
Britain. Primarily, the opposition 
arises from buyers of semifinished 
steel who argue that we would be 
better off to ship the finished prod- 
uct instead of penalizing our own 
finishing facilities. 

There is also considerable argu- 
ment that with this semifinished 
material goes a considerable quan- 
tity of scrap, since the finishing 
process is one of the largest sources 
of scrap produced within the steel 
mill. 

There have been a few cases re- 
cently of delay in pipe mills because 
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Minimum Maintenance 


Do you have our descriptive 


Koppel-built' cars set the 
pace for faster handling of 
materials — more efficient 
waste disposal—lower oper- 


ating and maintenance costs. 


OVER 75 TYPES OF KOPPEL CARS 
DEMONSTRATE THESE ADVANTAGES 
High Pay Load Capacity 

Quick, Clean Dumping Action 
@ Rugged Durability 


Per Ton 


High Tensile and Abrasive Resis- 
tant 
Desired. 


When 


Steel Construction 





Bulletin 71 on file? 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., 


(KOPPEL DIVISION) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 









of skelp shortages, and the situa- 
tion in wire rods has become worse, 
with delays more prevalent. 


Use Lake Superior Iron 
Ore at Granite City 


St. Louis—Iron ore from _ the 
Great Lakes region, the first to ap- 
pear in this area in more than a 
decade, has begun to arrive on the 
grounds of the old Granite City Pig 
Iron Co, at Granite City, Ill., where 
rehabilitation work is being rushed 
on one of the company’s stacks, in 


order to start pig iron production 


within the 


AMERICA NEVER 


next 30 days. 


More than 400 cars of ore have 
been dumped during the past sev- 
eral days, part of a consignment of 
6000 cars. 

One of the two blast furnaces pur- 
chased last May by the Koppers in- 
terests, is scheduled to be blown in 
by Sept. 1, thereby reviving an in- 
industry idle here since the late ’20s. 
The stack has a capacity of 600 tons 
daily. Coke for the operation will 
be from ovens of the Laclede Gas 
Light Co. 

About half the hot metal produced 
will be taken by the Granite City 
Stteel Co., currently running at full 
capacity on defense and civilian or- 
ders. The hot metal will be trans- 
ported about a mile over Granite 


HAD SUCH 


BLAST CLEANING TABLES! 


* * TODAY--when the NEED is GREAT -- 


Pangborn airless ROTOBLAST 
Tables are sturdily built in six 
sizes ranging from four to four- 


teen feet, and 


in single and 


multiple table types; they are de- 
signed for uninterrupted service 
under hardest wear, are easy to 
load and unload, are adaptable 
for various kinds of work, have 
variable speed drives on both 


table 
units. 


tops and ROTOBLAST 
Send for new bulletin. 


A FEW ROTOBLAST 


TABLE 


*Amer. Car & Fdy. Go. 
Amer. Ldy. Mach. Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
American Stove Company 
*Ames Baldwin Wyo. Co. 
Andes Range & Furn. Co. 
Benton Harbor Mall. In. 
*Budd Wheel Company 
*Chrysler Corporation 
“John Deere Tractor Co. 
Edward Vaive & Mfg. Co. 
*Eleectro Metallurgical Co. 
*Foote Brs. Gear & Mech. 
Corp. 
*Ford Motor Company 
General Electrie Co. 
Hart & Crouse Co., Ine. 


USERS 


“Hughes Tool Company 

Int. Bus. Mach. Corp. 

*McKinnon tndus., Ltd. 

*Michigan Mall. tron Co. 

*Ohio Foundry Company 

rege & Buttorff Mfg. 
0. 


Remington-Rand, Ine. 
Singer Mfg. Company 
“Studebaker Corporation 


*Vanadium Corp. of Amer. 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co. 
White Motor Company 


Williamson Heater Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


*—-More than one machine 


Pangborn gives INDUSTRY 
its finest PRODUCERS. 
© 
AND THEY'RE ALREADY CONSCRIPTED 


IN THE ARMY 
oS & & => 


Many miscellaneous parts for tanks, 
gun mounts, signal corps, ‘mess hall 
and kitchen equipment are being 
cleaned by airless ROTOBLAST for 
ARMY requirements. 


IN THE NAVY 





Cast, forged and heat treated parts 
are important items in the building and 
equipping of the Navy's ships and tor- 
pedoes. ROTOBLAST cleans them— 
quickly and economically. 


IN THE AIR CORPS 


Mh MMMM 


ROTOBLAST has earned its “wings” 
by proven uniformity, efficiency and 
speed in cleaning many parts vital to 
today’s expanding aviation program. 


AND IN INDUSTRY— 
FOR ALL-OUT DEFENSE 


Many ROTOBLAST Tables everywhere 
are proving their value to industry by 
increasing production, lowering costs 
and improving quality of finish! They 
will do the same for you. 


ST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


PANCBORN 


PANGBC 
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City Steel Co. tracks, thereby effect- 
ing considerable saving in time in 
steel production. 


Ore Shipments in July 
Record; 11,390,488 Tons 


@ Lake Superior iron ore shipments 
in July were 11,390,488 gross tons, 
an increase of 957,000 tons over July 
of last year, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore _ Association, 
Cleveland. Total shipments for the 
season to Aug. 1 this year have been 
40,216,408 tons, compared with 27,- 
702,178 tons for the corresponding 
span of last year, an increase of 
12,514,230 tons. These are new rec- 
ords, both for a month and for the 
cumulative for the season to date. 

Shipments by ports in July were 
in gross tons as follows: 


Table 1 

July July 

1941 1940 
Escanaba 634,972 559,070 
Marquette ......... 679,616 916,473 
Pee Se oS 841,460 955,584 
mumerior os. ase: 4,133,469 3,713,402 
BOONE fies Bibs oa ts 2,855,526 2,423,757 


Two Harbors ...... 2,185,966 1,815,145 





11,331,009 10,383,431 
59,479 50,057 


ie Vis y+ Sa 
Michipicoten 





Grand total...... 11,390,488 10,433,488 
Increase from year 


ago 957,000 


Shipments for the season to Aug. 
1 have been: 


Table 2 
To Aug. 1, To Aug. 1, 
1941 1940 
eS 2,440,053 1,469,976 
Marquette ........ 2,961,227 2,521,722 
PE 53,46, Sc so Sie 3,578,747 2,595,045 
ESERIES 14,019,343 9,731,157 
oa rae 9,951,137 6,237,061 
Two Harbors ...... 7,037,991 5,024,508 





39,988,498 27,579,469 
227,910 122,709 


AES +s! Ee 
Michipicoten 





Grand total ...... 
Increase from year 
ago 


40,216,408 27,702,178 
12,514,230 


U. S. Steel’s Iron Ore Output 
To Total 40,800,000 Tons 


Combined ore production by 
all United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries this year will be about 40,- 
800,000 net tons, according to the 
U. 8. Steel News. Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., operating on the Lake Su- 
perior ranges, expects to ship a 
record total of 35,800,000 net tons. 
Its prior record of 34,803,210 net tons 
was established in 1916. 

Of the Oliver production this year, 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., another 
U. S. Steel subsidiary utilizing its 
entire fleet of 68 steamers and two 
barges, will transport 24,640,000 
tons. The Pittsburgh company is 
planning to have its five new bulk 
freighters ready for service next 
summer. 

Coal production by U. S. Steel 
subsidiaries this year is estimated 
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at 30,000,000 net tons. Limestone 
and dolomite output will approxi- 
mate 16,800,000 net tons, of which 
about half will be produced by the 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. 
at Calcite, near Rogers City, Mich. 

Four thousand beehive coke ovens 
have been put back into service to 
meet demand for blast furnace fuel, 
which exceeds capacity of available 
by-product coke ovens. Besides the 
production of these beehive ovens 
U. S. Steel furnaces are consuming 
the coke output of 4500 additional 
beehive ovens not operated by its 
coal subsidiaries. 

Of this year’s production of iron 
ore, coal and limestone, the north- 
ern subsidiaries alone will require 
approximately 79,000,000 net tons at 
their present rate of steel produc- 
tion. 


Scrap Institute’s 
Reply to Henderson 
(Concluded from Page 23) 


became price administrator, a na- 
tional survey was made to locate 
scrap. When the President created 
the Office of Price Administration, 
instead of calling in men of train- 
ing and experience the scrap situa- 
tion was placed in the hands of neo- 
phytes who have attempted to keep 
the mills going with theories in- 
stead of scrap. 

“Last January the industry called 
attention to tonnages of scrap in 
remote areas which could not move 
at prices set by OPACS. The tap- 
ping of this reserve, estimated at 
750,000 to 2,560,000 tons, is still un- 
der discussion. 

“In the past six months attention 
has been called to dormant scrap, 
but no action has been taken. 

“In April an auto wrecker cam- 
paign to develop at least 1,000,000 
tons more scrap was proposed by 
the Institute, but this was blocked 
by one of Mr. Henderson’s assist- 
ants because he wanted to wait un- 
til OPACS could create regional of- 
fices. In desperation the Institute 
appealed to OPM, which two weeks 
ago started the ball rolling. 

“Also in April the Institute called 
attention to impending shortages of 
scrap and advocated a national salv- 
age week to collect all waste ma- 
terials. An assistant to Mr. Hender- 
son opposed the idea because it 
would disrupt ‘their price economy.’ 

“The Institute is not defending 
any violations of law, but the re- 
cent attack can only be interpreted 
as a smear against the entire in- 
dustry since Mr. Henderson has 
been taking evident delight in mak- 
ing it his whipping boy. While the 
Institute is not accused of anything, 
yet as spokesman for its members 
it believes the following facts should 
be made public. 

“The institute has never advo- 
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cated an over-all increase in price 
but has proposed that glaring incon 
sistencies be corrected. Beginning 
in April, three price schedules have 
been issued, which have progres- 
sively confused the situation. Ob- 
vious adjustments promised on July 
11 have not yet been promulgated 
because the lawyers at OPACS dis 
agree with the economists. 

“Does Mr. Henderson know that 
the Institute has been compelled 
to recall interpretations issued by 
his legal division because the price 
economists and lawyers. couldn’t 
agree? 

“Does Mr. Henderson know that 


pterces 
and 


rivets 


The previously unpierc- 
ed work is driven down 
over the underfed rivet 
—punching a slug out 
of the work. The rivet 
is then set at the next 
stroke of the machine. 


Handles solid steel rivets 
(unannealed) of sizes up 
to .140 dia. x 14” long. 
These may be of any 
flat head type such as 
“coopers” or ‘‘tinners’’. 


The 


above can be set in total 


size mentioned 


maximum work thickness 


of .075. 


Write for 


particulars to 





his own staff has given special 
rights and privileges to some of the 
15 brokers of whom he now com. 
plains, to pay higher prices for 
scrap in certain localities? Why 
doesn’t Mr. Henderson state that 
the Institute has protested such 
special dispensations and has urged 
that they be stopped? 

“Does Mr. Henderson know that 
the Institute has complained be- 
cause mills, in dealing directly with 
producers of scrap, have wasted 
transportation facilities through 
cross-hauling and generally disrupt- 
ed the regular channels of trade? 

“Does Mr. Henderson know that 


AUTOMATIC FEED 
*“RIVET-PIERCE” 


RIVITOR 


(the new “RK’’ machine) 


THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON COMPANY 


611 North Mechanic St., 


Jackson, Michigan 


this A « TOMKINS-JOHNSON d 
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his price levels, with their geo- 
graphic and _ grade _ differentials, 
have set such low prices for scrap 
in many localities that thousands 
of small peddlers and scrap dealers 
have been forced into other fields 
of endeavor, thereby seriously ham- 
pering the collection of much-needed 
scrap? 

“Does Mr. Henderson know that 
his prices have been set in such a 
way that an important grade of 
scrap can bring only $1.97 per ton 
at Butte, Montana, when the cost 
of preparing this grade is almost 
$3 per ton? 

“Does Mr. Henderson know that 
the very manner in which he re- 


Hackney 


DEEP 
DRAWN 
SHAPES 

AND 
SHELLS 





leases his regulations handicaps the 
collection of scrap? Why does he 
not explain that the much publi- 
cized level of $20, Pittsburgh, is 
only for 10 per cent of the total 
consumption and that in most areas 
scrap sells for much less and that 
the freight to the mill and the cost 
of preparation must be subtracted? 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Henderson tell 
the public that the reduced prices, 
to which the industry does not ob- 
ject, have in the main taken money 
out of the pockets of producers of 
scrap, the farmer, the manufactur- 
er, the housewife, etc., and given 
it to the mills? The scrap dealer 
can only pay the farmer, the manu- 


Sagas eRe 


tee “ 
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THIS MANUFACTURER’S PROBLEM 
DEMANDED SPECIAL FACILITIES 


The equipment and experience of Pressed Steel 
Tank Company have enabled many manufac- 
turers to obtain special shapes for their ma- 
chinery or containers . . . resulting in increased 


efficiency and economy. 


This particular problem required a heat ex- 
changer consisting of an outer and inner shell. 
It is built to stand approximately 50 lb. of pres- 
sure per square inch. A 34" coupling in the side 
of the inner shell admits the liquid. The vapor 
is taken from the inner chamber through a pipe 
connection. An opening is provided for a 
pressure gauge. A large flanged opening is 


located in the inner chamber for placing a 
safety float. 

Manufacturers in many industries have been 
able to effect product improvements and at the 
same time reduce their costs by availing them- 
selves of Hackney manufacturing facilities and 
designs. If your needs include deep drawn 
shapes and shells, you can take advantage of 
the more than 35 years’ experience behind 
Hackney engineering and manufacturing. 
Hackney engineers will gladly co-operate with 
you in developing improvements and reducing 
costs. There is no obligation—-write for details 











facturer, the housewife what is left 
after deducting the cost of collec- 
tion, preparation, and freight from 
the OPACS price. 

“Mr. Henderson’s words and 
threats have not helped move one 
ton of scrap. That can be accom- 
plished only by toil and sweat. Mr. 
Henderson’s utterances are only a 
smoke screen by which he seeks to 
hide from public view the dismal 
failure of his department as it af- 
fects the moving of raw materials 
to steel mills and foundries, Any 
curtailment or shutdown of opera- 
tions now rests squarely upon Mr. 
Henderson.” 


To Get Subcontracts 
By Professional Aid 


@ To facilitate more small manu- 
facturers securing subcontracts for 
defense work the Canton (Ohio) 
Defense Production Association has 
engaged a professional engineering 
concern, Designers for Industry Inc., 
Cleveland, which is perhaps the first 
time that a community has called on 
outside and professional help for 
such purpose. 

Canton realizes that many small 
manufacturers may have to close 
down unless they can get defense 
contracts from prime _ producers. 
Results through community efforts 
at securing such contracts did not 
prove efficient and hence profes- 
sional services have been engaged. 

It is believed that the service will 
be able to give the individual study 
and advice which more public serv- 
ices have failed in. Not only does 
Canton realize the need for defense 
work for survival of small manu- 
facturers but the community is 
anxious for close to 100 per cent 
manufacture in the community for 
defense for patriotic reasons. 


Studebaker Machine Co. 
Organizes in Chicago 


@ J. M. Studebaker and J. M. Stude- 
baker III have formed the Studebak- 
er Machine Co., to market hydraulic 
machines for industrial use. The 
two, son and grandson of one of the 
five Studebaker brothers who found- 
ed the Studebaker Automobile Co., 
South Bend, Ind., will head the new 
organization as president and vice 
president, respectively. Other offi- 
cers are: C. A. Baxter, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; James Pet- 
icolas, vice president; Marion T. 
Martin, secretary and general coun- 
sel; and Frank L, Stebbins, treas- 
urer and manager of the Chicago 
office. Sales offices will be located 
in Chicago and executive offices in 
South Bend. The new company will 
operate under an exclusive license 
agreement with Bryant Engineering 
Corp., Cicero, Ill. 
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Britain Reorganizing 
Its Steel Industry 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


guns, tanks, and other munitions. 
The restriction on imports of scrap, 
iron ore and pig iron, as well as on 
billets and other semis, made it im- 
perative that steel production should 
be concentrated not only on the 
most urgent and important war ma- 
terials but also in the most efficient 
plants. This explanation covers the 
scheme which has been designated 
‘Concentration of Industry,’ a plan 
which, of course, is not confined to 
the steel industry and has, as its 
primary consideration, the utmost 
economy in the use of man power. 

“The details of the ‘Concentration 
of Industry’ scheme have been en- 
gaging the attention of the steel- 
making and steel rerolling industries 
for some weeks, and, at the moment 
of writing, have not yet been finally 
settled. It is a difficult and thorny 
problem. Everyone agrees that the 
principle is sound, that, say, 80 per 
cent of the industry should operate 
at 100 per cent capacity rather than 
100 per cent work at 80 per cent ca- 
pacity, especially as thereby redun- 
dant man power will be released for 
even more important work. 


Plant Location a Factor 


“Which plants will be closed down, 
and which will assume the addi- 
tional responsibilities of the idle 
units? There are so many factors 
to consider apart from the obvious 
one of plant efficiency. There is, 
for example, geographical position 
in relation to: (1) Vulnerability or 
liability to bombing attacks; (2) 
proximity to raw materials, and/or 
ports; (3) proximity to the largest 
consuming centers. 

“This matter has been discussed 
at some length because of its great 
importance, but even when this last 
explanation is taken into considera- 
tion, the falling-off in demand is 
rather baffling. The need for more 
ships, naval and mercantile, and 
consequently for more shipbuilding 
materials, was surely never greater, 
the need for more tanks, guns, 
shells, mines and depth-charges, of 
torpedoes and bombs, of mechanical 
transport and ‘tin’ helmets is be- 
yond question, and the plain man, 
who does not, of course, know the 
facts as those in authority do, asks 
why we should not continue to make 
all these essential things to the limit 
of our capacity rather than try to 
conserve steel in the form of ingots 
and semis.” 


Kerber Goes to OPM 


William Kerber, eastern sales 
manager for the Hanna Furnace 
Corp., Buffalo, has been appointed 
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special consultant in the pig iron 
subdivision of the iron and steel 
branch of the production division 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. His work will have to do 
with the allocation of pig iron. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Control of nonferrous 
metal distribution and prices by 
OPM and OPACS is now practically 
complete, with only some of the de- 
tails remaining to be worked out. 
Shortage of copper has forced cur- 
tailment of operations in some brass 
mills, even those working on de- 
fense orders in some instances. The 
nonferrous trade in general is dis- 





turbed by the delays in allocations 
and by uncertainties concerning the 
probable amount of metal which 
will be available to various classes 
of non-defense users. 
Copper—Maximum price of 12 
cents, as of Aug. 5, applies to all 
domestic production that is unsold. 
In some quarters it is believed that 
the net effect of the official OPACS 
order will be to have 95 per cent 
of the new copper sold at 12.00c in- 
stead of the present 90 per cent. 
The other 5 per cent being bought 
at subsidized prices in excess of 
12.00c by the MRC. Producers say 
they have been producing for a 
year all the copper they can at the 
prices unofficially set by Mr. Hen- 
derson. Shut down of mills or cer- 
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MANUFACTURERS & DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BLAST FURNACES AND STEEL MILLS 


PITTSBURGH SHARPSBURG BRANCH, PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 
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dies, bushings, forming 
rolls, etc., from solid steg¢ 


With a complete stock 
BISCO alloy and tool steel 
tubing on hand—and w 
both local and dista 
deliveries so modernly de- 
pendable, it becomes more 
economical to select 
exact requirements 
BISSETT line of tub 
also secure the.exac 
needed in be Re 
outside diame 
your inditid val \require- 
ments .\. In‘eddifion to 
BISCO Non-shrink,oil-harden- 
ing oditteel ing, we fur- 
from stock stainless 
steels, by steels, etc. A 
Bpy ofour stock list 
will be mailed promptly 
Upon request. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Copper-————— 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Aug Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
2 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.75 51.87 % 
4 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.75 51.87 % 
5 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.25 51.25 
6 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.50 51.50 
7 12.00 12.00 12.25 53.00 51.25 
8 12.00 12.00 12.25 53.00 51.25 


F.0.b,. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) TN 
Camper, Shot: POMOG ss 30 aces ess 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers .............. 9.10 
Zinc, 100 lb. base ...... . 12.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass - aaa 
Seamless copper ..... ee Fy 
Rods 
High yellow brass . 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled .... . 1757 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


SS. ag shih ai beta aheets 10.00-10.25 
Cleveland ; Ae os 7 eae 10.50-10.75 
ER ae cere Cae 9.25-9.50 
RL. Duss" sae v.0'o s bo WE RS AMO ee 9.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No, 1 MP NEe rete 8 
COU MREG: ONO. Boise ss cence 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ko tales s Oe 
eG NS aos a os ce ROI 
Composition Brass Turnings 
POT Rs ss ow OS viek eee kaa wes 9.75-10.00 
Light Copper 
RM Oe ae eae sa 6 a 9.25-9.50 
Cleveland os ote b's» HOES 
Chicago Veta’ ta pemeemers FS 
St. Louis 1S PIN Se eas 8.00 
Light Brass 
eT a .. .6.00-6.50 
Chicago .. .6.50-6.75 
OR EE a ie ey ee 5.75-6.00 
Lead 
New York . .. .5,00-5.25 
Cleveland . .4.75-5.00 
Chicago ; eee Me 
St. Louis awe Wikis ee ee 


tain departments for a day or sev- 
eral days are becoming more fre- 
quent. 

Lead—By the first of this week 
the second allocation certificates 
for the Metals Reserve Co.’s Mexi- 
can and Canadian refined lead 
should be in consumers’ hands. Ship- 
ments should start immediately. Be- 
tween 45,000 and 50,000 tons is to 
be available, although OPM has not 
stated how much of this will be 
allocated. Not all the foreign lead 
will be allocated. 


Zinc—-For the first time in a year 
consumers added to their stocks, 
according to the June figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines, which 
showed a gain of 6 per cent. 

Tin—-Maximum prices for tin will 
be out shortly. So far OPACS 
seeks to control domestic prices but 
apparently is not seeking to control 
the base prices set by the British 
smelters in Singapore. The man- 
ner OPM will handle the distribution 
of tin is still undetermined. 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
ma: Becks. Bt. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
585. 3.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
$85. 5.70 7:25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
S.a0-. 5.70 725 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85: 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
Old Zinc 
TN NE as eG caus alata wee Sa 
RE aa ee eb cs g 4.00-4.12% 
es PE oo kas sw bs le hE ee ec eee 5.00 
Aluminum 
DATE oe sg Wenn Geese k pes 11.00 
SO A ORs av vg os eet cae Oe 9.50 
Coen: SUNN TNOL RS 6 ied eee ed oh ons 10.00 
NN lg igs rae SR so Bcd 13.00, 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. 1. 13.25 
Standard No, 12 aluminum 16.00 





Fe OUBLY HANDY 





Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 


ties ... Doubly handy and doubly 


enjoyable . . . Attractive rooms 


with tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
FROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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CONSTRUCTION | 
and ENTERPRISE | 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH.—American Chain & 
Cable Co., W. J. Wisner, manager, will 
build a one-story plant addition costing 
about $50,000. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Metrical Labora- 
tories Inc. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to manufacture gages 
and micrometers, by Walter Graves, 417 
Detroit street, Ann Arbor. 


DETROIT—St. Claire Tool Co. has let 
contract to Cooper Construction Co. for 
a tool and die shop. H. E. Beyster Corp., 
Detroit, is architect. 


DETROIT—Lyon Inc., 197 South Water- 
man street, will build a one-story 200 





Additional Construction and En- | 
terprise leads may be found in the | 
list of Shapes Pending on page 129 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 130 in this issue. 





x 500-foot metal plant. Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls, 800 Marquette building, 
are engineers. 


DETROIT—Crucible Brass Foundry Co., 
1070 Shipherd avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture brass, alloy and metal patterns, 
by Edward J. Coliton, 2375 Cadillac 
boulevard, Detroit. 


DETROIT—General Motors Corp. die- 
sel division will build an addition to its 
heat treating department, general con- 
tract to E. F. Eiserman & Co., Detroit. 


GREENVILLE, MICH.—Federal Mogul 
Corp., Detroit, has let contract to Earl 
H. Beckering, Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
a foundry here. Robinson, Campau & 
Crowe, Grand Rapids, Mich., are archi- | 
tects. 





Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Remington- | 
Rand Inc., 1087 Railway avenue, is 
having plans prepared for a plant addi- | 
tion to cost about $100,000. 


STRATFORD, CONN.—W. Shea, town | 
manager, Town Hall, is having plans | 
prepared for a garbage disposal plant 
to cost about $200,000. M. J. Jankow- 
sky is town engineer. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Chromium 
Corp. of America Inc., Brown road, has | 
let contract to Oscar Stroberg & Son, | 
649 Watertown avenue, for a one-story 
50 x 180-foot addition to cost over $40,- | 
000. 


Maine 


PORTLAND, ME.—Cumberland County | 
Power & Light Co., 443 Congress street, | 
is having plans made for a power plant 
addition on Knightville street, including 
steam generating system, and trans- | 
former station, on Highland avenue, to 
cost over $40,000. 


Massachusetts 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Blanchard Ma- 
chine Co., 64 State street, Boston, will 
build a one-story 45 x 78 x 90-foot plant 
addition on Osborne street. General 
contract has been given to J. W. Bishop | 
Co., 100 Erie street, at about $45,000. | 


HYDE PARK, MASS.—B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., 89 Broad street, Boston, will build 
a three-story, 45 x 62 and 15 x 30-foot 
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LIFTING AND CARRYING WITH SAF FETY TO MEN AND MATERIALS 








DIAGRAMS BELOW ARE OF 
3-5 TON CAPACITY LIFTER 

















. MINIMUM 
OPENING 


/ 
CARRYING LEGS HAVE PIN OR 
SLIDING LOCK BAR ADJUSTMENT 
FOR MINIMUM AND fe 
MAXIMUM LOAD , 
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A 1S-TON C-F LIFTER 








MAXIMUM 
OPENING , 
END VIEWS SIDE VIEW 

















Whether the load is narrow or wide, thick One-man control means handling economy 
or thin C-F Sheet Lifters are quickiy ad- and double-quick operation of carrying legs 
justable to lift and carry materials safely, means faster loading and unloading time. 
without damage to men or materials. C-F Write today for complete information about 
Lifters eliminate the hazards of shifting C-F Lifters of any capacity from 2 to 60 
loads, of sling injury to edges and surfaces. tons or larger. 


Ask for new Bulletin SL21 just printed 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO., 


1308 S. KILBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Going on fifty ... 








and going like ‘sixty’ 





For 49 years a group of brilliant engineers and skilled 
craftsmen has made the Sharon plant of P. I. W. a 
synonym for miracles in steel plate fabrication. No speci- 
fications for pressure vessels, tanks, stacks, caissons, 
were “impossible”; no product went forth below the criti- 
cal P. I. W. standard. Backed by vast new resources this 
group, now the Plate and Welding Division of General 
American Transportation Corpora- 
tion, has even greater facilities to 


serve you. ie . 


pate & WELDING 


pivisio® 


gHARon: des 


ae 
yaw At 





“Fluid Fusion” Welded Vessels 
Are Now Made Exclusively By 


_ PLATE AND WELDING DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORP. 


Successor to Plate & Welding Div., 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. (P. I. W.) 


Plant at Shoron, Pa. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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addition, general contract to R. R. Jaco- 
bucci Inc., 16 Greenwood avenue, Quincy, 


Mass., at about $40,000. (Noted April, 
28). 
New York 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Moore Steam 
Turbine Corp., Harrison, N. J., will build 


a two-story 36 x 75-foot addition. Vos- 
sler & Vossler, Wellsville, are low bid- 
ders. Cost is estimated at about $40,000, 
with equipment. 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—National Bronze & Alu- 
minum Foundry Co., John L. Schmeller, 
vice president, will start work soon on 
two large defense orders. Airplane fuse- 
lage castings valued at $5,000,000 will be 
furnished to North American Aviation 
Co. and aluminum castings to Packard 
Motor Co. for Rolls Royce Merlin aircraft 
engines. 

CLEVELAND—J. C. Ulmer Co., 1781 
East Thirty-eighth street, manufacturer 
of special machinery, dies, gages, etc., 
John C. Ulmer, president, will build an 
addition of 9000 square feet floor space, 
at cost of $30,000. 


CLEVELAND—Pipe Machinery Co., 930 
East Seventieth street, W. L. Benninghoff, 


president, has arrangement with Defense 
Plant Corp. to finance purchase of $200,- 
000 worth of equipment for manufacture 
of machine tools to be housed in $40,000 
addition. 


CLEVELAND—Howden & Pierce, 3051 
St. Clair avenue, machine shop, will 
build plant 31 x 35 feet 1440 East For- 
tieth street. E. P. Pierce is owner. 


DEFIANCE, O.—Defliance Automatic 
Screw Co., R. C. Zellner, manager, will 
build an addition 100 x 100 feet, to house 
toolrocom and storage space. Baker & 
Shindlay Co., Defiance, has the contract. 


Pennsylvania 

BLAWKNOX, PA.—National Alioy 
Steel Co., N. B. Ornitz, president, will 
build a one-story plant. Contract has 
been let to George M. Seaman Co., 6338 
Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, at about $40,- 
000. 

BRADDOCK, PA.—Standard Metal 
Products Co., M. Pfaff, president, Ninth 
street, will build a one-story plant 
40 x 256 feet and office building 40 x 40 
feet. Contract has been let to J. A. 
Romano, 6399 Morrowfield avenue. Cost 
estimated at more than $40,000. 

BRADFORD, PA.—Forest Oil Corp., 
Forest Oil building, Bradford, plans to 





Shaped Wire—In such shapes as tri- 
angle, keystone, oval, hexagon, octagon, 
channel, square, half-round, etc. Widths 
up to 34”. Areas up to .250 square 


inches. 
General Wire—Spring Wire. 
Wire. Telephone Wire 


exact needs. 


Welding Wire—Bare or coated. Equal 
For welding 
Ask your local Page 


to the metal you weld. 
in any position. 
Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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. Wire of 
analysis, diameter and shape to fit -your 


PAGE HI-TENSILE “F” 
High speed wetine. a 
shield-arc type elec- 
trode for vertical, hori- 
zontal or overhead. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE ""C” 


A shield-arc type elec- 
trode for maximum 
strength, penetration 
and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


Bond 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 
can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals the 
stainless you weld. 




















develop crude oil property with wells, 
pressure plants, pipe lines, steel stor- 
age tanks and water purification plants, 
near Marshburgh, Pa., at cost of about 
$75,000. 


Mlinois 


CHICAGO—C, E. Niehoff & Co., 4925 
West Lawrence avenue, manufacturer of 
automobile ignition and brake equip- 
ment, is building a 10,000-foot addition 
to its plant. 

CHICAGO — Chicago Cutting Die Co., 


2333 West Nelson street, plans an addi- 
tion to double present capacity, to cost 


$20,000 for building and $10,000 for 
equipment. Company has large defense 
orders. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Caterpillar Tractor 


Co., 600 West Washington street, plans 
additions to its tractor plant at East 
Peoria, to cost about $592,000. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., 230 Park avenue, New York, has 
agreed with Defense Plant Corp. for 
building and equipping $3,100,000 plant 
for production of naval equipment. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—City will receive 
bids until Aug. 18 on a steam generating 
unit to provide 75,000 pounds of steam 
per hour and other power plant improve- 
ments. Cost is estimated at $100,000. 
Burns & McDonnell, 107 West Linwood 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., are engi- 
neers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Aircraft Acces- 
sories Inc., 410 West Sixth street, Donald 
M. Stoner, vice president, plans enlarge- 
ment of plant facilities. 


ST. LOUIS—Scullin Steel Co., 6700 
Manchester avenue, is building a two- 
story toolroom and foreman’s office 13 
x 39 feet, costing $7000. 


Wisconsin 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Simmons Co., manu- 
facturer of metal beds, will build fourth 
story addition to building 85, 20 x 60 
feet, to cost $4000. 


MILWAUKEE—Stokerunit Corp. will 
build a one-story machine shop at 4548 
West Mitchell street, to cost about 
$15,000. Contract has been given to 
Pfeifer Construction Co. 


MILWAUKEE—Crucible Steel Casting 
Co. will build a one-story factory build- 
ing at 2850 South Austin street, to cost 
$3000. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Gerlinger Brass 
& Aluminum Foundry Co., 1928 South 
».xiy-second street, has taken out a 
Pu:'ding permit for a one-story foundry 
additi.n to cost about $1300. (Noted 
March 31.) 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—North End Found- 
ry Co., 1818 South Sixty-eighth street, 
will bui:d a pattern storage building 
to cost about $10,000. W. O. Krahn Inc. 
has the contract. 


Texas 


ABERNATHY, TEX.—Texas-New Mex- 
ico Utilities Co., Abernathy, plans erec- 
tion of a 20,000-kw steam power plant 
to cost about $3,500,000. 


BORGER, TEX.—Panhandle Light Co. 
plans erection of a 20,000-kw. steam 
power plant to cost about $2,640,000. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Power & Light 
Co. is considering enlargement of its 
Mountain Creek generating station to 
twice present capacity, at cost of $2,250,- 
000. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Stanolind Pipe 
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WILLIAMS Zuckseis 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 


are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 

ENGINEERING CO. 

201€ Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


AID DEFENSE APETY 


Eee. cs TEEL 
le Sag Fat os TMMPS 











Figure sets; made-to-order 

line stamps; shank dies; roller dies; and 
any special designed stamp or holder 
which might be desired. 

We can furnish holders and stamps 
for piece numbering machine parts, 
bars, guns, gun carriages, shells, and 
other defense products. 


Write Today for a Safety Way 








M.E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 


172 EAST CARSON ST PITTSBURGH, PA 
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INDUSTRIAL » GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED - 





ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FURNACES OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Dept. 112, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canada Factory; 321 Weston Rd., $., Toronto © New York Office; 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 

















**To Economize—Galvanize at Enterprise!’’ 








LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°°S 





Adver t 1Se IN STEEL ... The ‘Used and Rebuilt 


Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 


A 

buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
na 
v and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
a Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 


Building, Cleveland. 
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Line Co., Fair building, plans crude oil 
line into West Texas Permian basin from 
Ranger to Midland, Tex., 225 miles. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Texas Steel 
Mfg. Co., A. J. Armstrong, vice presi- 
dent, 3901 Hamphill street, will expand 


its productive capacity at cost of about 
$275,000. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—A bond election will 


be held soon to finance a sewage dis- 
posal plant to cost about $3,000,000 and 


storm sewers about $2,500,000. 
TEXARKANA, TEX.—Lone Star De- 

fense Corp., subsidiary of B. F. Good- 

rich Co., 400 South Main street, Akron, 


O., will construct and operate a $35,000,- 
000 government ordnance plant on tract 


of 24,300 acres near here. Prack & 
Prack and Chester Engineers, Pittsburgh, 
are architects and engineers. 


WINTERS, TEX.—City, T. A. Smith, 
mayor, has voted $175,000 bonds for 
construction of a municipal light plant. 


Iowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Collins Ra- 
dio Co. is building a $500,000 addition 
to its plant, adding 67,000 square feet 
to present 57,000 square feet. Company 
is engaged in defense work. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Marquette Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co. has let contract to 
Kucharo Construction Co. for second unit 
of its plant, a project costing over $350,- 


Medarz TWO ROLL ROTARY STRAIGHT- 


ENING, SIZING AND POLISHING MACHINES 


For 
Round Bars, 
Tubes, Wire, Tubular 
and Round Bar 
Products 


Speed © Precision « Safely ° Capacity 
Medart Smavroc alloy Rolls in Medart Timken 


bearings—precision adjustments—Timken equip- 
ped enclosed driving gear unit—rugged con- 


struction for 24-hour mill duty—capacity ranges 


from 4%" to 9” diameters. 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
3520 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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000, including raw mill, feed building 


and cooler building. 


WAVERLY, IOWA—City, R. O. Clark, 
city clerk, will take bids Aug. 26 on 
improvements to municipal light and 
power plant, including new diesel en- 
gine generating unit and auxiiiaries, to 
cost about $87,000. Stanley Engineering 
Co., Muscatine, Iowa, is engineer. 


Idaho 


NAMPA, IDAHO—City clerk will take 
bids soon for proposed elliptical 500,000- 
gallon water storage tank. 


California 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Pacific 
Pump Works, 5715 Bickett street, is 
building an addition to its factory build- 
ing. 


LOS ANGELES—American Can Co. will 
build warehouse with 25,000 square feet 
floor space, between Crosby and Colton 
streets, on the waterfront, to cost about 
$70,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Phillips Bronze Corp. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal by J. P. Hoxie and associates. Fres- 
ton & Files, 950 South Spring street, are 
representatives. 


LOS ANGELES—Westcraft Machine & 
Engineering Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by L. L. Armen- 
trout, Long Beach, Calif., and associates. 
L. R. Seaman, Pacific Mutual building, 
Los Angeles, is representative. 


LOS ANGELES—Acro Metals Corp. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by J. G. Hiestand, Los Angeles, and as- 
sociates. Lon R. McIntyre, 311 South 
Spring street, Los Angeles, is representa- 
tive. 


LOS ANGELES—American Metal Bear- 
ing Co., 2277 East Sixteenth street, is 
building a plant addition containing 2200 
square feet floor space, at cost of $8400. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Pacific Screw 
Products Co., 5211 Southern avenue, is 
building an addition to its plant at cost 
of $8000. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—Doran Co., 63 Horton street, 
manufacturer of ship propellers, is build- 
ing two plant additions costing $60,000, 
to foundry and machine shop, each 70 
x 235 feet. General Construction Co. has 
contract. 


SEATTLE—Colcock Furnace Co. has 
purchased a site adjacent to its plant 
on Rainier avenue ahd plans expansion. 


SEATTLE—Coolidge Propeller Co., 1608 
Fairview avenue, will build an addition 
34 x 74 feet. 


SEATTLE—Western Gear Works is low 
at $847,248, to the navy, for crane and 
hoist machinery for six battleships at 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
yards. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Philadelphia Quartz 


Co., Fred W. Elkinton, manager, is build- 
ing a plant for production of sodium 





Silicate and sodium carbonate. Hart 
Construction Co. has the contract. 
Canada 


CALGARY, ALTA.—McColl Frontenac 
Oil Co. Ltd. will build an oil refinery 
costing $1,000,000 and has bought a 
60-acre site in East Calgary. 


EAST SAINT JOHN, N. B.—St. John 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. plans 
plant addition to cost $200.000 including 
two building berths for 4700-ton ships. 


HAMILTON, ONT. — United Car 
Fastener Co. of Canada Ltd., Gage 
avenue, will build a plant addition to 
cost about $15,000, without equipment, 
to manufacture leather and_ sporting 
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Sf Pe rtorated IM Care’ 


tt esas ANY PERFORATION 





SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
60 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 




































dirington & 
PERFORATING 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
OPEN HEARTH FURNACES 






AN 


> CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
Q 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 


exact specificaticns. We can furnish 
any size or style of perforatio ns desired 


LOFTUS ENGINEERING 


TTSRURGH. BE orporation re 


ATLANTI 


m-iF®. FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


REAL PROTECTION 


Use the L-R Type H, wherever great strength, ef- 
ficiency, and long life is required. Made of electric ste?2l. 
New type has collar holding free-floating load cushions 
Many sizes and types. Special couplings engineered. 
Write for complete catalog. 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 


4973 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











SPRING COTTERS (=== 
RIVETED KEYS 

SCREW EYES, HOOKS [ 2 eS) 
and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 





TYPE H 


























PRE-FINISHED METAL 


CAN HELP YOU LAND 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


* LOWER COSTS ?re-finished metal elimi- 


nates the cost of plating, 
polishing or lacquering your product after fabri- 
cation. YOU CAN BID LO - 







Straightening 


INSHEETS J¥ FASTER PRODUCTION Pi - finished nats 
COILS AND * metal reaches Burnishing 
FLAT WIRE you completely pre-finished — ready to be ROD 
stamped, formed, drawn or bent into ro com- 
pleted product. YOU CAN DELIVER FASTER. BAR 
TUBE 
AMERICAN NICKELOID COMPANY TAYLOR- WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mfrs. of NICKEL, CHROMIUM, BRASS, AND COPPER 15 Thomson Ave. McKees Rocks, Pa. 





Electro-Bonded Finishes Since 1898—Peru, Il. 


Pittsburgh District 


| HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 




















e 200 Pages 6 x 9 IVES full and carefully reasoned explanations of the why 

e 45 Illustrations and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 

processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large 
e 4 Tables r 

number of diagrams and photographs. 





e 7 Charts 
piaia tae Peiesaaa Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of 
Sg RN aie i, galvanizing plants, the metallurgist, as well as to those who zinc 


Ohio add 3% for compulsory coat steel commodities and containers, etc. 
Sales Tax. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 
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goods fasteners. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Dominion Electro 


Homes Ltd., Edward street, will build 
a machine shop costing $25,000, and is 
asking bids. J. C. Klaehn, 49 King 


street East, is architect. 


NORTH YORK TOWNSHIP (Toronto), 
ONT,.—DeHavilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. will 
award contracts immediately for repair 
plant and other additions costing $250,- 
000, with equipment. H. A. Angus, 1221 
Bay street, Toronto, is construction en- 
gineer. 

PORT COLBORNE, ONT.—Internation- 


al Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. will build 
a plant addition here, including electro- 


lytic unit, to cost about $100,000, with 
equipment. General contract has been 
given to Nordale Construction Co., a 
subsidiary. 


SARNIA, ONT.—Union Gas Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Chatham, Ont., is having 
plans made for erection of gas plant 
here to cost $1,000,000. J. J. Barrm, 227 
Front street, Sarnia, is manager. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. — Packard 
Electric Co. Ltd., 13 Race street, manu- 
facturer of electric equipment, has let 
contract to C. F. Monk, 399 St. Paul 
street, for addition to No. 2 plant and 
will ask bids immediately for an addi- 
tion to No. 1 plant. Cost with equip- 
ment estimated at $200,000. 
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colors ferrous metals a 


friction, lowers finishing costs. 
blackens by chemical oxidation. 
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The new JETAL process (patented) speeds production— 
rich 
JETAL accommodates work in bulk, 


JETAL penetrates deeply, protects 
in baskets or barrels. 


and beautifies the surface, reduces 


JETAL requires no skill, no elabo- 


rate equi nt, no electri rrent. ‘ : ; 
€ equipment, no electrical current can be made for free demonstration \ 


JETAL is a simple immersion bath; 


Tel. Williams 3000 


Also distributed by Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. Jd. NS 


ALROSE CHEMICAL a 
.\ 


JETALize' 


BLACKen /ron & Steel 


* QUICKLY 
+ THOROUGHLY - ECONOMICALLY 


black in five minutes. 


Ask for further details or send samples 
to be JETALized free. Arrangements } 


in your own plant if you desire. 
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It Pays to Use Dependable Wire Rope 
I i 
i) 


* en ee a 4, 
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When a wire rope fails, 
the equipment on which 
it is used is tempo- 
rarily out of business, 
production stops, 
time is lost and labor 
is wasted ...The best 
recommendation for 
‘“‘“HBRCULES”’ (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope is its 
performance record, by 
which it continues to make and hold 
friends — year after year...In orderto 


WIRE ROPE 


(th 





be suitable for all purposes, 
“HERCULES” is made in 
a wide range of both 
Round Strand and 
Flattened Strand con- 
structions — all of 
which are available in 
either the Standard or Pre- 
formed type... If you will 
tell us how you use Wire 
Rope, we shall be glad to 
suggest the construction and type we 
consider best for your conditions. 


Made of Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 


MAKERS 


A. LESCHEN & 


9O?F KENNERLY AVEN 


90 West Street 
810 W. Weshington Bivd 
1554 Woree Street 


NEW YORK 
CcHIcaGO 
DENVER 
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520 Fourth Street 
914 N. W. 14th Avenve 
3410 First Avenve South 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 








SUDBURY, ONT.—Sudbury Construc- 
tion & Machinery Co. Ltd., 139 Lorne 
street, is taking bids for molding shop 
costing about $35,000. J. P. O’Gorman, 
4 Durham street, is architect. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Coulter. Copper & 
Brass Co. Ltd., .15 Sumach street, will 
build plant addition costing $30,000, ex- 
clusive of equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dearborn Chemical 
Co., 2454 Dundas street West, will build 
a plant addition costing $35,000. General 
contract has been given to Harry Jen- 
nings & Son, 49 St. Clair avenue West. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd. will build plant addition 
on Sandwich avenue, costing $65,00U 
Wallace R. Campbell is president. 


DARTMOUTH, N. S.—Halifax Ship- 
yards Ltd., Halifax, N. S., is having 
plans made for a machine shop and 
equipment here, to cost about $50,000. 


ARVIDA, QUE.—Abrasive Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Drake avenue, is having plans 
made by Lamontagne & Gravel, archi- 
tects, Racine street, Chicoutimi, Que., for 
an addition to its plant for lump abrasive 
production, to cost $56,000, with equip- 
ment. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd. will build an addition 
and make repairs to plant to increase 
war production, costing about $100,000, 
with equipment. 


LAUZON, QUE.—Davie Shipbuilding & 
Repairing Co. Ltd., 25 Davie street, is 
Planning addition to its shipyards to 
cost about $125,000. 


MAGOG, QUE.—Industrial Specialty 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., 1 John street, is having 
plans prepared for a plant addition cost- 
ing about $40,000, with equipment. Metal 
bobbins, spools, etc., will be produced. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., 5136 Notre Dame street East, 
builder of marine engines, aircraft, etc., 
plans a plant addition and equipment to 
cost about $100,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Wright 
Ltd., 6259 Notre Dame street East, 
builder of aircraft and marine engines, 
has let general contract to E. G. M. 
Cape & Co. Ltd., 630 Cathcart street, 
for a plant addition to cost about $50,- 
000, with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Propel- 
lers Ltd., manufacturer of aircraft equip- 
ment, 1010 St. Catharine street West, 
will build plant addition costing $350,- 
000. General contract has been given to 
Collet Freres Ltd., 1978 Parthenias 
street, for superstructure. 


QUEBEC, QUE.—Department of mu- 
nitions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., G. 
K. Sheils, deputy minister, will build 
immediately a $500,000 addition and im- 
provements to old Canadian National 
railway shops here. General contract 
has been given to Anglin Norcross Corp. 
Ltd., 892 Sherbrooke street West, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. Ltd., Des Forges street, 
is making additions and repairs to plant 
to increase production for defense, at 
cost of about $70,000, with equipment. 


ST. JOHN, QUE.—Department of mu- 
nitions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., G. K. 
Shiels, deputy minister, will erect re- 
pair depot here, including 22 buildings, 
to cost about $400,000, without equip- 
ment. General contract has been given 
to L. G. Ogilvie & Co, Ltd., 1440 St. 
Catharine street West, Montreal, Que. 


ST. LAURENT, QUE.—Noorduyn Avia- 
tion Ltd., aircraft manufacturer, will 
build repair and assembly plant costing 
$50,000, financed by department of mu- 
nitions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., G. K. 
Shiels, deputy minister. 
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Says RUSH_ 


NDUSTRY’S MARCHING ORDERS are 

‘‘double-quick’’! Machine replacements and 
parts are hard to get. So, to assure continuous, 
high-speed production, operating men agree 
on this point: 

Today —there can be no compromise with 
the quality of industrial lubrication! 

When men in industry take this position, what 
brand do they turn to? They turn to Gargoyle 


Lubricants! The record speaks for itself! 

And that record gives you an answer to your 
No. 1 problem. Protect your production with 
the world’s No. 1 line of industrial lubricants 
— Gargoyle Oils and Greases. 

@ * t 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. - Standard Oil of 
New York Div. - White Star Div. - Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. - Southeastern Div. (Bal- 
timore) - Magnolia Petroleum Co. : General Petroleum 
Corporation of California. 





LOOK AT THE RECORD. IN TIMES LIKE 
THESE, INDUSTRY DEMANDS QUALITY. LET 
THIS CHART BE YOUR GUIDE, TOO 


Chart shows percent of Gargoyle Lubricants sales increase 
compared to U.S. Industrial Activity — May, 1940-May, 1941 











*SOURCE — Business Week Index of Industrial Activity. 


“Correct Lubrication” 
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Hectic Times 


@ To anyone who has so much 
as poked his nose into the front 
office of the average metalworking 
plant, he knows it is pure under- 
statement to say these are hectic 
times. Col. W. W. Rose, execu- 
tive vice president, Gray Iron Foun- 
ders Society, on being asked about 
a contemplated trip to the west 
coast, said, “I am either going to 
the coast, or crazy, or perhaps 
both.” John Tressler of Hickman, 
Williams put it this way: “Until 
| hear definite rulings explained on 
the new pig iron order M-17 I am 
going back to cutting out paper 
dolls, but don’t get worried until 
[ begin to call myself Napoleon.” 

And much to his surprise, one of 
our circulation salesmen was greet- 
ed most effusively the other day by 
the head of one of the few non- 
subscribing companies still left on 
our list, ushered into his office, made 
comfortable and offered a cigar. 
And then the exec. propped his 
feet up on the big mahogany desk 
and drawled: “Well, young man, 
I'll tell you. Our business here has 
passed beyond the busy stage. Yes, 
sir, we've now hit the dizzy stage 
—so please get the h—I out of here 
and let me get to work!” 


Readership In Action 


@ Last week, Machine Tool Editor, 
Guy Hubbard, wrote an excellent 
article on reconditioning used ma- 
chines which set off a flow of 
letters containing a full quota of 
orchids. Typical of the pile so far 
is this from C. R. Rosborough, 


President, Moline Tool Co.: 


| was much interested in 
reading your article (STEEL, 
Aug. 11, p. 54) and in my 


opinion you display a _ great 
deal of oldtime New England 
common sense. As you say, 
there is just about as much 
difference between a used ma- 
chine tool which has merely 
been put into usable or running 
condition and one which has 


7, Soone? : 
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been completely reconditioned 
and overhauled in one of the 
reputable machine tool rebuild- 
ing shops, as day and night. 
It certainly places the individ- 
ual or firm who wishes to sell 
second hand machine tools in a 
position of making sales of 
machines that are of very little 
use without rebuilding. I hope 
that people high in the admin- 
istration, and including the of- 
ficials of the OPACS, will see 
your article and it will bear 
good fruit. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Ros- 
borough, and others, reprints of the 
article are on the desks of the 
proper officials in Washington and 
we, too, hope they bear good fruit. 


New Handbook Ready 


@ Evidence continues to pile up 
that SreeL’s continuing series of 
articles on ordnance manufacture 
is one of the outstanding editorial 
jobs ever to appear in an industrial 
publication. Copies of the reprint 
handbook on shell production con- 
tinue to sell like pink lemonade at 
the county fair, and the technical 
staff library, in its latest list of se- 
lected articles in current periodi- 
cals of interest to the Ordnance De- 
partment, gives STEEL more than 
twice as many mentions as any 
other publication in the country. 
Then, to top it off N. F. Ramsey, 
Commanding General, Rock Island 
Arsenal . writes: 

You are to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the article 
(July 28) on the manufacture 
of gun carriages and recoil 
mechanisms. 

M. C. Zederbaum, in charge of 
the Ordnance Department of Otis 
Elevator, also has a letter in the 
morning mail stating he “greatly 
enjoys reading the series by Pro- 
fessor Macconochie” and would like 
to have a complete set for his li- 
brary. The first 76-page reprint 
book on shell production is still 
available at $1.00 per copy, and the 
second will be off the press 


this week. It will contain more 
detailed information on shell, as 
well as small arms ammunition, 
brass cartridge cases, flight of the 
projectile and shell and bomb fuzes 
Price—50 cents per copy and orders 
should be addressed to the Readers 
Service Department, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 


Landlubber Afloat 


@ “Biggest year in history on the 
Great Lakes”, is what all the lake- 
faring men tell you this summer; 
at least that is the report we got 
from conversations with the boys 
on the Greater Detroit enroute 
from Detroit to Buffalo the other 
evening. If any proof is needed, all 
you have to do is stand up forward 
with the lookout and watch the 
passing parade of ore boats and 
other freighters as they lumber by 
in both directions. From stack 
markings and distinctive contours 
these lookouts can tell you what 
boat is approaching almost before 
the average passenger can spot it. 
And with the passenger steamer 
making 18 knots against the freight- 
er’s 12, you overtake a good many 
“beasts of burden” going in the 
same direction. Here in this un- 
ending parade of iron ore boats 
coming down and empties going 
up are the very sinews of our na- 
tional defense program, and we 
tried to draw our lookout friend 
into a flag-waving conversation, 
but he preferred to spin yarns 
about his days on a freighter. Told 
of going up one summer with a 
millionaire, his wife and daughter 
as guests of the line. At the end of 
the trip the guests assembled the 
crew and had them draw slips from 
a hat. Each lucky number received 
a ten-dollar bill, and later after the 
party had left each man in the 
crew received a handsome present. 
Worst part of a lookout’s job on 
steamers, he said, was being con- 
tinually pestered by dumb passen- 
gers asking silly questions. We 
took the hint and retired to our 
stateroom. 
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